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Washington is the home of several, B 
hundred permanent and emergency agen- B 
cies of the Executive, Legislative and Ju- B 
dicial—branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The list below includes all of the 
emergency organizations but only a few 
of the permanent units, such as Govern- C 
ment departments. See article on page 13. 

Agencies marked with an asterisk in- C 
dicate those created since March 4, 1933. 


VA 


EP—Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 


IR—Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
PR—Bureau of Public Roads. 


'CAB*—Consumers’ Advisory Board. 
CC*—Consumers’ Counsel. 
CCC*—Commodity Credit Corporation. 


SB*—Central Statistical Board. 


CSC—Civil Service Commission. 


W A*—Civil Works Administration. 


Dept. of A—Department of Agriculture. 
AAA*—Agricultural Adjustment Admin- Dept. of C—Department of Commerce. 
7 istration. Dept. of I—Department of Interior. 
| AB—Archives Building. ept. of J—Department of Justice. 
AVA—Administration of Vets.’ Affairs. | Dept. of L—Department of Labor. 
BB—Bureau of the | Budget. 


. of N.—Department of Navy. 


FACA® 


/Old PO Dept.—Old Post Office Depart- 


ment (present offices). 


Depts. of SWN—Departments of State, 


War. and Navy. 


Dept. of T—Department of Treasury. 
Dept. of W—Department of War. 
DLB*—Deposit Liquidation Roard. 
ECW*—Emergency Conservation Work. 


(Official name for Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps.) 


EHC*—Emergency Housing Corporation. 
EHFA*—Electric Home and Farm Au- 


thority. 


Alcohol Control Ad- 


ministration. 


FES B—Federal 


FCA*—Farm Credit Administration. 
Coordinator of Transpor- 


tatio 


FDIC* Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 


poration. 


FERA*—Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 


ministration. 
Employment Stabiliza- 


tion Board. 


FFMC*—Federal Farm Mortgage Cor- 


poration. 


FHLB—Federal Home Loan Bank Bad. 
FOCB—Federal Oil Conservation Board. 
F PC—Federal Power Commission. 


F&DA—Food and Drug Administration. FRB—Federal Reserve Board. 


'FRC—Federal Radio Commission. 


FSHC*—Federal 


Subsistence 
_ steads Corporation. 


FSLA*—Federal Savings and Loan As- 


sociations. 


FSRC*—Federal Surplus Relief Corp. 
FTC—Federal Trade Commission. 
GAO—General Accounting Office. 
GFA—Grain Futures Administration. 
HOLC*—Home Owners’ Loan Corp. 
IAB*—Industrial Advisory Board. 
ICC(old)—lInterstate 
mission (present offices). 
LAB*—Labor Advisory Board. 


Commerce 


Com- 


|L of C—Library of Congress. 

'NCB*—National Compliance Board. 
Home- NEC*—National Emergency Council. 
NLB*—National Labor Board. 
Museum. 


PB*—National Planning Board. 


/_NRA*—National Recovery Administra- 
tion. 
NRRB*—National Recovery 


Board 


O of E—Office of Education. 
PAB*—Petroleum Administration Bd. 
PHS—Pvwblic Health Service. 
PIA*—Petroleum Industry Administra- 
tion. | 


|/PWA*—Public Works Administration. 
, RFC—Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
SAB*—Science Advisory Board. 

SES*—Soil Erosion Service. 
SI—Smithsonian Institution. 
SOB—Senate Office Building. 

Review | Executive Council. 


| TVAC*—Tennessee 


PSAC*—Non-member 


USES*—U. _S. 
V B—Veterans’ 
W H—White House. 


Preferred Stock 
Advisory Committee. ; 


VA*—Tennessee Valley Authority. 
Valley Associated 
Cooperatives. 

Employment 
Bureau. 


Service, 


‘TOMORROW 


A LOOK AHEAD 


A Rising Volume 


Revenues and Recovery 


HE AIR MAIL situation is 
slowly but surely working 
toward an early return of the 
job to private companies 
The Stock Exchange will be reg- 
ulated but not destroyed. Legisla- 
tion while drastic will not be dev- 
‘astating 
Stabilization of the dollar at 
59.06 cerits has produced an equi- 
librium... The United States has no 
further moves to make in the inter- 
national game. It’s now up to 


Europe. 
The Treasury will not offer a 
comprehensive tax plan in the 


January, 1935, session of Congress. 
It will be worked out by the ex- 
perts during next summer and au- 
tumn. 

The durable goods industries will 
get help through government ef- 
forts to revive the capital market. 

Intermediate credit will be ob- 
tained—that is, from 1 to 5 year 
nfdéney—either through new legis- 
lation or stretching the present 
laws to cover the contingencies. 

Commercial banks soon will be 
syndicating a number of two year 
loans to refund maturing ‘bonds 
and thus companies will avoid se- 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 7.) 


HE revival of business is re- 
flected in the rising volume 
of tax money now flowing 
into the Federal Treasury. 

All through the list of revenue 
items, collections are pointing up- 
ward. 

This means that m9re automo- 
biles are being sold, more electric 
power used, more gasoline burned, 
more checks written, more cus- 
toms collected. more liquor con- 
sumed, more profits made. 


The result is that for the first 
time since the depression started, 
Federal revenue promises to reach 
the total estimated *Sr it by the 
fiscal experts. 

If it does, American business 
will have contributed by June 30, 
over $1,000,000,000 more to the 
Federal Treasury than during the 
1933 fiscal year. 


Reasons why officials now ex- | 


pect exactly that result are due 
to the fact that: 
Early income tax collections, 


contributed by those who have | 


anticipated the March 15 dead- 
line, are running nearly twice as 
large as a year ago. 

Careful official estimates of the 


on the March 15 and June 15 col- 


lection dates call for a $500,000.- 
000 total payment. This compares 
with $361,000,000 collected a year 
ago. 

Miscellaneous internal revenue, 
_ the billion mark, is run- 

ing nearly twice as heavy as it 
(lid this time last year. 

Customs collections continue to 
point upward with the increase in 
imports. 

In fact, reviving business, ac- 
companied by reports of in- 
creased earnings, and set to the 
accompaniment of mounting Fed- 
eral revenue returns, has some- 
what allayed the fear of official- 
di m-that the Sys- 


Lags---$2,809,000,000, an Ace 


in the Hole 


of Tax Money Flows Tax Collections Point Upward---Spending Still 


tem might be in jeopardy. 

But while the Government's in- 
come is going up, it still is far 
from meeting the outgo, even in 
the face of a slow-moving pro- 
gram of spending. The 1934 fis- 
cal year deficit is approaching the 
$2,500,000,000 mark with at least 
another billion or two in sight be- 
fore July. . However, President 
Roosevelt foresaw an excess of 
outgo over income of $7,000,000- 
000 for the period. 

It is revenue, though, that row 
1S getting attention at income tax 
paying time. 

In this field the 
taxes, those on tobacco, gasoline, 
checks, theater tickets, automo- 


' 


biles and a wide array of other 
special items, are proving the big 
money producers. 

Collections are running 
twice as fast as they did in 1933, 
with only a quarter of a billion 
dollars needed to come up to rev- 
enue estimates during the next 
three and one-half months. The 
prospect is that much more may 
be realized. 

If so, this revenue could make 
up for the rather disappointing 
returns from liquor and _ beer 
taxes. These were expected to 
pour into the Treasury at the rate 
of about $400,000,000 a year. Ac- 
tually, in January, they came in at 
the rate of about $250,000,000. 


On Other Pages You Will Find: 


The Senate Looks at the New Deal. 
Wanted: A Formula to Make Industry Absorb 


Labor. 


| “Cooperation by Coercion,” by David Law- 


rence. 


What’s Wrong With the NRA—lIndustry 


Speaks. 


Chiselers, Chiseling, Tariff—Some definitions. 
; expected yield from income taxes | |\__— 


Uncle Sam as a Mortgage Holder. | 
“When People Invest Men to Go to Work,” by 


George H. Houston. ! 


Affairs. 


Up the Oregon Trail to the U. S. Senate. 

Other Features: The Press and the Govern- 
ment—The President’s Week—The Personal . 
Side—Business Indicators—The Tide of World . 


i 


a big revenue producer. 


But that was considered hardly a 
fair test since the production and 
sale of liquor still was restricted. 

One tax about which the public 
has heard little is turning out to be 
It is the 
processing tax, the levy placed on 
hogs, on cotton, on wheat, on to- 
wacco and oncorn. Although just 
getting into full swing, the tax 
has produced over $200,000,000 
and is expected to reach the $403,- 
000,000 predicted for it by June 
30. 

Another growing producer of 
revenue is the customs office. 
Tariff collections through this 
agency have mounted to above a 

ter of a billion dollars and 
are expected to reach the $300,- 
000,000 set down as their quota for 
the fiscal year. 

Added up, the record of Gov- 
ernment income is pleasing to 
Treasury officials. It indicates 
that the expected income of $3,- 
260,000,000 may be collected. If 
the estimated income surpasses 
their anticipations when July 1 
rolls around then they will be 
confident. that the $3,974,000,000 
which they expect to realize in 


| | [Continued om Page 15, Column 2.] | [Continued on Page 2, 


‘The STATE 
of the 


UNION 
Today 


A NEWS SURVEY 


HE NRA held the center of 

the stage in Washington 

during the past week, thé 

first week of the second 
year of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion. 

The occasion was Gen. Johnson’ 3 
big party for the code authorities 
and trade association representa- 
tives. Never before in the history 
of the nation had there been such 
a large and representative gather- 
ing of the captains of industry— 
more than four thousands of them, 

President Roosevelt appeared 
only once on the scene during the 
sessions, delivering the “key note” 
speech at opening meeting. After 
that it was General 'ohnson’'s party 
entirely. But it was the suggestion 
made by the President in his 
speech that industry reduce hours 
still further and increase wages to 
hasten recovery that formed the 
basis of most of the discussion in 
the five group megtings into which 
the conference cesolved itself. . 

General Johnson added fuel to. 
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The STATE of | 
The UNION TODAY 


TARIFF BILL 


ings during the past week on a 


[Continued from Page 


the flames by proposing specifically | 


that hours of labor be reduced 10 
per cent and wages be raised as like 
amount, indicating that force would 
be applied to bring this about in 
the case of industries which could 
go along with the plan but would 
not do so. . 

There was much talk in the group 
meetings but no action. The gen- 
eral tenor of the speeches was that 
industry already had done all it 


could in the way of reducing hours , 


to spread employment and raising 
‘wages to increase the purchasing 
power of the pecple. Now and then 
an industrialist could express ap- 
proval of the plan and belief that 
industry could do more but most of 
the speakers took the opposite view. 


After the confer- 


REVISION once had adjourned 
late in the week 
AY committees  repre- 


senting the two main 
general groups—the 
consumer and the heavy indus- 
tries—were held over to discuss the 
plan and to assist in the drafting 
ef a master code to be used in re- 
vising the codes for all industries. 
Little progress had been made when 
the two committees adjourned over 
the week end. 

General Johnson appeared as the 
week ended to be determined to 


| 


| test of | 
BONUS BILL the President's in- 
LIKELY fluence over Con- | 
TO PASS gress is due to come 


carry the wage increase and hour | 


reduction plan into effect. He indi- 


cated that the President. probably | 


would issue an executive order to 
that effect and that the burden of 
proof would then be placed on in- 
dividual industries which continued 
to contend they could not comply. 

While General Johnson’s part 
was going on in downtown Wash- 
ington administration leaders on 
capitol hill were preparing to 
strengthen the President’s hand by 
offering an amendment to the Na- 


Another 


during the week 


ahead on the Patman | 


| 


bonus bill. On March 12 Mr. Patman | 


has announced he will move to dis- 


charge the committee from consid- | 


eration of the bill, and a vote for 
this motion will be equivalent to a 
vote for the bill. The House is 


bound to consider this motion, since | 


145 Members have signed a peti- 
tion in favor of a motion to dis- 
charge. 


(UT of the congress of Code Au- 
thorities that this past week 
struggled in Washington with the 
problems of industry under the 
NRA, came an impasse. 
The plans of the Government for 


shorter working hours and higher , 


wages and the ideas of many of the 


_ country’s larger employers on the 


Mr. Patman has expressed © 


confidence that there are sufficient | 


votes in the House to pass the bill 
in spite of the President’s opposi- 
tion. He also believes it will pass 
the Senate. The President has 
Stated that he will veto the bonus 
‘bill if it comes to him. The meas- 
ure provides for payment of the 
face value of the veterans’ adjusted 
compensation certificates and 
payment be made in greenbacks 
unsecured by gold. 

In order to overcome the objec- 
tion of many Members to the issu- 
ance of greenback currency, Mr. 


will offer an amendment to the bill 
providing for payment in United 
States Treasury notes under au- 
thority given the President under 
the Thomas amendment. 
course, would mean a further in- 
crease in the national debt. 

The President’s influence in Con- 
gress will also be tested in the Sen- 
ate during the coming week when 
a vote will be taken on ratification 


of the tfeaty with Canada provid- 


tional Industrial Recovery Act to — 


extend the licensing provision of the 
act. While the NIRA provides two 
years’ life for the Recovery Admin- 
ation the licensing provision— 
h has not yet been employed 
Pmay not be—is for one year 
, expiring on June 16 next. It 
w proposed to extend this pro- 
for another year. This ac- 
tion would make it possible for the 


President to license only those in- | 


dustries which complied with the 
NIRA and to take criminal action 
against industries which attempted 
to operate without a license. The 
President has not asked for the ex- 
tension but it was stated at the 


. White House that some action along 


this line probably would be taken 


before the end of the present session » 


of Congress. 
During the preced- 
HEARINGS ing week President 
BEGUN ON Roosevelt. sent a 


message to Congress 
asking power to ne- 


ments with other countries and to 
raise or lower the tariff on duti- 
able articles to meet the terms of 
such agreements. The House Ways 
and Means Committee began hear- 


bill to carry out this request. 

Three members of the President's 
cabinet, the secretaries of State, 
Commerce and Agriculture appeared 
before the committee and presented 
arguments in favor of the bill. Sec- 
retary of State Hull. pointed out that 
most all foreign nations now vested 
such power in executive 
branches of their governments and 
that if the President also had the 
power it would assist materially in 
reviving world trade. 


The President requested authority 


CONGRESS 


ing for the St. Lawrence Waterway. 
The Senate has agreed to vote not 
later than 6 p. m. on March 14. A 
two-thirds vote is necessary to rat- 
ify the’ treaty, which the President 
favors. A close vote is expected, 
but Administration leaders predict 


| that. the treaty will be ratified. 


Congress is mov- 


ing ahead at such a 
Y fast pace that Ad- 


in Congress are now 
predicting adjourn- 
ment by May 15. Senator Robinson, 
the majority leader in the upper 
House discussed 
with the 


This, of 


the | 


same subject collided, then held. 


their ground. 
So out of the country’s first in- 


dustrial congress came two com- | 


mittees, which meet during the 


son, administrator of NRA, that in- 


Securities Act be modified to ease 


the restrictions on those seeking to | 
- Board of the NRA has been in- 


raise new capital for financing en- 
terprises. 
ommendation that the Securities 
Exchange Regulation bill, now pend- 
ing in Congress, be deeply modified 


Also expected is a rec- | 


to the same end. Members of the: | 


durable goods industry see their 
problem as one of finance, rather 


than hours of work, because, they | 


argue, the industry now is working 
at far from a 40-hour-a-week basis, 
owing to the low rate of operations. 


Out of the meeting of the con- 


sumers’ goods committee is expect- 
present week to seek a way out of | 
| the difficulties that grew from the 
- suggestion of Gen. Hugh S. John- 


dustry cut hours 10 per cent and © 
raise wages an equal amount. (Con- | 


ference details on page 9.) 
Heavy Industries Balk. 
One of the committees repre- 


, sents the so-called durable goods in- 
Patman has announced that he | 


legislative plans | 
President at the White | 


House on Friday after which he an- | 
' nounced that the Administration 


program called for action as fol- 
lows: 

‘Giving. the President ‘power to 
make trade agreements and to 
change tariff rates. 

Regulation of security markets. 

Revision of the income laws to 
provide $258,000,000 additional reve- 
nue. 

Providing bankruptcy proceedings 
for municipalities. 

The Costigan sugar quota bill. 

Providing for carrying the air mail 


; | by private companies. 
gotiate trade agree- 


The St. Lawrence waterway treaty. 

Appropriating two billion dollars 
additional for public works during 
the next fiscal year. 

All appropriation bills for mainte- 


nance of government departments | 


during the next fiscal year. 

The President sent a letter to the 
appropriate committees of Congress 
during the 


past week suggesting © 


new legislation to cover the air mail | 
situation. Briefly, he proposed that | 


the 


contracts to be for three years or 
less on competitive bidding, bidders 
to be excluded from contracts if 
they combine or have understand- 
ings on their bids. Successful bid- 


“greater part of the air mail” | 


be handled py commercial carriers. ° WHEN the Government completes 


_ ders would be allowed six months © 


to enter into trade agreements only | 


for a period of three years but 
some of the opponents of the bill 
have contended that it was so 
worded as to permit the extension 
of the agreements indefinitely. Ad- 
ministration leaders in Congress 
have indicated that they are willing 
that the bill should be amended 
specifically limiting the life of each 
agreement to a three year period. 
Action taken ata 


PRESIDENT caucus of the mas 
jority members o 
TO the House during 


the week made it 
appear likely that 
the President would have to carry 
out his threat of a veto if the 
independent offices appropriation 
bill came to him with Senate amend- 
ments attached adding about $350,- 
000,000 for veterans’ benefits and for 
pay increases for government em- 
ployes. The caucus failed to muster 
the two-thirds vote necessary to 
bind the majority members to join 
action against the amendments 
when they come before the House 
next Tuesday, 71 members voting 
against the proposal. 

This action means that majority 
members will be free to vote as they 
please on the amendments and 
supporters of the amendments con- 
tend that they can count a suffi- 
cient number of votes to send the 
bill to the President with the 
amendments attached. They do 
not expect, however, to be able to 


muster enough votes to repass the 


bill over a Presidential veto. A 
majority is sufficient to carry the 
amendments but a two-thirds vote 
is required to pass the bill over a 
veto. The President’s opposition to 
the amendments is based on the 
fact that the appropriations would 
waste most of the savings achieved 
under the Economy Act and make a 
balanced budget that much farther 
away. 


after receiving awards to qualify 
and begin carrying the mail. 


In the meantime 


AIR MAIL the Army continues 
LEGISLATION ‘© carry the ait 

mail and probably 
PROPOSED 


‘airplanes. 


will continue to do 


so for some time to © 


come, although the numerous cas- 
ualties sustained by Army fliers of 


country. 


the air mail are expected to speed | 


up the legislation which the Presi- 


dent requests and pave the way for . 


early return of the job to private 


- contractors. 
This legislation should not be 
confused with the Brunner emer- 


gency air mail authorization bill 
which gives the. sanction of Con- 
gress to the use of the Army Air 
Corps for the carrying of the. air 
mail for a period of one year. This 
bill has passed the House and _is 
pending in the Senate. 

During the past week the Senate 
passed the Vinson naval construc- 
tion bill authorizing the Govern- 
ment to bring the navy to full 
treaty strength both as to ships and 
This measure previously 
had been passed by the House but 
since the Senate added several 
amendments it had to go to a con- 
ference of the two houses whi*h is 
now attempting to iron out thé dif- 
ferences. 

The amendments added by the 


Senate limit the profits made by | 


private contractors on ships and 
planes to 10 per cent and require 
construction of one-fourth of the 
more than one thousand planes in 
government plants. The building 
program is to extend over a period 
of seven years at a cost estimated 


_ as high as three quarters of a bil- 


lion dollars. This bill is one of the 


| pet measures of the administration 


and the President has expressed 


dustries, those industries like con- 
struction and machinery-making 
that produce things that last long 
and are paid for gradually. These 
industries balked vigorously against 
the plans for cutting hours or rais- 
ing wage payments. 

The other committee represents 
the consumer goods industries, those 


' industries that produce things that 


ed a recommendation that if there 
must be changes in present codes 
that a 10 per cent increase in wages 
should be made, rather than a 10 
per cent cut in hours in addition. 


Both committees represent em- 


_ ployers who are fearful that any 
further cut in working hours or in- 


crease in minimum wages, would 
result in further price rises that 
would only cause the purchase of 
goods to sag, or to be cut lower 
than it otherwise would be cut. 
The Challenge to Employers. 


But President Roosevelt threw a 
challenge to employers to get more 


_ people to work by cutting hours and 


raising wages. His challenge was 


_ followed by the plan of General 


most frequently are paid for in cash: 


and go quickly into use, like pro- 
cessed foodstuffs and textiles. These 
industries, 
for shortening hours and raising 
wage payments, were not definitely 
opposed. 


First Industry to Agree 
Oddly, however, an affiliate of the 


durable goods industry, the group 
that manufactures refractory ma- 


fication of present codes. 


- was followed by an intimation that 


while not enthusiastic~ | 


terials, was the first to agree to cut ~ 


_ hours 10 per cent and to raise wages 


10 per cent as Gen. Johnson had 
urged. Involved were about 2,000 new 
jobs. This break in the ranks of 
employers, NRA. officials hoped, 
would be contageous. 


But involved in the clash of views | 
brought out at the code congress | 
was a deep difference of opinion | 
about the way that re-employment | 


can be brought about most quickly. 

The heavy goods industry says 
that the bulk*of the Nation’s work- 
less are concentrated within its 
ranks. About 5,000,000 normally em- 
ployed in this field are reported by 
members of this industry to be out 
of employment. The reason they 
are out of employment, so the argu- 
ment went, is that long-term and 


intermediate-term financing is dif- | 


ficult. 
buildings or to buy machinery. 


It is hard to borrow to build — 


So out of the meeting of the dur- — 


able goods committee is expected to 
come a recommendation that the 


if necessary a Presidential order 


decision of 


A Collision Over Future Policies 


Follows Conferences Held by NRA 


Employers and the Government at Odds Over Further Reductions in Hours 
Of Work and an Increase in Wages to Be Paid 


of codes already in effect. 
purpose, the National Compliance 


creased in membership. Also the 
Attorney General is planning to 
create a division in his office to 
handle prosecutions that are ex- 
pected to grow from application of 
the punitive sections of the law. 
Supporting this move, or rather 
lending encouragement to it, is the 
the Supreme Court 


_ March 5 that upheld the right of 


the state to fix prices and to force 
cooperation with its plans if the 
public welfare demands. Read into 
this decision by Donald Richberg, 
general counsel of the NRA, was an 
implied endorsement of many of the 
things that NRA now is doing. It 
was hailed as the strongest bulwark 
to the present law and encouraged 
the legal division of the Recovery 
Administration to seek enforcement 
of policies. 

In the past, Mr. Richberg has 
avoided a court test of the powers 
of the Act. Likewise General John- 
son deliberately has moved with 


_ the greatest care before taking ac- 


tion on reports of code violations. 
But now. he has told industry that 
he has been too gentle, in spite of 


_ Teports to the contrary, and admin- 


might be issued to call for a flat . 


change in all code wages and hours. 

This flat change, however, Mr. 

Rooseveli said, was not the type of 

proceedure in which he believed. 
Said he: 


ished the employers that “you 


ain’t seen nothin’ yet.” 
Johnson for the 10 per cent modi-.' 


It also 


Freedom for Labor. 
Along with concentrated concern 


‘End of Worst Floods 


Army 


‘largest river 


On the Mississippi | 


Well 


Levee Projects 
Ahead of Schedule 


A LONG the banks of the Mississippi, 


dirt is flying in a vast construc- 


tion program designed to confine the 


in America within its 


hannels and_ prevent the havoc 
‘caused by the floods of a few years 
ago. 

The War Department, which has 


For this | 


c 


harge of the work, reports that resi- 


dents of the areas along the river are 
now safe against all but the largest 


floods. 


At the present rate of con- 


'struction, the huge project, involving 
‘the moving of twice as much dirt as 
was removed in the digging of the 
Panama Canal, will be completed be- 
fore the end of the 10-year period 
originally scheduled. 


‘the War Department reports. 
levees are being constructed parallel to 


Since June 1. 1928, when construc- 


tion started, 430,000,000 of the 650,- 


0 


00.000 cubic yards of dirt needed for 


the levees has been moved into place, 


the river banks at a distance far 
danger of destruction from caving 
banks. 


t 


nough away to protect them from the 


A total of $325,000,009 has been au- 
horized for expenditure on the flood- 
ontrol program. Of this $223,000,000 


has been appropriated and spent or 


scheduled for expenditure before the 


appropriation becomes available. 
Flood control work extends all 
way from the vicinity of Rock Island, 
i] 
greater part is done below Cairo, Il. 


Is Risk to Airship 


ll., to the Gulf of Mexico, but the 


Justifiable in Face 


The | 


-- 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
curity law complications and regis- 
tration statements. 

Federal revenues are coming in 
as well as expected with the ex- 
ception of liquor imports. Hence 
the lifting of all embargoes and 
quotas temporarily. But this will 
probably last a year or so. The 
government has become a partner 
in the liquor busfness in earnest. 

Will the President hold the pub- 
lic debt within the limits he indi- 
cated last January? He feels that 
the tapering off of CWA expense is 
an evidence of his pledge. The 
Treasury keeps telling the finan- 
cial world not to wo..y—excessive 
spending will stop in due time. 

Advocacy of a constitutional 
amendment to prohibit tax-exempt 
securities on future issues is a sop 
to public opinion. As a practical 
matter it will not go through the 
states. Meanwhile the _ federal 
Treasury will use the tax-exempt 
privilege sparingly and doubtless 
not at all in the next year as bor- 
bowings at relatively low rates by 
the federal government are antici- 
pated. 

The Administration will not per- 
mit the 30 hour bill .to pass. If it 
did it would be vetoed. 

The NRA wants a’ free hand in 
forcing certain industries to go to 


- 30 hours and others to come from 


48 to 36. Each industry will be 
treated as a separate case but with 
shorter hours. and the spread of 
employment as the objective. - 


over wages and hours and code Of U H d it ale 

compliance, the representatives of | nusual azar s? Europe has_ the 
industry were impressed with the OPPOSING choice of cutting 
announcement of the President and " i . GROUPS ARE Jnder our dollar or 
of General Johnson, that labor must Despite Loss of Two Big INCREASING achieving a_ parity 
be given full freedom to organize © : of prices with our 


_ as it wishes without any employer | 


“The Government cannot forever | 
continue to absorb the whole burden | 


of unemployment. The thing to 
do now is to get more people to 
work. Your self-governing groups 
are not here to devise ingenious 
plans to circumvent the purposes 
of the act.” 


President’s Orders. 

Caught up by the sharp division 
that came over the hours and wages 
proposal, General Johnson found 
little time to put forward the re- 
mainder of his 12-point program of 
change. Even the vital problem of 
price-control policies was shelved 


interference. 
General Johnson was specific in 


saying that company unions that | 


have been born during the months 
since the Recovery Act became ef- 
fective were in large measure due to 
interference by employers and were 
not the free choice of the workers. 
The general predicted a wave of 
strikes greater than at any time in 


the country’s history as a result 


for the time being. That and other | 


of the major proklams, General 
Johnson said, now will be covered 
in a plan that he intends to pre- 
pare and submit to the smaller 
groups of code representatives who 
will continue to meet in Washington 
during the weeks ahead. 


Whatever the outcome of these 


| New York., 


issues, the President has given ex- | 


plicit orders that the Recovery Ad- 
ministration go more vigorously 


_into action to enforce the provisions | 


of labor unrest over the way indus- 
try was taking its plans to organ- 
ize. 


Dirigibles, Joint Commit-, 


tee Favors 


Of Airships 


was it an error of judgment to 
fly the ill-fated Navy dirigible 
“Akron” in the face of weather 
“loaded with dynamite,” as the 
weather-wise say, on that night 
when the “Akron” crashed off Bar-: 
negat Light, April 3, 1933? 
The joint Congressional Commit- 


_ tee that investigated that disaster. 


Here, too, was a matter for con- . 
- cern on the part of employers. Gen- 


eral Johnson suggested that they 


accept the letter of the law, permit | 


outside 
men “and get it over with quickly.” 


unions to organize their — 


Then he urged that the employers | 
call on the National Labor Board | 


to deal with disputes that might 
arise. 

Great interest is being shown the 
bill of Senator Robert Wagner, Dem., 
chairman of the Na- 
tional Labor Board, designed to re- 
strict the scope of company unions 
and to strengthen the board of 
which he now is chairman. 


Uncle Sam, Landlord, May Hold Mortgage 
On One of Every Seven Homes and Farms 


FCA and HOLC to Be | 


ors to Approximately 
2 Million Families 


its 4 billion, 400 million dollar 
mortgage refinancing program, one 
out of every seven home owners in 
the country may have Uncle Sam 
as his mortgage holder. 

Of the 14 million families who 
own the homes they live in, 2.157,- 
000 probably will be in debt to the 
Home Owners Loan Corporation or 
to the Farm Credit Administration 
on their mortgage. 

Already Uncle Sam, through these 
two agencies, holds the mortgages 
on 223,933 city and farm homes, or 
one out of every 62 homes in the 
And the mortgage re- 


- enough to run the total of mort- | 


financing program has barely be- | 


gun. 


Debtors of Government. 

Last summer the Home Owners 
Loan Corporation and the Farm 
Credit Administration were given 2 
billion, 200 million dollars each with 
which to refinance distressed urban 
and farm mortgages. When a home 
owner or farmer is having difficulty 
with his mortgage, he applies to one 
of these agencies, which, if matters 
can be arranged, trades one of its 
bonds or a cash settlement for the 
mortgage. 

The mortgage passes from the 
hands of a private mortgage holder 
to the hands of one of these 
agencies. The Government instead 
of a private citizen becomes the 
creditor. The home owner or farmer 
is now not in debt to a private citi- 
zen or corporation but to the Fed- 
eral Government itself. 

To Hold 2,157,000 Mortgages. 

At the present rate of refinanc- 
ing, the Government will have gath- 
ered into its hands approximately 
2.157.000 mortgages before its 4 
billion, 400 million dollar program 
comes to an end. In other words, 
2.157.000 families in the country will 
be looking to the Government. as 
their creditor. 

There are, according to the last 
census, only 14,002,000 familiies in 
America who own their homes, 


either in the city or on farms, and 


gratification at :ts passage by Con- | 


gress. 
| C. G. MARSHALL. 


.live in them. The rest of the 30 
million odd families rent their 
homes. Only those who own their 


homes and live in them are eligible 


;, for Government mortgage relief. 


Already 223,933 of these home 


owners have arranged to have their | 


mortgages transferred from a pri- 
vate creditor to one of the two 
Government agencies. Together the 
HOLC and FCA have spent 484 mil- 
lion dollars taking up these mort- 
gages. Between them the _ two 
agencies still have more than 3 bil- 


lion, 900 million dollars left with | 


which to take up other mortgages. 

At the present rate. of Govern- 
ment lending this reserve fund of 
almost 4 billion dollars should be 


gages 
million. 
Farm Debt Refinancing. 
Thus far, the farm refinancing 
has been proceeding. much more 
rapidly than the work in the city, 
although the urban task has been 


refinanced welk-up over 


greater and the amount of money . 


spent there has been larger. 

Between May 1, 1933, and March 
7, 1934, the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration had refinanced and taken 
over 118,939 farm mortgages at a 
cest of about 189 million dollars 
in bonds or cash. 

At this rate the 2 billion, 200 mil- 
lion dollars at the disposal of the 
FCA should be sufficient to re- 
finance 1,380,000 farm mortgages, 
bring them into the vaults of the 
FCA. According to the census, 
there are in the country only 3,498,- 
688 farm homes occupied by the 
owners. The other farms are rented 
and not eligible for help. With 
1.380.000 mortgages in its hands, 
the FCA would have a mortgage on 
2 out of every 5 homes eligible for 
mortgage aid. 

Loans on Urban Homes. 

The urban home refinancing in 
the hands of the HOLC has involved 
more money thus far. but has re- 
sulted in fewer refinancings. Be- 
tween the date of its organization 
and March 2, the HOLC had re- 
financed and taken over 104,994 city 
home mortgages at a cost of 295 
million dollars, most of which was 
in corporation bonds. 

Proceeding at this rate, the 
HOLC will be able to take over 
776.955 city home mortgages be- 
fore its 2 billion, 200 million dollars 
is exhausted. Holding this many 
mortgages, the HOLC would have 
one out of every 13 eligible for re- 
financing. There are, the census 
shows, only 10.503,386 city homes 
which are lived in by their owners 


, and which. therefore, are eligible | 


An Ohio Woman First of Sex in 


‘Judge Florence E. Allen, first woman as- 


‘Miss Genevieve Cline being a member 


lor of Arts degree from Salt Lake College. 


paper woman. 


Calls 


For Loans Aggregating 


Over 4 Billions 


for refinancing by the Government. 

The Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board on March 9 announced the 
election of Bernard J. Rothwell, of 
Boston, as chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank of Boston, serving the New 
England States. 


in its report the past week, says it 
is easy to say the lives of splendid 
men and costly Government prop- 
erty would have been saved had 
the “Akron” remained in her han- 
gar. At the same time, the report 
states, Forecaster Charles L. Mitch- 
ell testified he never knew of so 
general a storm area as on the At- 


_ lantic seaboard that night. 


The appointment | 


follows the Board's acceptance of | 


the resignation of Winthrop Murray 
Crane, Jr., of Dalton, Mass. 


A Bob-hiired Judge 
—. ina High Court — 


“Whatever reason there may be 
to expect that expert airmanship 
can out-maneuver turbulent storm 
conditions of intense violence,” the 
report says, “in the present state of 
the art there seems no justification 
in, peace time training for under- 
going unusual hazards.” 

Flight Not Justified 

The report concludes there was 
sufficient reason in the exercise of 
prudence, to cance] the flight, 
which was in the nature only of a 
routine training exercise. “As bat- 
tleships avoid shoals and other 
navigation dangers in the absence 
of a war emergency, so the air- 
ship should be handled in a manner 
reasonably to insure its presence 
on the scouting line in time of 
emergency and not to be lost by im- 
prudent operations.” 

The Joint Committee recommends 
the issuance of four weather maps 
a day, as in Europe, instead of two 
as in the United States now. 

The Committee agrees with naval 
authorities that the operation, 
maintenance, and development of 
airships continue, notwithstanding 
the losses of the “Akron” and the 
“Shenandoah”. The “Akron”. which 
cost $5.358.000, went to her destruc- 


tion with the loss of 74 lives. The 
“Shenandcah”, costing $2.209.000. 
Was destroved Septimber 3, 1925. 


‘also with the loss of 14 lives. 


In Exrerimental Stage 
The Committee report says air- 


Continuance. | 


unit of value. If a 
contest. in currency depreciation oc- 
curs—which is not likely—we shall 
use the margin granted by Congress 
to devalue the dollar but not other- 


wise. 


Power to negotiate tariff reciproc- 
ity agreements will be granted the 
President but with some modifica- 
tions of the original proposal as to 
the duration of the agreements and 
their latitude. 


Opposition to the Administration 
is increasing somewhat as the num- 


ber of aggrieved groups increases. 


pressure. 
Business and 


The restoration of compensation 
cuts of veterans is a direct result 


industry is be- 
wildered by the return to last Sum- 
mer’s economics of forcing higher 
costs before volume is visible. But 
the theory has less strength today 
than last August. For one thing the 
consumer is more active and has 
more spokesmen here. Rising prices 


are not popular with the average 


them back 


man. 


The high cost of living has 
lost many an election. 


799 
What has become 


EVILS OF of competition? Try 
ARTIFICIAL to get bids on raw 

materials and see 
CONTROL what open price 


posting has meant. 
It’s fine for the erstwhile competi- 
tors but it is doing damage to costs. 

The stoppage of cut-throat com- 
petition is one thing but the aboli- 
tion of price rivalry especially on the 
part of large units is not going to 
bring us stability either. - But this 
is what comes from artificial control. 

The new CWA has for its object 
relief. The Administration will 
‘spend about $1,000,000 a year for 
the next few years faking care of 
the unemployed and trying to fit 
into the ecoonomic 
scheme. 

If the Administration would keep 
clear the distinction between re- 
covery and relief, there would be 
more progress made. 

Forcing industry to absorb labor 
and increase its costs before it is 
really able to do so will send up 
costs hieher than buyers can stand, 
consumption will be curtailed, pro- 
duction lessened and recovery re- 
tarded. 


It be far increase 
‘he grants for relief even though 
it moans higher taxes than to throw 
monkey wrenches in the delicately 
onverating recovery machine. A 
sound recovery will in turn diminish 
eraduallv the government’s relief 
hurden 


Ship operation is still ex; perimental, 
that the Navy should give more at- 
tention to training air’ men in the 
science of aerology, that there 
should be efforts to devclep for air- 
ships a Diesel tvpe motor that does 
not require carrving . inflammable 
fuel abroad-ship. 


Post on a_ Federal 
Appellate Tribunal 


“Her Honor, if it please you.” 

Yes, bobbed-haired woman has 
meunted the bench of an august Federai 
Court, court oniv ene step belor 
the Supreme Court of the United Staies 
at that! 

All this is by 


Davin LAWRENCE. 


way of. introduction to 


sistant county prosecutor in Qhio, first 
woman ever to be elected to a Common 


Pleas Court in Ohio. and the first woman 

member of a State Supreme Cour. Published once a week by United States News Publishine Corporation 
The highest point in Judge Allen’ Washington. D C : 

career so “far’ has just been reached 


President Roosevelt has elevatec her from 
the bench of the Supreme Court of Ohio 
to the bench of the Federal Circuit Cour 
of Appeals. Miss Allen. therefore. be- 

comes the second woman Federal Judge second Unit St ails Building 
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and a Master c: Arts degree from West 
ern Reserve. 
She started on her career 


as a news- 
From 1904-06 she was as- 
sistant Berlin correspondent for the Nen 
York Musical Courier, and for three yea-s 
following that was music editor of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. From 1910-13 
Miss Allen was a lecturer in music on tho 
Board of Education of New York City. 
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In 1913, she received her law degree from 
New York University. and the followine 
year hung out-her shingle in Cleveland 
From that point began a legal career 
that has now led Judge Allen to the! 
‘bench of the United States Circuit Court 
‘of Appeals. L 
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THE STORY 


OF THE 


PRESIDENT WEEK 


A COLORFUL CHURCH SERVICE—WELCOMES NRA CRITICS—-ONCE 
MORE THF TARIFF—ON OUR WAY’ COMPLETED—CLARENCE 
DARROW AND HIS LOST PURSE—ST. LAWRENCE STRUGGLE 


PROPITIOUS events and an en- 
thusiastic citizenry united to 
mark the beginning of the Presi- 


dent’s second year of stewardship | 


with certain fortuitous pomp and 
circumstance. In a .drizzling rain 
the White House car wound its 
way up the drives of Mt. St. Alban’s 
where the beginnings of Washing- 
ton’s most ambitious Episcopalian 
house of worship is located. Lead 
by the cassocked Verger and be- 
tween the Bishop in all bis robes 
and a Naval Aide in his gold- 
braided uniform, the President was 
escorted to his seat midway down 
the great choir. Here he witnessed 
the colorful procession of incotta 
and surplice, led by the high gold 
cross of Sinai. 

In the evening the President and 
Mrs. Roosevelt attended a dinner 
given By the members of the Cabinet 
and their wives. 

The great congress of industry, 
offered the second opportunity for a 
public appearance of the Chief Ex- 
ecutive. 

NRA Crities Use 
DAR Hall 
MONDAY morning early the 

guests of the Blue Eagle began 
to fill to overfiowing the hall that 
once a year shelters the conclave of 
the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. 

“It is the longest speech I have 
made in the past year,” said the 
President wnen he had finished, 
“IT said what I believe.” 

And it was one that held his list- 
eners. 

Back to the White House and 
lunch with Secretary of the Treas- 


tional officers of the Order of Ahepa, an international Greek fraternal order. 
J, Booras, president, is the first figure to the left. 


off the President's mind. But not 
a governmental burden. One that 
only the poor oafs who earn their 
bread by the drip of their pens will 
understand. His book is finished. 
“On Our Way” is the title and it 
follows “Looking Forward” which 


was completed before he was 
elected. 

“Finishing the work’ is a great re- 
lief to me,” he said at his weekly 
press conference. And his hearers 
thinking of deadlines, understood. 


A conference of Congressional 
leaders on the subject of the airmail 
contracts resulted in action that 
hurled that subject across the first 
page headlines again. New legisla- 
tion for letting of contracts not to 
exceed three years was announced. 

The Executive Order, creating the 
National Recovery Review Board, 
the court of last resort for the con- 
sumer under the NRA already organ- 
ized with Clarence Darrow at its 
head, was issued. Meanwhile Chair- 
man Darrow, criminal lawyer and 
champion of the under-dog in gen- 
eral, had made his appearance in 
Washington, found himself in a 
taxicab without his purse but 
famous énough for his good deeds 
to cause the taxi-driver to insist on 
hauling him free. 

William Green, President of the 
American Federation of Labor, and 
Edward Filene, philanthropist and 
millionaire merchant of Boston, 
called upon the President on vari- 
ious errands. Each expressed for 
publication, and in varying phase- 
ology, the opinion that industrialists 
who opposed granting a reduction 
in the working hours of labor, were, 


—Underwood & Underwood 


THE ORDER OF THE AHEPA CALLS 


Among the many callers at the White House during the past week were the na- 


Harris 


H. King, of Utah, who accompanied the party to the White House 


ury Morgenthau and then a con- 
ference with Harold Ickes in his 
capacity as Oil Administrator. With 
him came Attorney General Cum- 
mings and Donald Richberg. the 
NRA’s lawyer, to pass upon the pro- 
posed modification of the decree of 
the courts against the oil companies 
of California. 

Meanwhile measles had come to 
the White House. “Grandad” found 
himself quarantined away from 
golden-haired little “Sistie’ Dall, a 
regulation which even Executive 
Order couldn't alter and one that 
even a President couldn't explain to 
the discomfited “Buzzie.”’ 

And Now the Tariff 
Is in Again 
A YEAR ago Tuesday the President 
had slammed shut the doors of 
the nation’s banks with a bang that 
had echoed around the world. 

On the eve of that historic anni- 
versary the President of the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association had tele- 
graphed him: “The banking struc- 
ture of the country is sound and 
liquid and banks have never been in 
stronger position to function effec- 
tively.” 

Then the tariff made another bow 
when a conference was called with 
the Democratic members of the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
on the bill to be reported shortly. 

Beside Chairman Doughton, 


Francis B. Sayre. Assistant Secretary | 


of State, was present since his chief, 
Secretary Hull. is keeping a watchful 
eye on this measure involving, he 
believes, potentialties that go be- 
yond the question of trade barriers 
deep into the roots of international 
accord. 

Then came a caller—not on the 
President—but on one _ Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, philatelist. It was 
dapper Senor Gonzales. Zaledon, 
Charge d’Affaires of the Legation of 
Costa Rica. With him he carried 
gingerly a package, which unwrap- 
ped, revealed a book containing a 
collection of rare issues of his coun- 
try’s stamps. 


N WEDNESDAY the world 


learned that a great weight was | 


to use a simile whieh enfbraces the 

ideas of both, amputating their 

noses to spite their physiognomies. 


St. Lawrence 
Struggle Impends 
T: LAWRENCE waterways loomed 
large and underscored on the 
President's agenda on Thursday. 
He was deep in the fight and March 
14 is set as the date when the ques- 


tion will come to a vote. Senator 
Duffy ‘Dem.), of Wisconsin, called 
and later a group of other 


dignitaries, residents of the terri- 
tory adjacent to the Great Lakes 
and warmly championing the 
measure, led by slight, pugnacious, 
and socialistic Major Hoan, of Mil- 
waukee, pledged their allegiance to 
the cause. They were urged to take 
their arguments to the Capitol with 
the President's blessing and the as- 
surance that they would not be 
prosecuted for lobbying. 

Already hopes for early adjourn- 
ment of Congress had been aban- 
doned but still cherishing the hope 
of speeding the slow wheels Senator 
Joe Robinson, Majority "eader, came 
to the White House :nd tried to 
write out a list of “must” bills to 
force into the hopper. 

Another separate conference was 
held on the annoying Independent 
Offices Appropriation bill which in- 
cluded the restoration of the pay- 
cut levied on Government employes 
as a part of the economy program. 
It ended, as the Caucws called later 
on did, without defini'® result. 

x * 


No White House Visit 
By Colonel Linbergh 


RUMOR that Col. Charles A. 

Lindbergh was to be at the White 
House brought a flock of camera 
men to the scene on Friday, but the 
Lone Eagle did not appear. » To feed 
their hungry and disappointed films 
the photographers snapped the Hel- 
lenic delegation, pictured above. 

It had been a weary week, and one 
newspaperman ventured the sugges- 
tion that perhaps Florida palms 
would The 


soon beckoning. 


Nert to him is Senator William 


No Reenrollments 


_ For CCC Projects 


| Plans for Second Half Year In- 
clude Its Own Spread-the- 
work Movement 


‘The March of Banks 
A Wave of Liquor Imports | 


Cut Down Prices | : 


Reduction of Total ef Closed | 
National Institutions to 280 
Of the 7,000 national banks closed when 


President's Plan to Lift Restrictions on Imports to In- 


| crease the Supply a year ago, 280 never have reopened. 
Since it reached its stride last Summer, | | Comptroller of tne Currency J. F. T. 

the Civilian Conservation Corps has pro-| On May 1 all the whiskey, brandy, beer, 44,000,000 gallons a year, President Roose- pre-e pny ge agit oA myer oy oe 

vided outdoor jobs for about 300,000 young ‘rum, gin, and wines in the world may enter | Vélt_ says. hanks with frozen Patra of erent 

men and war veterans. the United States if there is a demand for | The lifting of the quota restrictions is. mately $232,000,000 never had reopened 
Now the CCC, laying plans to continue | them. a temporary expedient, according to the | 


their doors. 
President's plan. The restrictions will end | 
its forestry improvement program through- | sident Roosev On ‘the other hand, the Comptroller 
‘out the year, had adopted a work-spread-— Pre oosevelt on that date will lift | | Wares the present quotas expire on April | said, he had approved reorganization 
' ing movement of its own, 


.|the restraining hand which the Govern- | '30, and importation without limit by any. . 
At the direc poo hee “itd © ‘licensed importer will be allowed for 30 Plans for four-fifths of these national 
pt on liquor imports. The | At the end of that banks still closed, 228 such plans having 

| been approved and 52.rejected. 
Reopening of banks is continuing. Dur- 


,ing February. 63 banks were reopened. 
‘Combining Federal Units ar January 69 were reopened, and in .De- 


Enjoving a mounting inflow of taxes, india in Utility Bills 
Government en- ° 
As Result of Inquiry 


tion of the President, it is forbidding re- or 60 days at least. 
have completed a | ‘quota system whereby the Government. time the quotas may be reinstated. 
been leaving to accept other employment. | 
The War Department estimates that not!” y.ger this w 4 
‘more than 75,000 men who enrolled prior. weve liquors, 
to July 1, 1983. will be in the cam on domestic liquor prices, the President hopes, 
ps be swept downward. This is the | 
CCC plans for the rest of the year hinge | thet particularly from liquor, 
on appropriation of more funds by Con- | American consumer too much. ‘forcement of internal revenue laws is 


gress. The Corps expects to take On an- | 4, nic effort to increase the li 'scattered over several departments and | Electric and gas utilities have had their 
quor sup-_ 

other 250,000 unemployed between now : |bureaus. To merge this activity, the | affairs examined in a “goldfish:bowl” for 

and October 15, as replacements for those. ply and depress prices, President Roose- President issued an_ executive 


-velt planned during the past week to take | order’ seven years, as the Federal Trade Com- 
who drop out or who complete a years) ‘another step. uadeeme of old distilleries, | 'March 10 which draws the work into the! mission pried into their business methods 
_ Service. ‘most of them small family plants in the | Bureau of Internal Revenue. "under Senate mandate. 

a "=== ‘south, will be given licenses to make | Abolished is the Alcohol Beverage Unit) Although there has been merely an in- 
President laughed and replied that, , liquors again. /of the Department of Justice while: the| vestigation, the public has been saved 
out of consideration for the men |. Shut out of the distilling business when | Prohibition Division of the Department is | $66,454,240 in the last four years as a re- 
who cover his activities. he might lit resumed because they were tardy in | transferred to the Bureau of Internal | sult of electricity rate cuts in companies 
take a Southern trip by ‘ie ond of applying for permits, the plants which | Revenue. The President asked Congress’ it has studied. says the Commission. An- 


the montht 


\increase the American supply of liquor by | order immediately effective. been influenced by the inquiry. 


Back Into Business 


the banking holiday was clamped down) 


are now to be brought into production will|to enact a joint resolution making his! other $52,000,000 in rate cuts may have 


ki Help for Taxpayers 


In Making Returns 


3.900 Revenue Agents on the 
Job; Some Deductions That 
Will Be Allowed 


REASURY DEPARTMENT has or- 

dered all hands on deck to help the 
country's income taxpayers fill out their 
returns before the deadline falls on next 
Thursday, March 15. 

Under instructions dispatched to 3,900 
revenue agents b Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue Guy T. Helvering, their 
‘first duty in the immediate future is to 
help with the filing. of income tax re- 
turns. 

Returns are already rolling in. Millions 
of persons and corporations are expected 
| to pay hundreds of millions of dollars in 
‘taxes on their 1933 incomes before mid- 
| night of March 15. 

To help speed up the work, Commis- 
isioner Helvering explained especially two 
problems. He declared that accounts in 
‘closed banks may be deducted as bad 
‘debts if the bank has determined how 
much of the accounts are to be returned 
and how much lost. Bank stock which 
has become worthless also may be de- 
ducted as a loss, he said. 

While taxpayers rushed to get their re- 
turns in, the Treasury was considering the 
question of making them public for the 
first time since 1925. The President has 
power under the NIRA laws to make re- 
.turns public if he wishes. 
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WHAT THE PRESS THE NATION THINKS 


Asout WHAT THE GOVERNMENT 


+ 


Free Hand Asked | Most Editors See New CWA Plan 
As Inadequate 


For President in 
Promoting Tra 


Large Majority of Press for 
Executive Control of Tar- 


iff Rates and in Making 


Commercial Agreements 


Freedom from bitterness gives a new 
character to the tariff discussion that has 


followed the request of President Roose-| 
velt for power, without the recommenda- 


tion of the Tariff Commission, to change 

rates on imports, and without the approval 

of Congress, to arrange agreements with | 

‘foreign countries for mutual concessions. 

The purpose of the legislation would be 

to permit the President to negotiate with 

other nations by means of a “bargaining 
tariff” for the extension of American 
foreign trade. 

A substantial number of newspapers, 
representing both parties is divided on the 
subject in these proportions: 

7 For the proposal of the President 
that he be authorized to exercise this 
power over the tariff, 72 per cent; 
against the President's proposal, 28 per 
cent. Among the newspapers that sup- 
port the President, 42 per cent are Re- 
publication. 

Procedure of Other Nations 

Many arguments point out that other 
countries have entrusted tariff-making_ 
powers to executive officials, without the 
check of submitting schedules to legisla- 
tive bodies. It is indicated that one con- 
clusion which is potent with Americans 
~ ds that the average tariff bill is not framed 
definitely in response to united American 
demand, but in reality is a composite of 
regional demands for protection on various 
products. 

A feature of the genera] discussion is 
the conclusion that the President has 
launched the country into internation-. 
alism, as opposed to the nationalism based | 
upon effective tariff rates. 

Objections to One-Man Rule 

The opposition is based upon several 
considerations, orf of which is that the: 
intricacies of the tariff should not be 
placed under the control of a single man, 
the investigations of the effect of changes | 
in rates being too exacting, and vital to 
the industries affected. It is held that 
mistakes might be costly. The importance 
of the tariff body is emphasized. 

It is also argued that there should be 
adequate safeguards for Congressional res 
. view. and that a one-man power migh 
decree life or death overnight for parti- 
cular industries. Doubt is expressed as 
to the equipment, in these practical lines, 
of the economic advisers.of the President. 

It is contended that there is divided. 
Democratic opinion, and that action might 
create havoc in some States. In connec- 


tion with the establishment of banks for, 


foreign trade, objection is made to financ- 
ing American exports with American 


‘Foreign Sale of Surpluses 
On the question of financing trade, the 

Baltimore Sun (Dem.), comments 
“Even if the idea of trying to get sur-. 
pluses into world markets is taking hold, 
as a substit for the idea of getting rich 
by produc less goods, we still may have 
to overcome the belief inherited from Re- 
publican administrations that the way to 
get our surpluses out into the world is by 


manipulations rather than by straight-. 


away trading, in the former economic era 
there were many students who pointed out 


that our increases in exports were almost P 


in exact proportion to our loans. 
is to say, we were not trading; we were 


loaning our goods to other people and call-_ 


ing the loans sales. Mr. Hoover had an 
elaborate refutation of this simplicity. But 
when the loans stopped, the sales abroad 
stopped, too. 

“The lesson ought to be clear. Yet one 
reads that Mr. Peek is playing with a 
scheme to base exports on Government 


credits. If that is so. Mr. Roosevelt and , 


his advisers had better think twice. By and 
large, if we sell goods abroad, we must 
buy goods abroad. And if we buy, we can , 
sell profitably.” 
Opposition to Trade Financing 
“It is probable that the proposal will 
encounter strong, if not successful, opposi- 


tion,” argues the Southern Independent 


Nashville Banner, with the further state- 
men}: 

“The situation at least contains its ele- 
ment of embarrassment, in that the Dem- 
ocrats in Congress made determined at- 
tack upon the feature of the Hawley- 
Smoot tariff bill that conferred upon 


President Hoover even specified and lim- | 


ited power of revision of tariff rates. Be- 
sides, the heavily protected interests which 
have been fortified under the Republican 
tariff policy would scarcely be willing to 
have their degree of future protection left 
dependent upon the will of a Democratic 
President. 

“At any rate. the country will hear more 


of the foreign trade policy and the tariff | 


in the next few weeks than at any time 
since the President entered the White 
House.” 


Process of Recovery 

Public confidence in the President's. 
good judgment is pointed to as a factor | 
in the prospect of achieving results. One’ 
argument is that, in balancing exports 
against imports, “industrial recovery in 
this country must carry “with it a steadily | 
increasing industrial productiveness, which | 
will sooner or later outstrip the American ' 
capacity for absorption.” The Cleveland 
News (Rep.), declares: 

“The importance of the issue has many 


times been over-rated. The capitulation |! 
of leading Democrats to the Republican | 


idea of tariff »rotection already has dulled 
its keen partisan edge. 
situation while the protective idea must 
be preserved, the tariff is more a weapon | 
for bringing foreign nations to terms than | 
a sword of politics. 

“As such, no doubt Mr. Roosevelt pro- | 
poses to use it. 
off, since 1929, 48 per cent in volume and 
68 per cent in value, we must shop a bit | 
in the markets of the world for trade con- 
cessions designed to open more of our fac- 
tories and put more of our men to work. 


“Wisely used, the tariff can become our ; 
most effective means of foreign bargaining * 


power. 

“Wisely used, the tariff can become our 
most effective means of foreign bargain- | 
ing-power.” 


That | 


In the present | 


With our exports falling | ' 


+ 


— 


de President’s Project to Bridge Gap Until Industry Re- 


employs Held Expensiv e, Too Optimistic ~ 


Government plans to | 
vide employment, when the 
Civil Works Administration 
Suspends operations in the 
Spring. produce a_ wide 
‘variety of reactions when 
studied by the American pub- 
lic. It is a three-point pro- 
gram for taking care of sep- 
arate classes of people who 
are in need of work. 


Distressed families in rural 
areas will be helped to ob- 
-tain and maintain self-sup- 
port in their accustomed en- 
vironment. The plan is to 
shift them from commercial 
farming, where they produced ' 
for the market, to subsistence 
farming, where they will pro- 
duce for their own needs, and. 
have a chance to obtain 4 
modest cash income through 
part-time or seasonal jobs in 
small industries, on the roads, 
in other public works. ge 

So-called stranded popula- |: 
tions living in single industry | = 
communities such as worked- 
out mine fields are to be 
helped by removal to other 
communities, or by being 
established on small traets of 
‘land near which: new indus-— 
tries ma, be developed. 

For the unemployed in cities | 
the plan is to provide jobs , 
through what the President 
‘calls “a flexible program of | 
public works” of a sort not 
normally undertaken by public bodies and 
yet outside the field of private industry. 

The project is very fully discussed by 
the country, with divisions of opinion in 
‘these proportions: 

Confidence in the success of the plans, 

30 per cent; belief that they will be in- 
. adequate, 70 per cent. Among those who 

see the need for further action there is 

10 per cent acceptance of the conclusion 

that unemployment must be treated as 

likely to be permanent,’ unless new 
methods are to be adopted, and 10 per 
cent which isaconvinced that all will de- 
pend upon future developments in in- 
dustry, 80 per cent draws no conclusion. 

Admitting that “a great many people 
have been helped by the CWA,” the San 
Francisco Chronicle ‘(Rep.) contends: 

“It seems a pity that some way could 
not have been found for an orderly tran- 
sition from the temporary CWA program 
beng the projects supposed to absorb labor 

as it is in the tapering off 

ess. 


| Benefits and Harm 


In CWA Program 

“Beyond doubt a great many people 
|have been helped by the CWA, but 
| whether in proportion to the vast sums 
/expended may,be open to challenge. 


FOLKS 


also in the disruption of painfully built 
up local relief organizations and in the 
uncertainty of what further measures of 
relief, if any, localities may expect from 
| Washington. 


. “For the confusion and disappointment 
attendant upon the start of CWA, as for 


the delay in getting the PWA projects go- 
ing, excuse is made, and with justice, that 
such phenomena are inseparable from 
any great programs of Government enter- 
rise. 

| “Yet this defect in such matters is dis- 
covered as no surprise. Everyone knows 
that such obstacles are and will be en- 


countered under any program of this na-. 


‘ture. It is not in the difficulties them- 
selves that the blame lies but in failure | 
to coordinate. 

“As a result we have one Federal official | 


cutting loose CWA workers from the pay 


roll but with the consolation sincerely of- 
fered that “something better” is in sight, | 
while another Federal offitial confers with 
Mayor Rossi on the formula for effecting 
the Government loans to start big im- | 
provements going. 


Only a ‘Vacation’ 


From Relief Rolls 

“In this circumstance there is hope but 
not great consolation for workers fired out 
of temporary jobs with permanent work 
still in the dim future. For thousands 
who hoped it would be a bridge \p per- 
manent employment CWA has _ proved 
only a brief. vacation from the public re- 
lief rolls. And it has not been a salu- 
tary experience to many who had kept off. 
the relief rolls in agonizing sacrifice to, 
/pride who did not get the bitterly needed 
temporary jobs because those on relief got 
preference, 


And) 
‘the cost has not been in cash alone but) 


WHO LIVE IN GLASS HOUSES 


SHOULDN’T BE AFRAID sid LIGHT 


have sanction of governmental wien | 
since history began. The first point is a 
return to the agricultural economy of the 
pioneers. The second point embodies a 
plan frequently undertaken by philanthro- 
pists, religious societies, foreign govern- 
ments. Quite familiar to American expe- 
rience is the third. 


“The new thing is the use of Federal 
funds in conjunction will State money to 
transplant communities or to root them 
on the land. It would not have been new 
to the Gracchi.” 


May Be Groundwork 
For National System 


Some papers find that the program 
follows lines which have already 
tested locally, and predict that on the 
larger national scale they will be watched 
with unusual interest., It is also con- 
tended that, as laid down, it 
ground work that must eventually become 
the basis for a great national welfare ac- 
tivity. Others would say that it promises 
improvement all along the line when taken 
in conjunction with seasonal occupations. 
Most favorable to success is the estimate 
that it will make the average American 


family self-supporting until such time as 


the economic crisis has passed. 

The Salt Lake Deseret News 
admits that there is “danger of govern- 
ment spending money for non-productive 
purposes,” but concludes as to the sug- 
gested program: 

“The President proposes a change of 
farming theory. The idea has been grow- 


ing rapidly that agriculture should be. 


made commercial, be carried on in large 
units, employ much machinery, and pro- 
duce single crops. This is the natural 
way for modern industrialists to look on 
the matter. 
giving a new strength to the diversified 


farm theory, where communities will con-— 


sume much more than under the other 
plan and have less to sell on the competi- 
‘tive market. 


‘Help for Farmers 


Probable Result 


| “The small farmers in need of govern- | 


ment help will be encouraged to enter 
with their neighbors into community proj- 
ects of self-support. The money they bor- 
row from the government for seed -and 
equipment may perhaps be paid back by 
road work and other public undertakings. 
In that way they will not be compelled 
to put their main efforts on competitive 
cash crops.” 

Several editors are convinced that the 
only way in which unemployment can be 
checked is through permanent public pro- 


vision for subsistence. suggestion | 
which comes from the Newport News_ 
Times-Herald (Dem.) is that “govern- 


‘ment cannot handle the whole proposition 


unless there is a new definition of the |: 


government's responsibility.” 
also States: 


“The program will turn the attention’ 


“Aspects looking to permanence” are ‘of the country to a permanent system of 
found in the President's program by the dealing with unemployment. Mr. Roose- 
Cincinnati Times-Star (Rep.), which of-;velt’'s plan is, however, a move in 
fers the comment: , the general attitude now being 

“These are all social ehjectives which ‘developed that the plight of the 

‘concern of the whole people, 
WHAT'S S IT GOING TO COST tence of 


THIS TIME?” 


| 


| 


| in the St. | Post Dispatch 


Ap- 
parently, 
mitted, well beyond the pres- 
ent emergency, to a plan of 
zovernment aid for unem- 
ployed groups.” 

Several papers declare that 
Mr. Roosevelt is too optimis- 
tic of the adequacy of his 
plans. A few would give at- 
tention to the Hoover pro- 
posals of local relief, on the 
zround that eventually the 
cost must rest on local com- 
munities. A substantial num- 
ber would place the burden 
upon the shoulder of public 
works and private industry. 
In reply to this recommenda- 
tion is the conclusion that in- 


relief. 

“There is no doubt,” thinks 
the 
(Dem.), “tat along with com- 
pleting many useful projects, 
'the CWA has involved a large 
‘amount of waste.” A popular 
conclusion is that “there 
should be some way of com- 
bining the real need of public 
improvements with the _ real 
demand for work by the un- 
employed.” 


been | 


(Ind.) 


The President apparently is’ 


That paper the Home Owne 


we are to be com-' 


dustry and/business cannot 
increase th contribution to | 


Youngstown Vindicator 


Codes Reviving 
Trust Problems, 
Economist Finds 


Various Reactions to NRA 
And Other Experiments: 
Preachers, Teachers, Sur- 
vey Progress 


Radio and speakers’ platforms continued 
_last week to echo comment on the progress 
| of the Administration's recovery efforts. 
By no means all the remarks about NRA 


were heard in Washington, where General , 


| Hugh 8S. Johnson had invited critics of all 
| types to come and express themselves for 
i the good of the order. 

| Dr. Harlow S. Person, Director of the 
Taylor Society, expressed the fear that 
|}uuder the present industrial set-up, em- 
|ployers would take advantage of shorter 
|hours and added costs to raise prices far 


| above the point of compensation for the 


added costs. The old trust evils crop out 
again, he told a nation-wide radio audi- 
ence, March 4, speaking from New York 
City. 

| “The trust problem,” 
| Person, “is now with us again under a new 
}guise. Freedom for organization, mis- 
named industrial self-government, freedom 
|to compensate for the cost of shorter 
|hours; and freedom to establish standards 
of trade policies, have given opportunity 


according to Dr. 


* |for development in the direction of carte- 


| 


Cartoonist Talburt in the Rocky News 


|lization. Restriction of output in order to 
maintain prices; price agreements, restric- 
| tions on new equipment,—such things may 
have the ultimate result of pushing many 
‘workers outside the circle of organized 
| production, perhaps never to make their 
in again.’ 
Better Bank Situation 
| The attitude of a practical business man 
toward recovery efforts was expressed by 
J. C. Penney, founder and head of the J. C. 
Penney Company, before the Kiwanis Club 
(of Houston, Texas, in a plea for coopera- 
tion with the Administration. 

The chain store operator said it was 
difficult to believe now that less than a 
year ago a large portion of the banks 


‘throughout the Nation were closed and. 


“that the financial life of the country 
seemed on the verge of collapse. The 
present situation shows up brilliantly 
against such a background. 

“During November, 


— 


+ 


+ 


IS DOING 


‘SWEEPING CHANGES IN NRA METHODS 
OF OPERATION FAVORED BY CRITICS 


National comment on the 
ferences between Gen. Hugh S. 
Johnson and critics of the National 
Recovery Administration shows 
practically unanimous belief that 


this Government agency will con- 
tinue to serve the country but that 


sweeping changes in 


December and Jan-. 


uary, 192 banks that had been closed since , 
last March reopened on a sound basis. re- | 
leasing deposits of approximately $215,- | 


has the 000.000 


No stretch of the imagination could pic- | 


ture the joy and gladness that this brought 
_to the thousands of depositors whose funds 
—in many cases, all they had—were re- 
stored to them and made available for 


circulation and for providing the neces- | 


Sities of life.” 
A Socialist's Views . 
A critic of many administrations, Nor- 


man Thomas, leader of the Socialist Party. | 


is willing to admit that the President is: 
doing the best he can, but deplores the | 


idea of 


system.” Mr. Thomas feels that the 


guided, he said in Washington March 3. 
He believes that the President “has not 


succeeded and is not on the road to suc-. 


cess, a fact which is evidenced by the 
|misery of share-croppers, the army of the 
unemployed, the lack of sufficient produc- 
tion and the mal-distribution of what we 
produce. Neither he nor anybody else can 
successfully marry a plan for the general 
good to the supremacy’ of the profit 
system.” 
| Earl Harding. an Advisory Member of 
the Committee for the Nation in a radio 
address March 2 from Schenectady, N. Y., 
/pointed out that bureaucracy, once estab- 
, lished, never loses its grip. Referring 
“specifically to the AAA, he said that: 
“We started by plowing under cotton. 

without thinking through to what would 
| become of hundreds of thousands of poor 
itenant farmers. Now that permanent 
‘compulsory reduction of cotton acreage 
is proposed, the South faces a new prob- 
lem. The peanut growers demand control. 
/so that peanuts cannot be grown on the 
|Jand where cotton is prohibited. And after 
/peanuts—what? And after corn? And 
after hogs? The end no man knows.” 
From the Pulpit 

The Rev. Charles FE. Coughlin, Detroit 
priest, in a radio talk March 4 told his 
listeners from his Detroit pulpit that the 


‘more or less successful.” 
rs’ Loan Corporation for 
criticism, however, saying that it “has not 
functioned at all.” 
| Another priest, 
Sweeney, 
College, Buffalo, N. Y.. 
there the same day that he was unalter- 
_ ably opposed to a measure approved by the 
present Administration, the proposed 
child-labor amendment, “because the 
| grant of power is excessive. 

“Under this grant of power and under 
,the pressure of organized minorities, no 
one can tell what Congress will do. I 
Oppose the amendment, because it was 
buried under the negative votes of 26 
States seven years ago and it is unfair to 
try to reverse that vote in a moment of 
panic, especially since the problem is much 
less acute than it was at that time. 

“I see no reason why States cannot 
handle’ the whole question much better 
than the Federal Government.” 

Changing Education 
The New Deal brings with it a revolu- 


the. Rev. James P. 


efforts of the leaders are sincere but mis-_ 


New Deal during its first year had been. 
He singled out | 


“tinkering up the old capitalist 


vice-president of Canisius | 
told an audience | 


tion in education as well as in ecomonics | 


and in the philosophy of government. ac- 
cording to Dean William F. Russell, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Addressing a Washington. D. C., meeting 
of Progressive Education 
March 8, he said: 


tion. It must have as its aim the pro- 
duction of citizens who understand the 
society in which we ‘have lived, the evil 
effects of selfishness, the social suicide 
of cut-throat competition. and the stu- 
pidity of narrow nationalism in a world of 
society. 

“It must hold as it purpose the pro- 
duction of citizens who will have the back- 
ground and knowledge sufficient to judze 
clearly the efforts of their leaders toward 
‘economic reconstruction.” 


| 
| 


Association | 


“The New Deal demands a new educa-:| 


its methods 
will make it conform more closely 
to the demands of taose who are 
affected by the exercise of its func- 
tions. 

The press is almost without 
exception impressed by the cor- 
rectness of the criticisms that 
have been urged against the NRA, 
while in the printed comments it 
has emphasized the fact that no 
other method has been offered 
under which the objects before 
this agency could be initiated. 


The hope is voiced that with the 
amended ways of approaching the 
task before General Johnson and 
his associates, wages and prices may 
be brought into proper relationship 
and employment be properly main- 
tained. 

Industry’s Cooperation Essential 

One point that is nfade is that the 
project would have no hope of suc- 
cess except under a program of in-4 


ONE YEAR OUT 


a 
5K 


Cartoonist Ireland in the Columbus Dispatch 
—-—— President. 


dustrial cooperation, “for every corporation 
that refused to follow it would have an ad- 
vantage over its competitors. 

Gen. Johnson's own proposals for re- 
forming the system under which opera- 
tions have been conducted have been com- 
mended as giving greater interest to the 
proceedings and laying the foundation for 
more practical suggestions from the critics 
than would otherwise have been brought 
out. 

Twe:ve Proposed Revisions 

His list of twelve reforms was: 

“A more uniform and equitable rule of 
price stabilization where necessary to 
maintain wages against cut-throat com- 
petition, and further insurance against 
prices rising faster than _ purchasing 
power; 

“A more effective rule on costs to pre- 
vent sales below production costs; 

“Uniformity of wages and hours in com- 
petitive industries; 

“Uniformity of north-south code aiger- 
entials; 
“Shorter hours and higher wages; 


“Protection of nal business against 
monopoly’, 
“An improved method for better code 
compliance; 
“Financing code administration without 
racketeering; 
limination 
among codes: 


of confiicting provisions 


“Labor and consumer representation as. 


advisors on code authorities; 
“Uniformity of governmental represent- 
ation on code authorities: 
“Wider use of mechanism for 
labor disputes.” 
Status of Consumer 


It is maintained by,some of the editors 
that as originally drafted the code gave a 
“raw deal’ to the consumer, while others 
pointed out that, because of the unprece- 
dente@ character of the movement, most 
of the codes were frankly experimental. 

In a review of the conference, the Chat- 
tanooga Times ‘Dem.) remarks: “The re- 
sult of General Johnson's call for criti- 


settling 


cism of the N. R. A. has been altogether 


different from Shakespeare's implied re- 


sult of attempts to “call spirits from 
the briny deep.” A vertiable flood 
of criticism is being poured upon 
the General and his agency. More- 
over. many of the critics do not 
seem to be at all mindful. of the 
Recovery Administrator’s statement 
as to the kind of criticism desired. 

“Apparently every phase of the 
NRA program has been criticized 
and denounced. Even General 
Johnson himself has not escaped. 
And criticism has teen voiced “in 
the provinces” as well as at the 
‘hearings in Washington. It seems 
also to have been voiced by every 
Class affected. Even the National 
Recovery Administrator himself has 
found fault with the NRA program 
now in effect.” 

Difficult Transition Period 

The Wichita Beacon (Rep.) makes 
the favorable comment on the pro- 
ceedings at the conference: 

“The code’s the thing. Yet the 
codes will be revised. Gen. Hugh 
S. Johnson, doughty warrior, the 
chieftian of the NRA, says to the 
people, to business and industry, 
that sweeping changes will be 
brought about through orders of the 


“The wonder of the experiment ‘thus 
far is not that it has made many mistakes, 


but that it has not made more, for the 
fact remains that in less than a year the 
businesses of the United States have been 
brought under codes, the general princi- 
ples have been outlined and the job of 
making them work has been properly im- 
posed on employers and employes alike.” 

“Eventually the NRA must stand or fall 
on the basis of its merits; .the plan will 
lose not at all by having its demerits fully 
and freely disclosed,” says the Lansing 
State Journdl (Rep.), while the Chicago 
Daily News (Ind.) concludes: 

“The NRA was authorized as an ,emer- 
gency measure. It should continue to be 
regarded wholly as an emergency meas- 
ure, to be ended as conditions improve. 

“Business is ready and waiting to go 
ahead in this country. But it is bewil- 
dred and fearful. One essential for the 
restoration of confidence, on which the 
future prosperity of all of us depends. is 
a complete and seedy revamping of NRA 
on sound and workable principles.” 
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Paid to Living Policyholders. 
(Endowments, Dividends, Annuities, Cash 
Values, etc.) also 


Loaned to Policyholders on Sole Security of Their 


Paid to Beneficiaries in Death Claims............. 


Issued 129,159 New Policies totaling.............. 
(Excluding Revivals, Additions, Annuity & Group Policies) 


Issued New Group Life Insurance totaling........ 


Issued 51,213 New Annuities with Premiums 


Increased its Total Assets WY. 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U.S, 


THOMAS I. -PARKINSON, President 


393 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
A M1,tual Company Founded in 1859. Incorporated under the Laws of the State of New York 


1934 | .» Lhe Equitable Starts the Year 1934 with: 


1,613,295 Policies for total Insurance of .......... $6,196,495,744 


174,210 Annuity Contracts in force representing 
contractual Annual Payments of......0. 


Total Assets (Including Cash $48,639,504 and 
U. S. Government Securities $96, 910,342). »seee $1,520,707,379 


Bonds and stocks are valued in accordance with the laws of the State of New York 
and the valuations furnished by the National Convention of Insurance Commissio 


Insurance Reserve 
and other Liabilities............. $1,436,214,353 

Dividends apportioned for Distribu- 
| 


Received Income from all sources ......ceeecseees 
Excess of Income over Disbursements ..........- 


.». Since its organization, 75 Years ago, The Equitable has 


Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries in 


71,998,480 
Cash Values and Other Payments 807,359,938 


38,268,922 
46,224,104 


$88,212,374 


ners. 


1,520,707,379 


193 3 . «+ During the year 1933 The Equitable 


$353,060,941 
279,122,334 
$73,938,607 


$154,924,529 


$79,543,000 
$64,994,589 
$319,867,066 


$79,764,668 


$50,699,123 
$49,010,372 


[] Retirement Income 


C) College Fund Policies 
C) Insurance and Annuities for Women 
_) Life Annuities of all Kinds 


WHAT THE EQUIT ABLE OFFERS 


C Life {nsurance for Family Protection 


Policies 


If interested in receiving printed matter on any of the above plans, simply indicate 
by cross (x) and return this advertisement with your name and address to the 
Home Office of the Equitable, 393 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


(| Partnership Insurance 

|_| Group Life Insurance for Employees 
{| Group Pensions for Employees 

Salary Savings Insurance 

[} Policies for Boys and Girls 
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Test For Recovery 
Units: How Many 
To Be Employed?’ 


New Yardstick Just Dis- 
covered Applied to Ques- 
tion of Setting Up Banks 
To Aid Small Businesses 


A new yardstick with which to measure 
the value of proposed new Government re- 
covery agencies was discovered during the 
past week as the Government tried to 
decide whether it would set up a new svs- 
tem of banks for the aid of small industry. 

The new yardstick, as explained by Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr., is the number of men anv new 
proposal will put back to work. From now 
on the more men a scheme will reemploy 
in industry, the better chance the scheme 
has for adoption. Proposed agencies not 
fostering reemployment. Secretary Mor- 
genthau suggested, should be shelved. 

Applying its new measuring stick with 
vigor, the Treasury during the past week 
started a nation-wide survey to determine 
how many men would be put back to work 
if the Government set up 12 new banks 
from which small business could borrow 
intermediate credit. . 

Seven thousand banks and many hun- 
dreds of Chambers of Commerce were 
busy last week answering telegrams from 
the Treasury. The telegrams wanted to 
know how many intermediate credit loans 
were needed in the bank’s or Chamber's 
district and how many men would be 
called back to work in factories, mines 
and mills if the loans were made. 

What the bankers and business men re- 
ported was unknown to. the Treasury it- 
self as the week closed. Thousands of an- 
Swers, collected through the 12 Federal 
Reserve Banks. had vet to be separated 
and classified. 

Upon how the proposed new banks, 
which have been under discussions for 
Several weeks, measure up against the 
yardstick of .reemployment will depend 
their fate. Secre.rary Morgenthau has in- 
dicated that the plan will not receive his 
approval unless it would foster widespread 
reemployment. 

Meanwhile. many a small business man 
or his representative, in Washington to 
attend the NRA field day, declared that 
he needed the sort of credit which the 
proposed banks would furnish in order to 
keep his shop open under the increased 
NRA costs Deputy Administrator A. D. 
Whiteside of NRA was one of the first 
to suggest the new banks for this pur- 
bose. 

Governors of the 12 Federal Reserve 
Banks, gathered in Washington early in 
the week (0 attend one of their regular 
meetings, put their stamp of approval on 
the 12 new banks which would be verv 
Similar to their own Reserve Banks ex- 
cept that the new institutions would 
handle ard discount loans for longer 
periods of time than the Reserve Banks 
are allowed to handle. 

' The plan was laid before the 12 regional 


‘acceptable. would be appointed to 


A National Corps 
To Combat Crime 


Senator Copeland’s Plan for a 
Federal-State Force of 
48 Trained Men 


A nation-wide corps of 48 trained men, 
one from each State, selected by the 
Governor, is sought a8 an additional Fed- 
eral police force to fight kidnaping, rack- 
eteering, and other crime, under a Senate 
investigating committee plan. 

Senator Copeland ‘(Dem.), of New York, 
chairman of the committee, making ths 
announcement. 
plies from 44 Governors in response to 4 
questionnaire sent to the executive of 
every State 

Federal Pay Offered 

The selected individual in each case, if 
the 
bureau of investigation in the Department 
of Justice and given training. He would 
receive a dollar a year from the State, but 
receive the regular pay of the position in 
the Federal service. 

The services of these men. to be sta- 
tioned at assigned key locations in thie 
country, would be exactly the same uS 
those of the special agents in the Depart- 
ment of Justice. They would cooperate 
with local officials in ferreting out viola- 
tors of Federal laws. 

Here are some 
answers: 

Governor White, Ohio: The plan is ad- 
visable, timely and necessary. 


Aid to Crime Control 


Governor Futrell, Arkansas: Highly de- 
sirable: no Constitutional objections; each 


of the Governors’ 


‘man would be a police officer of the Stace 


and have the power of a Federal official. 
It would be a long step toward controlling 
crime throughout the United States. 

Governor Blood, Utah: Excellent. The 
efforts of various States in bringing crim- 
inals to justice could be coordinated most 
satisfactorily in this manner. 

Governor Hockenhull, New 
Feasible, appealing and effective. 
Governor Herring. lowa: Will cooperate 
every wav. 

Governor McAllister. Tennessee: Agrees: 
wants more information. 

Senator Copeland in his questionnaire 
asked the “sovernors if they believe the 
plan feasible and beneficial and if it is in 
accord with the State constitutions. 


Mexico: 


in 


governors by Governor Eugene’ R. Black, 
head of the Central Reserve Board, him- 
self the primary author of the plan. As 
Gov. Black envisages the proposed banks 
they would be located in the same 12 
cities and same buildings as the Federal 
reserve banks. Thev would lend money 
on mortgages or similar security to small 
business concerns unable to float stocks 
or bonds for from three to five vears. 

Gov. Black has already laid his plan 
before President Roosevelt who told him 
to work it out further and test it against 
the new yardstick of reemplovment. Until 
this last test is complete all other work on 
the proposed banks is in abevance. 


savs he has received re-' 


In Room 301 


A Jittery Stock Exchange 
Fences Skillfully With a 
Government Seeking 
To Regulate it 


One word darting out from behind the 
tall doors of Room 301 in the Senate Of- 
fice Building can make the stock ex- 
change quiver from New York to San 
Francisco. Often with horrified indigna- 
tion. 

The word is “control” and the contro- 
versy behind the doors at the moment is 
over modification of the Fletcher-Ray- 
burn bill to control the stock exchange 
and curb market. In this room the Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Committee for 
almost two vears has held its hearings on 
the financial recovery program of which | 
the present stock exchange phase is but | 
one of many. The various hearings pre- | 
cede possible changes made in various bills 
before they are reported to the Senate. 


Anybody may open the door and go into. 


Room 301. Many people do—several hun- , 
dred a day, asarule. The way thither is. 


strewn with statistics, a-bristle with bil- | 


lion-dollar items, and resonant with the 
clash of swords. Metaphorically, of 
course. There is, as a matter of fact, quite 
a whale of a fight going on inside there, 


the stock market representatives saving. 


they “don't mind proper control but who 
wants shackles?” and their antagonists re- 
_torting that it is only proper control at 
which they aim and “who's talking about 
shackles, anyway?” 


Its a Calm War 


/ITH ear attuned to the financial and 
legal 1everberations issuing thence, the 
visitor is considerably Gashed at finding be- 
yond the tall doors a group of gentlemen 
seated calmly about mahogany tables at 
an end of a lofty and tranquil room. As 
a rule the sand colored and white marble 
walls are no more imperturbable than the 
financiers and Senators whom they en- 
close, and sometimes no more immovable. 
Blue velvet drapes at the windows lend 


an air of richness to the discussion that | 


centers around rich enterprises. A_ full 
rigged ship on a high shelf is ready. 
canvas spread. to up anchor and away for 


a harbor of safety or a prosperous vovage. 


depending on whether the viewpoint of 
the beholder is that of a financier or a 
Senator and on how the contro] legislation 
finally turns out. 

There is a loud speaker mechanism at 
the table end of the room so that not the 
least murmur or mutter about stocks and 
bonds, legislation or regulation shall evade 
the audience. 
are conversational. 


across thé avenue or a million dollars 
drop in Wall street. 


A Plavs to S. R. O. Crowds 
MONG the witnesses. last week was 
Archibald Roosevelt, son of the late 
President. Theodore Roosevelt. fifth cousin 
of President Franklin D. Roosevelt—a 
keen voung man, smooth shaven. aquilline 
of nose. He asked the Senate Committee 
to liberalize some of the provisions re- 


all 


Voices for the most part! 
It is so quiet you) 
could hear the brakes put on in Ccneress | 


Quiet 93rd Birthday 
For Justice Holmes 


With friends dropping in every few 
minutes to offer their felicitations, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, former Justice of the 
‘Supreme Court of the United States. ob- 
served his 93d birthday in Washington on 
March 8. He spent most of the day in his 
residence on I Street. and while he feels 
that birthdays are no longer unusual 
enough occurrences in his life to merit 
celebration, there were dozens of friends 
to remind him of the occasion. 


Since his retirement from the Supreme 
Court two vears ago his health has im- 


proved. He takes an active interest in 
current events. Always a_ student. he 
spends much of his time with books. but 


this does not prevent him from taking 
a daily drive. With his secretary beside 
him, the Justice is a familiar figure to 
many people as, in a hired car. he rides 
about the city where he served for so 
many years in the highest court of the 
country. 

Often these drives take hi mto Falls 


Bluff in Virginia, not far outside the Dis-: 


trict of Columbia. It is one of his favorite 
drives, although he was wounded there 
when serving as a Union Captain during 
the Civil War. 


‘garding the distribution of municipal 
bonds because of the hardship these pro- 
visions might work on municipalities. 

Another witness was Frederic H. John- 
son, president of the San Francisco Curb 
Exchange. The week before, the wit- 
nesses included such experts as Thomas 
|G. Corcoran, military in appearance, 
‘quick of wit. counse] for the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, one of the au- 
‘thors of the Fletcher-Rayburn bill; and 
Richard Whitney. president of the New 
York Stock Exchange. mild of tone but 
‘determined to have his say. Ferdinand 
Pecora, Committee counsel and stormy 
petrel of investigations, is sure to be pres- 
ent; dark. perhaps a trifle sardonic. 

Now and then a quiet smile runs around 
the circle of grave men about the tables: 
even sometimes a_ subdued ripple of 
laughter. While the talk is chiefiv of 
figures. and in goodly sums, or of com- 
plicated iegal knots or data, here anda 
there a glint of humor manages to wriggle 
in. Recently there have been a kitten, 
a@ cat. a tiger. and a baby injected into 
the discussion, 


‘VERY day the great room is filled to 
its doors with spectators, Attendants 
place extra chairs in the aisles. The over- 
flow occupies what standing space can 
be found on the edges. 
| This is a well dressed crowd for the 
‘most part. middle-aged then 
youthful. It is made up almost exclu- 
sively of men, though among the intent 
listeners are perhaps half 2 dozen women. 
It seems to be a crowd of *stablished 
business and professional people—attor- 
nevs, brokers, who form a silent, rather 
chilly audience. They are here to learn 
'in more detail how they happen to lose 
so much in the market or to catch a few 
sparks from the legal pvrotechnics to set 
off legal pinwheels of their own. 

What they listened to last week with 
such absorption consisted principally of 
dry figures, dry facts, dry professional 
terms. But behind the arithmetic and 
the dull phraseology was drama, its high 


light’ the frenzied markets of 1928 and. 


1929. 


Treasury Convinces a 


-It’s Really Off Gold 


Of the Money Fortress 


Clearing the Way 


For the Federal 


A $30,000 ‘Job’ Wasted on $75 of Loot in First Robbery _ Housing Project 


One person doesn't believe that iy 
United States Treasury 
gold standard. 

He is the mysterious thief who one night 
during the past week “looted” 


ury building of 10 gold bars and ingots 


labelled as worth $30,000 but actually only | 


imitation gold with no value at all. With 


the bars and ingots, however, the robber, 


got eight gold coins worth $75. 


Although the booty was practically val- | 


ueless, Secretary of the Treasury Henry 
Morgenthau, jr. has ordered the guard) 
force in the old Treasury building in- 
creased. The Treasury has never before 
been robbed. 

Real Money Nearby 

The 10 fake gold bars were on display 
in a showcase standing in the Treasury's 
west corridor. During the day-time a 
guard is stationed not 25 feet away. At 
night hourly patrols are supposed to pass 
the showcase. Behind the wall against 
which the case stands are the cash room 
and vaults where the Treasury actyally 
keeps its currency. 

Slipping up to the case. supposedly un- 
der the cover of darkness on the night of 
March 6, the thief removed 10 screws hold- 
ing the top of the case. snatched the 10 
bars and ingots and eight coins. replaced 
the top and three of the screws holding 
it, and walked out of the building. Not 
until after noon the next day did Walter 
Weisman, a Treasury messenger, discover 
that the case had been rifled. 

The bars and ingots had been cast out 
of base metal and gilded for a Treasury 
display at the San Francisco exposition. 
Ever since their return, they have been 
shown in the Treasury building. On their 
face is stencilled the value which they 
would have if thev were actually made of 
gold. The evaliation with which they 
are marked is that) under 
standard. 

Coins Worth S875 
coins. however, were actually 
such as those in circulation 


The eieht 
gold pieces 


Poet Laureate of State 
Named for South Carolina. 


The great-grandson of a South Carolina | 


“overnor and a son of a colonel in the 
Confederate Army’ has been selected to 
be the first Poct Laureate of the Palmetto 
State. 

Archibald Rutledge, designated by Gov- 
ernor Blackwood to the post created by 
the present legislature, is the author of 
several volumes of verses. 


are: “Amone the Pines.” 1907. his first 
work: “The Banners of the Coast.” 1908; 
“Old Plantation Davs,’ 1911], and 


Poems,” 1917. 

Born in McClellanville. S.C., 
Rutledge now makes his home in Mer- 
cc rsburg, Pa. 


is back on the. 


the Treas- | 


the old gold 


Among them) 


“New 


in 1884, Mr. 


“ALL IS NOT GOLD—” 


} 


‘Underwood & Underwood 


Ever see a “gold briek?” Here are 
$20,950 worth of them, nice metal 
covered with gold paint, all of 
which were carried away 
with much trouble and 
no profit by the Treas- 
Ourgter. 


under the old gold standard. Their total 
value on this basis was $75. 

F. A. Birgfeld. chief clerk of the Treas- 
ury, in explaining the robbery to. Secre- 
tary Morgenthau, pointed out that crews 
of workers have been remodelling the 


fourth floor of the Treasury building in’ 


night shifts, and that therefore many 
strange persons unacquainted with the 
fake gold display have been passing in and 
out of the building at night. 


Attorney General Homer S. Cummings 


last week cut away all legal barriers hold- 
ing up a program of Federal housing. 


Already working, although its legality 


‘had been questioned, the Federal Emer- 
‘gency Housing Corporation was ready to 
‘follow up the Attorney General’s decision 
'by starting construction of low-cost hous- 
,ing projects in several cities. 


An earlier decision by Comptroller Gen- 


eral J. R. McCarl had cast doubt upon the 
‘legality of the Housing Corporation. Re- 


versing the decision of the Comptroller 
General, who was refusing to advance 
funds, the Attorney General said, the Cor- 
poration was legal and competent to go 
ahead. 

Six questions were propounded to At- 
torney General Cummings by Secretary 


of the Interior Harold L. Ickes in request- 


ing the opinion on the Corporation. Ane- 
swering all questions affirmatively, the At- 


'torney General held that the Corporation 
‘is legal, that the Public Works Adminis- 


/tration may advance funds to it, that it 


/may acquire land, and that its actions 
ineed not be reviewed by the Comptroller 
|General. 


The Comptroller General, in a previous 
letter to Secretary Ickes, had said that he 


questioned the right of the Public Works 


Administration to set up the Corporation 
and turn money over to it. Attorney 
General Cummings said the law allowing 
public works agencies to be set up is broad 
enough to cover creation of the Corpora- 


‘tion, but he suggested that there are rea- 


sons why such corporations be formed in 
the District of Columbia instead of under 
State laws, such as Delaware. 


in water ese 


| 


Killing bacteria 


or in body fluids? 


’ Under actual conditions of use, Zonite will be found 
to be the ideal antiseptic germicide for general per- 
sonal use. It was not offered to the public until it 
had been tested and proved most rigidly —not only 
under favorable circumstances (as in the presence 
of water) but under the more difficult conditions in- 
duced by the presence of body fluids, saliva and serum. 


ZONITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Chrysier Building, New York 


| 


rettes. 


Perhaps the best type 2 machine 
ever built for moistening tobacco. Re- 
cently perfected from a model built 
in our factory and now used in the 


manufacture of Chesterfield Ciga- 


‘MILDER. 


(YG 


5 


This 
used 


Chesterfield tobaccos. 


picture shows the machines 
to remove the stems from 


ola most modern way of mois- 
tening tobacco for stemming — first 
used in the manufacture of Chester- 
fields—opens up the pores and puts 
the tobacco in condition to remove 
the stems. 


The tobacco is put into the wire 


baskets stems down and enters the long 
steel ovens where the steam comes up 
from below, softening the stems without 


wetting 


the rest of the leaf. 


The stems are removed by stemming 
machines of' the latest type. 


Everything that modern science 
knows about, or money can buy, that 
can make a milder cigarette, a ciga- 
rette that tastes better, is used in 


making Chesterfield. 


© 1934, Liccert & Myers Tosacco Cay 
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Plenty of Money: 
Treasr sry ‘So Full 
It Asks No More | 


Reversal of Policy of Adding 
To Cash Balance: Nearly 
5 Billions Ready to Fi- 


nance Recovery 


Although it expects to spend more than 
$8.000.000.000 in the next four months. 
the Federal Treasury gave notice last week 
that it has all the money it needs right 
row. 


Its vaults bursting with the largest cash | 


balance in historv. more than $4.874.000.- 
000, the Treasury declined to borrow any 
more. Its Maren 15 financing was confined 
to redeeming maturing Treasury certifi- 
cates. 

Secretary of the Treasury Henrv Mor- 
genthau, jr.. announced that the Treasury 
would float a new loan. but he stipulated 
that the Treasury would borrow no more 
than it was being required to pay out to 
meet its maturing securities. What the 
Secretary proposed was not so much a 
new Government loan as a swap. 

The Treasury, the Secretary announced, 
will issue a new series of four-year 3 per 
cent notes. It will not sell these securities 
for cash but will only exchange them for’ 
the Treasury certificates which mature on 
March 15. There are $460,000.000 of ma- 
turing certificates. | 

Reversal of Policy 


This announcement marked a reversal 
in the Treasury's financing plans. Prev- 
iously the Treasury had heen borrowing 
all the money it could. whether or not it 
was immediately needed. It amassed cash 
for future spending. 

This heavy borrowing during the recent | 
past and the revaluation of gold since the 
Gevaluation of the dollar has. however. 
piled up almost $5.000,000,000 in the Treas- | 
ury. With this nest-egg the Treasury de- | 
cided it could rest on its wings, financially | 
speaking, for the time being. 


“We will continue to borrow money as 
we need ii.” Secretary Morgenthau ex- 
plained, “The Winter has slowed up our | 
spending, but with Spring we expect ex- | 
penses, especially 
tures, to increase.” 

The Spending Program 

Whether or not the Government still . 
plans to spend the $10,500,000,000 this fiscal 
year which President Roosevelt estimated 


in his budget message, Secretary Morgen- | 


thau would not reveal. More than $8,000.- 
000,000 must be spent within the next four 
months, if this total of expenditures is to 
be achieved. 


Largest financing problems facing the 
Government is the refunding or redemp- 
tion of a billion dollars in Fourth Liberty 
Loan bonds which come due April 15. To 
meet this problem the Treasury is plan- 
ning another financing operation in April, 
Secretary Morgenthau said. 

Indications were that the April financ- 


construction expendi- 


ing would be a swap similar to that an- 


nounced last week. The Treasury will offer. 


to exchange new Government. notes for 


the maturing Liberty bonds or to pay. off 


the bonds in cash. 


Aid to Municipalities 


In Adjustment of Debt 


Senate Committee Reports Bill; | 
Corporations May Get Help 


Bankruptcy legislation is being revived 
in Congress. 

Two House-approved proposals, one to 
help distressed municipalities and the 
other to enable private corporations to 
reorganize by composing,their débts with. 
creditors without facing liquidation™™in | | 
bankruptey courts. have been asleep for’ 
months in the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Now the Senate Committee has favor- 
ably reported out the first, the Wilcox | 
bill ‘H. R. 5950) for adjustment of in- 
debtedness of municipal corporations, and | 
the bill is on the Senate calendar awaiting | 
action. The Committee expects to report 
soon the other measure. the McKeown bill | 
(H. R. 5884). for corporate reorganization. | 

Both measures passed the House in 
June, 1933. President Roosevelt recently. 
let it be known he is not opposed to bank- | 
ruptcy _ legislation. Senator McNary 
(Rep.). of Oregon. Minotity Leader. is one 
of those who doubts that either bill will 
pass the Senate. 

The Opposing Views 

The Senate Judiciary Committee ma- 
jority says the Wilcox bill would ease the 
financial condition of a thousand or more 
cities, counties, levee districts. and other 
governmental taxing units whose bonds 
are in default. The minoritv says the 
bill is unconstitutional and would seriously 
impair the credit of cities that are in 


sound condition. 


Hhere is what these two bills do: 

The Wilcox bill: It permits officials 
of distressed cities or other governmental 
units voluntarily to meet with creditors. 
with cooperation of the Federal district 
courts, in an effort to adjust indebtedness. 
When creditors holding two-thirds in 
amount of the claims in each class of 
debts agree on a debt-adjustment. plan. 
the Federal court. if satisfied the plan is 
just and workable. may confirm it and 
the minority creditors are bound thereby. 
The bill is directed particularly against 
minority creditors holding out against the 
judgment of two-thirds of the creditors, 
that is. two-thirds of the volume of debts 
due. The plan is along the same general 
lines as the law enacted by the last Con- 
gress to permit railroad reorganizations 
by “composition of debts.” 

Private Corporations 

The McKeown bill: Its purpose is to 
make possible the reorganization of a 
private corporation. according to a plan 
acceptable to creditors representing two- 
thirds of the amount of debts owed by 
a corporation. This plan may be in the 
nature of a composition. adjustment, or 
extension of the corporation's debts. The 
general plan of the bill is substantially 
similar to that of the Wilcox bill except 
the one is for local taxing units and the 
other for corporations in general. 

Proceedings for corporate reorganiza- 
tion would be ¢ither by voluntary petition 
or aS an answer to involuntary bankuptcy 
proceedings. which enables the corporation 
to head off forced liquidation of assets 
and winding up of affairs. 

The bill applies to all corporations which 
could become bankrupt at present. except 
railroads. whose reorganization already is 
permitted under a similar law. 


One amendment planned is to limit to. 


one year’s rent any claim for future rent 
as a provalle debt. There also is a pro- 
vision to prevent monopoly of receiverships 
by any trust company or other corporation. | 


‘ 


THE TIDE 
WORLD “AFFAIRS 


Belgium's Blow at Versailles Treaty- aii Outlook for Disarmament— 
New Troubles in Cuba 


Information derived from Official Sources—as of noon, March 10 


ITTLE BELGIUM Has Her Say.— 

Little Belgium threw something 
akin to consternation into the ranks 
of the Versailles Treaty defenders 
when she had her say on disarma- 
ment the other day. Count de 
Broqueville, Belgian Premier, on 
March 7 appeared before the Senate 
to discuss the national budget. The 
trend of the discussion as is the 
case any time a budget is considered 
these days, finally veered to appro- 
priations for national defense. Then 
the Count made some remarks which 
were heard far beyond the Belgian 
Senate Chamber. 

There are only two ways by which 
to make Germany live up to her obli- 
gations not to rearm, he said. One 
way is to start a preventive war 
against her, which, the Count de- 
clared, no Government ever dreams 
of, “neither France nor any other.” 
The other way, according to the 
Belgian Premier, is to invoke Article 
213 of the Versailles Treaty which 
permits the Council of the League of 
Nations by a majority vote to order 
an investigation. Great Britain and 
Italy at least would not support such 
actiow at this time, the Count con- 
tinued. 

Therefore, the only step left, 
he asserted, is te conclude a treaty 
among the interested parties “call- 
ing for minimum sacrifices and 
maximum guarantees” in order to 
ward off the impending armaments 
race that threatens Europe. 

One very important meaning is 
'Jpeing gathered from those words. 
The Belgians have a feeling that 
the Versailles Treaty is not what it 


of goods among these countries. 
Observers see, too. in these days 
when democracies seem to be on the 
wane in Europe, some other signifi- 
cance in the leaders of the four 
Fascist nations coming together. 
Despite the rivalry for power be- 
tween Germany and Italy, there is 
a possibility that certain under- 
standings may be reached in the 
name of a Fascist bloc in Central 
Europe. 


Te ADHERE OR NOT TO ADHERE. 
—The Root Prrotocol for Ameri- 
carn Adherence to the World Court 
is to get its periodic dusting off on 
March 23. On that day it will be 
pulled out of a pigeon-hole of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
and subjected to another hearing, of 
which it has had. a number in the 
years the measure has lain in Com- 
mittee. 
RESENT ARMS! — pall of gloom 
hangs over disarmament, and 
bids fair to become menacing. Capt. 
Anthony Eden has returned to Lon- 
don, not exactly devoid of all hope 
that Geat Britain, Fance, Italy, and 
Germany can be brought together 
in a common arms understanding. 
On the other hand, neither is the 
British Lord Privy Seal exactly en- 
couraged by what he found out in 
his talks at the European capitals. 
At the same time that the Cap- 
tain returned to his own Foreign 
Office, the air became filled with 
plans for increased armaments. 
Britain announced more funds for 
a bigger navy, the United States 


used to be—that it has lost its po- | Senate passed the Vinson “Big Navy 


tency for whipping Germany into 
line. And this attitude leaves 
France pretty much high and dry. 
Never for a moment had_ she 
dreamed that Belgium would desert 
her in making Germany live up to 
the letter of the law of Versailles. 


Great Britain and Italy have in- 
dicated that they are not bound 
ship and gun to the words of the 
Treaty. This is shown in their 
pending proposals for disarmament, 
each of which would give Germany 
some measure of rearmament. But 
France has remainedg’adamant in 
her stand of not one more gun, ship. 
or soldier for the Reich. 


Increasingly therefore it looks as 
though France is being isolated in 
her firm attitude toward Germany. 
She has seen the Polish temper 
cool toward taking stern measures 
against Germany, as Hitler has con- 
cluded one treaty of friendship after 
another with the Poles. . Now, 


-France’s other ally, Belgium, also is 


cooling off in her support of the 
French stand. This may result in 
the French modifying their refusal 
to be a party to an agreement that 
calls for rearmament of Germany, 
or it may not. 
given her reply to the Bitish arms 
memo. 

Needless to say, the Nazis are jubi- 
lant over the Belgium declaration. 
They see it as a definite sign of 
weakening in the Versailles bloc, and 
a hope for more arms for the Reich. 


( ‘ENTRAL EUROPE QULET.—The 

“ war fever of Central Europe has 
dropped somewhat during the past 
week. Austria is comparatively 
quiet, and likewise the forces that 
are interested most in her have 


France has not yet | 


| 


not been pressing their claims with | 


anything resembling vehemence 
Chancellor Dollfuss seems to have 
the situation in hand with the back- 
ing of the Heimwehr, and is pro- 
ceeding with plans to set up a Bas- 
cist corporate state differing some- 
what, however, from both the 
Italian and German models. 
Meanwhile, observers will be look- 
ing with keen interrest toward Rome 
next week. On March 4, Chancellor 
Dolifuss, Premier Goemboes of Hun- 
gary. and Mussolini will 
political and economic affairs of the 


discuss | 


Danubian countries in the Italian | 


Capital. By probably a planned co- 
incidence, Franz von Papan, German 
Vice Chancellor, also will be in Rome 
at the same time, and observers 
are suggesting that he. too, may be 
a party to the talks. Plans call for 
the development of a freer exchange 


“Wide World Photo 
Italian Troops Stationed in the Alps Near Austrian Border Are Prepared for Any 
Eventuality 


Bill,” Japan announced plans for 
more ships, and the French Pariia- 
ment began to whip into shape a 
larger navy program. 

Then Great Britain tried a new 
tack to give disarmament discus- 
sions another lease on life. Stanley 
Baldwin, speaking as one of the 
heads of the Government, in a de- 
bate in the House of Commons on 
March 8, said that if His Majesty's 
Government failed to get an arms 
agreement along the line it wished, 
it would “start work the next morn- 
ing to get an air convention alone 
among the countries of Western 
Europe for saving our own European 
civilization.” But should this last 


effort fail, then, Baldwin announced, 
Great Britain is ready to build plane 
for plane with any other power. At 
the present time, Great Britain 
ranks fifth in air power. 


apd REVOLUTION FOR CUBA?— 

Labor troubles over which Pres- 
ident Mendieta once seemed to be 
master are breaking forth omi- 
nously throughout the Island of 
Cuba. Instead of the President’s de- 
cree prohibiting workers from quit- 
ting their jobs until after govern- 
ment arbitration being a means of 
keeping order in Cuban affairs, its 
straitjacket nature is becoming the 
source of serious unrest. Men- 
dieta’s threat to quell strikes with 
soldiers has given rise to the calling 
of an island-wide strike. Not only 
are the Cubans chafing under re- 
strictions on labor, but they are re- 
senting curtailment of their civil 
liberties as well. 

Naturally, Washington has its 
weather eye peeled toward the Is- 
land. Four days after Mendieta 
came into office, or on January 23, 
he had been given the official hand- 
clasp of the American Goverrnment 
on the ground that he was able to 
maintain order. For the four pre- 
ceding months recognition had been 
withheld from President. Grau. 


If now, by any chance, Mendieta 
should go the way of Machado amid 
the chaos of another revolution, the 
United States would face a new test 
of its “good neighbor” policy by the 
attitude it would assume in such a 
Siuation. 


Philippines Bill Reported 
The Tydings-McDufie new Philippine 
independence bill has been favorably re- 
ported to both houses, with a view to early 
consideration this session. 


A NewM arket 


For Our Silver 


The Cuban Plan to Set Up a 
Currency System Based 
The White Metal 
President Roosevelt has arranged a new 


source of consumption for American silver 
and a new currency system for the island 


of Cuba. 


At the President's order a $2,750,000 
bank has been set up to finance exporta- 


tion of silver to Cuba where it will 0¢ 


used as the basis for a silver currency 
system. The bank is the second of three 
to be established to aid foreign trade; the 
first. is dealing with Russia. 

The bank’s $250,000 of common stock is 


to be purchased with public works money | 


and its control given to Secretary of State 


Cordell Hull and Secretary of Commerce 


‘Daniel C. Roper. 


The latter heads the 
bank's directorate. The $2,500.000 in pre- 
ferred stock is to be bought by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. 
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PROGRESS DURING THE WEEK 
OF EMERGENCY AGENCIES 
OF RECOVERY 
PROGRAM 


A A AwAsricultural Adjustment Ad- 

ministration—Index of farm prices 
reaches high point of last July. Secretary 
Wallace pictures present production con- 


trol program as just stop-gap that will 
have to be followed by national trade plaa. 
Congress debates adding catLle to list of 
‘basic commodities on which processing 


taxes can be levied. Peanuts offered as 
another commodity to come under control 
program. Sugar quota plan revised with 
American beet sugar growers to get larger 
part of market. 


CW A—Civil Works Administration.—- 

First report issued on farm 
housing survey being carried out as CWA 
project under direction of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. All Civil Works 
employes in cities of 5,000 or over to be 
dropped from Civil Works March 30 and 
taken over by ‘work divisions of State 


and local relief administrations April 1. | 


F AC A—Following President Roosevelt's 


| 


decsion to allow unlimited lig- 
uor imports in order to depress legal 
liquor authorities, the Federal Alcohol 
Control Administration prepared last week 
to junk its quota restrictions on imports 
when the present quotas run out on April 


30. Imports will be unlimited for 30 or 


60 days. 


|country’s production capacity by mil- to. block assessments on stock 
in 


The FACA., with the President's 
approval also prepared to license hundreds 
of new liquor distilleries to increase the. 


| lion gallons a year. 


hold of ‘ 
Deposit Insurance Cor- Feb. condition en 


poration—Completing its second 


‘month of: operation, the Federal Deposit 


Insurance Corporation boasted last week Stock exchange segulation 


‘since it began insuring deposits. 


‘that there have been no bank failures’ 
Listing 
the bank failures in January and Febru- 
ary of each year since 1922, the Corpora- 
tion showed that as many as 463 banks 
have closed in those two months, freezing 


276 million dollars in deposits, but not a 


single bank closed its doors in January or 
February, 1934. 


FER A7—Federal Emergency Relief Ad-. 


' Wisconsin, $500,000; Texas. $750,000; Vir- 


ministration.—The following 
grants from Federal emergency relief 
funds were announced during the past 
week: TIllinois, $2,200,000; Alabama, 
$997,000; Missouri, $530,765; Montana, 
$250,000; Idaho, $116,821; Nevada. $50,- 
000; Connecticut, $192.266; New Mexico, 
$144,100; Nebraska, $250,000; Pennsyl- 
vania, $3,000,000; Michigan, $870.500; 


ginia. $300,000; South Carolina, $750,- 
000; West Virginia, $300.000. 


HOLC ‘—Home Owners Loan Corpora- 
tion. Still waiting for Con- 

gress to put a Government guarantee be- 

hind its bonds, the HOLC during the past 
week nevertheless closed 11,399 urban 
home mortgage refinancing loans, bring- 
ing the total closed thus far up to 104,994. 

The Corporation has paid out 295 million 
cong in cash and bonds in making these 
oans 


N LB—National Labor Board, Wave of 

strikes larger than ever in history | 
predicted by Gen. Johnson. Asks industry 
to call on Labor Board for help in meeting . 
the problem. Senator Wagner pushes his | 
bill to outlaw company unions and'§ 
strengthen labor board. Strikes threaten 
in automobile industry and through South. 


NR AwNational Recovery Administra- 
tion. Concluded code congress | 
without announcing new policy for deal-. 


ing with 12 problems outlined by Gen.. 
Johnson, Smaller Committees set to work | 
on ways to revive capitdl goods industries. 


Request for 10 per cent in code hours and 
10 per cent raise in minimum wages made 
as suggestion and not as blanket order. | 


industries opposed. President urges” 
industry to take up more of the country’s 


‘unemployed. 


First’ code conference 
brought 5.000 business leaders to Wash-. 
ington, 


PC Aw—Farm Credit Administration—As_ 

the tenth month of its farm mort- | 
gage refinancing work began, the ~ wlll 
Credit Administration was able to an-} 
nounce that it had refinanced mortgages 
on 118,939 at a cost of 189 million dollars. 


PW A Public Works Administra. 

tion —Firs’ sale of municipal 
bonds made to private interests. Non- 
Federal allotments totaling $4.418.837 
announced. Loan and grant of $1.500.- 
000 previously made to Salem, Oreg., in- 
creased to $2,500,000. Several contracts 
signed covering loans with railroad com- 
panies. 


R (-—Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
Through its new Export-Import 


Bank, the RFC the past week was en- 


deavoring to arrange for the first large- 
scale exchange of goods between Russia 
and the Untited States. Credit terms were 
holding up the deal. Amtorg, the Russian 
, rading agency, was asking a 50 million. 


| be the town of Guasili, 


| Government 


' Cartoons and editorial comment on ad- 


UNCLE SAM'S 
NEWS REEL 


GLIMPSES OF WHAT FEDERAL AGENCIES HAVE BEEN DOING IN 
VARIOUS FIELDS OF ACTIVITY DURING THE WEEK 


announces it will open bids March 14 on 
the meat, which will be of the ‘farmer’ or 
“holsteiner” type. 


When Radio Falls Down. 
IGH mountains have the peculiarity of 
making radio range ‘eacons tell 
airmen that they are on their course when 
the signal should indicate’ just the op- 
posite. The problem will be attacked in a 
practical way with tests by a _ radio- 
equipped Department of Comerce-.plane, 
according to Rex Martin, Assistant Di- 
rector of Aeornautics. On the theoretical 
‘side, the Department has asked 71 colleges 
and. technical schools to make it a prob- 
lem for their laboratories, as it pertains 
to radio wave propagation, and is suit- 

able for classroom experiment as well. 

Secrets of Indian Mounds. 
| pi is flying at Macon, Ga., where 
Smithsonian Institution scientists are 
excavating what may have been the capi- 
tal of the old Creek Indian Confederacy. 
Prior to 1715, the mounds were the site 
of a large sprawling town, or collection of 
villages occupied by the Hitchiti tribe of 


' ; If one freight car had hauled all the 
the Creeks. The excavation is being done | ' , 
under a Civil Works allotment. cargoes that moved over the Nation's 240, 


_-— - 000 miles of track last year. it would have 
ime: . 10.787. 
*MITHSONIAN Institution and C. W. A teaveled about four times that far. 10.7 


_*** 306.000 miles. And that doesn’t include 
project, a mound in the North Carolina empties. for the railways hauled empty 


mountains is being excavated, believed to care a total of 6.879.175.000, miles. 
visited by Her- 

nando De Soto in 1540. According to the .. 
journal of one of De Soto’s followers, the Snakes Have Modern Value. 
Spaniards caught and cooked some Indian OW about a nice water snake hat? 
dogs when they came to the town, to the Or a pair*of lizard gloves? British 
amazement of the natives who never ate makers of reptile leather products are 

trying to expand the market for their 


these animals. 

goods and have developed many new usés, 
Among such items are men's shoes of liz- 
ard, cocktail trays of Anaconday parch- 
ment lampshades of watersnake. and tabie 
tops. book b gs, purses, shoe horns. 
picture framfs, calendars. cigarette boxes, 
all made Java python. Water-snake 
skins also are used for neckties. 


New Use for Pineapple. 

A little nip of pineapple brandy. please. 

It mav be possible to place such an 
order if British Malava. now cxperiment- 
ing with all possible uses for pineapple. 
decides to enter the export field. A high- 
quality alcholic beverage is already being 
percents there, according to the Singa- 


x * 


Florida’s Relief Burden. 

EAVIEST of all relief burdens is that 

of Florida, where one out of four fam- 
ilies was receiving relief from public funds 
when the recent census was made by the 
Relief Administration. Particularly hard 
hit by unemployment are neero families. 
Making up 29 per cent of the total popu- 
lation, they form 47 per cent of the total 
number of State families receiving public 


What Our Railways Do. 


railway passenger car had been used to 
carry all the people who rode on trains 
in 1933, the car would have traveled 2,560, 
986.000 miles. That gives an idea of the 
hauling job that railways did last year. 


eee? 
Army Officers in N. R. A. 
——— regular Army officers are on 
4 special duty in connection with in- 
dustrial studies. They are stationed in 
the office of the Assistant Secretary of 
War. Since they are familiar with the 
work, N. R. A. Administrator Hugh S. 
Johnson has named them to as many code 
authorities. and thev will take the place 
of N. R. A. officials who have been serving 
temporarily. 
Sausage for Puerto Rico. 
DUVUERTO RICANS on relief rolls are 
going to eat 128.000 pounds of sausages. 
The Federal Surplus Reilef Corporation 
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Do You Like 
The United States News? 


IF: you do, will you not help us extend our circulation? 
This coupon might be handy for a friend of vours. 
will you pass it on to him? 


Or better yet, if you will send us a list of people to whom 
you think we should mail a sample copy of The United 
States News, we shall be glad to do so. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY SUBSCRIPTION woe 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS, i 
22nd and M Streets N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
| Please send me The United States News for seventeen i 
weeks, 
A dollar is enclosed. 
i 

P_¢ 


T couldn't be done, of course, but if one ~ 


dollars. 


Public Health 


pore office of the Department of 
Commeice. 
Besides jams, jellies. sauces, and juices, 
cattle food bran 1s still another by-psod- 
uct which the Straits Settlements hopes 


to produce in quonities. Juice is still the 
principal pineapple product. being shipped 
to London. Hollard, Germany and the 
United States among others. 
Canada Likes Repeal. 
davs are here for 
distillers, particularly in British Coe 
lumbia, where shipments of American rveg 
and bourbons have gone red bv leaps and 
also a few bounds. Brisiness has heen ese 
pecially good since Febr uary when the 
need of presenting normits to American 
consulates was eliminat 
* 


Buys Our Jron. 
remail an excellent 
for and steel products. 
Nearly half of all exporis in January went 
there. In that month. shipments tripled 
those for January a vear ago. 

More than 175999 tons were exported 
in that period. a slicht faling off from the 
preceding month. Japan continued to be 
the best single customer. with the bulk of 
her purchases concentrated in iron and 
Steel scrap. the Denartmont of Commere’s 
Iron and Steei Divisicn said. 

= 


Working on the Railroads 
n INCREASE cf nearly 4 per cent in 
the total nuniber of men emploved dy 


the Class 1 Steam Railwars of the country 
took 


APPY 


piace in February over the same 
month a year ago. The number of men 
at work during the month was 975.8.6. 
Only one group. made up of executives 
and officials, showed more than a frace 
tional decrease, with a loss of approxie 


mately 4 per cent. 


Our Autos Go Abroad 

exporis haven't been so 

eced in three vears. In Jane 
ther amounted to more than 11 mile 
the highest figure since 
August, This amounts to a 
thirds improvement over Januarv of last 
vear, savs the Department of Commerce. 
More than 3.600 passcneers were shid- 
ped in the month. The Union of South 
Africa again was the biggest buyer, ful- 
lowed by Beleium, Netherlands. Austracia 
and Venezuela. 


ary 


1931. 


SUNSHINE SEA 
Spacious Sun Decks 
Large sunny rooms—old 
time 
Comfert—Health Baths — 
Dincing— Golf— Far famed 
Restaurants—A merican 

and Furopean Plan— 
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She-TREYMORE 


CONVENIENCE 


Within one square of; the mag- 
nificent Rookefviler Radio -City 
(New York's latest show place) 
the shopping center on Fifth 
Avonue; St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
Park Avente sector; s&éjacent 
to Grand Central Station; close 
to the theatrical section of 
Times Square. 


ENVIRONMENT 
Offers 700 comfortably simple 
furnished rooms, with erery 
convenience. Popular restan- 
rant. 


A trifle lower than at 
neigh >orhcod hotols. 
tive weekly discounts. 


other 
Attrac- 


HOSPITALITY 
Thousands cof pleasei guests 
inform us they eupcrience 
seuse of wnobtrnrive courterr 
and consideration extendad 
them by the emricyece which 
is not often found away from 
their owxzx home. 


50™ ST.at MADISON AVE 
NEW 


ENJOY NEW YORK 
AT THE ST. REGIS 


Find rour protlem cf where to stay 
while in New York delightfully solved 
—atthe St. Regis. A pi easant Oasis of 
Quietuade ard Sriendsur, vet in the 


Manhattan Midstof It All. Distinguished 
social atmosphere. Radio City, Central 
Park, The Smart Shops, The Theatres. 
a few Steps awav. 
reached by subway from 
Station or Grand Cen 

Single rooms $ 
$7,$8. P 


E ¢ 
6 


—just Conveniently 
Pennsvivania 
ntral Terminal. 

4.$5,86. Double Rooms 
arlour. Bedroom. Bath $19 to $2, 
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These Little Pios — ‘Potable? Drinking Water | 
Adding g Qualities _ gs As Defined in New Jersey Theories of Health 


Lacking i in Milk 
As Perfect Food 


Methods Devised to Build 


Up Deficiency of Iron and 
Vitamin Content of Nat- 
ural Product 


scientific research has pro- 
vided the means for making milk 
the most nearly perfect food, even better 
food than it naturally is. Government 


nutrition experts point out that it is: 


somewhat low in iron and in vatamin D 
content. Ultra-violet irradiation is being 


used on fresh fluid milk to increase its | 


vitamin D content. 


Another method which is reported is' 


feeding cows yeast which has been treated 
in such a way as to increase its vitamin 
D content. A third method is to mix with 
the milk vitamin D extracted from other 
sources. 
Vitamin Grading of Milk. 
Dr. Alfred F. Heas, authority on pedia- 


trics, addressing 500 public health workers | 


in New York City. predicted that soon the 
entire milk supply of cities and towns 


would be enriched in vitamin D by regu- 


lation, just as milk is required to be pas- 

_ teurized by many localities. 
Pasteurization, he pointed out, has been | 

a major cause of the disappearance of in- | 


Went to Dinner 


‘Plump 50-pounders Convince 
Senators and Reporters 
They Are Edible 


A PIG’S a pig for a’ that and Sena-, 


tor Carey ‘Rep.), of Wyoming, has. 
the bones to prove it. That's all he has’ 
after the little-pig luncheon he gave ast 
week. 

It was Senator Carey’s contention thai 
the Department of Agriculture wasted: 
more than 5,000,000 | 
little pigs bought! 
under the hog pro- 
gram by destroying 
them because they) 
were too small to. 
oe run througr the 


What Senator Carey. 
wanted to know was 
why the pigs had 
not been given 


A Guest of Honor 


away to unempioyed men who would have 


been glad to process them by hand. 
“They spent $13,000,000 for pigs later | 
converted into 13,000,000 pounds of grease 
and fertilizer,” Senator Fess, of Ohio, said | 
later-on the Floor, backing up the Carey. 
contention; 
tankage.” 


Standard packers’ machinery cannot’ 


handle pigs of less than 80 pounds in 
weight. 


But while the Department of) 
Agriculture had pointed out that it was 
not economically sound to process them. 


fant diseases such as Summer complaint, | Senator Carey desired to point out that 


which formerly carried off thousands of 
babies every year. Dr. Hess said that en- 
richment of milk with vitamin D will 
eliminate rickets, another dread malady of 
of childhood. 

Body Building Qualities. 

The especial reason for enriching milk 
in vitamin D according to Dr. Hess, is that 
it is already well supplied with two im- 
portant bone-building foods—calcium and 
phosphorus. These minerals in the pres- 
ence of vitamin D make up the solid struc- 
tures of the body. including the bones and 
teeth. 

Our present sources of vitamin D are 
direct sunlight. which is not sufficiently 
powerful during the Winter, and cod liver 
oil which is distasteful to many persons. 
Addition of vitamin D in milk does not 
_ change its flavor. 


New Popularity of Collards 


As Substitute for Cabbage | 


(CREAN. a southern substitute for 
~ Winter cabbage of the north, are be- 
coming more popular in other sections of 
the country. The United States Bureau of 
Home Economics points out that better 
distribution methods are now carrying the 
vegetable to the northern consumer at a 
Slightly larger price than for kale but gen- 
erally at a smaller cost than for spinach. 
Collards contain many essential vitamins 
and are suitable for preparation in a wide 
variety of forms, thus being more likely to 


be suitable for persons who avoid some of | 


the other learfy vegetables. 


The leaves of collards are large and 
grow in tufts or rosettes which in some) 


places reach a height of 3 or 4 feet. The 
term of collard is sometimes used for 


young leaves of cabbage, but it is more | 


generally used to designate this eee | 
southern species of the cabbage. 


Pneumonia, Tuberculosis 


Decline as Cause of Death. 


A PUBLIC HEALTH service report based 

on Census Bureau figures reveals 
that the number of deaths from pneu- 
monia and tuberculosis dropped in the 
three-year period from 1930 to 1932. Both 
bronchial and lobar pneumonia cases de- 
creased during the period. Nine thousand 
fewer persons died of tuberculosis in 1932 
than in 1930. 

The number of deaths from automobile 
accidents declined during the three years. 
Suicides increased and homicides were 
more frequent in 1932 than in 1930 but less 
numerous than in 1931. 

The groups of diseases and ailments 
which showed drops during the three 
years include infections and parastic mala- 
dies. chronic poisonings and intoxications, 
diseases of the nervous system, of the res- 
piratory system, and digestive system. 

An increase in the number of deaths 
from cancer was the major adverse trend. 


Pumping Oxygen Into Lakes 
To Help Fish to Breathe 


SOURCE of food and sport for resi- 

dents of southern Minnesota, the fish 
in the shallow lakes of the region, is being 
protected this Winter by pumping oxygen 
into the lakes. 

During the Winter, explains the Minnes- 
ota Division of the Game and Fish, the 
Oxygen supply in the shallower lakes be- 
comes dangefottsly low. To protect the fish 
an aerating machine was invented by 
A. H. Shutz, game warden at Waconia, 
Minn. 

Before the invention of the aerating 
machinery, the only course open to pres- 
erve the fish supply in lakes deficient in 
oxygen was to issue fishing permits al- 
lowing the removal of large quanities of 
fish. 


H igh Vitamin Value 


Of Swordfish Oil 


Excels Cod as Source of Nutri- 
ment Important in Build- 
ing Up Body 


A NEW YOURCE of vitamins has just 
been fgevealed by technologists of the 
Bureau of Fisheries. They have found 
that oil from livers of swordfish contains 
from 75 to 100 times as much vitamin D as 
the United States Pharmaceutical refer- 


ence cod-liver oil and from 15 to 25 times | 


as much of vitamin A. 


“he new product compares favorably | 


with oil from the liver of halibut, another 
marine source of vitamin. While not as 
rich in vitamin A content as oil from the 
liver of halibut, the new oil is higher in 
vitamn D content. 

Approxmately 2.500 gallons of swordfish- 
liver could be produced amnually from the 
present catch of swordfish. No estimates 
have been made as to the possibilities of 
increasing the size of the catch. 

The Bureau states that the only thing 


which keeps the discovery from being of |. 


outstanding importance in the field of nu- 
trition is the small size of the catch. It 
is pointed out, however, that 2,500 gallons 
of swordfish liver oil is equivalent to 
nearly 250.000 gallons of ordinary cod-liver 
oil. A tew drops of the swordfish liver 
oil is equal in nutritive value to a tea- 
spoonfu! of the ordinary oil. 


| for the human digestive process a pig 
of 50 pounds is as economically sound as 


one of 500. 
Senator Carey accordingly had two 50- 


pound pigs cooked to. the queen's taste | 
' with sweet potatoes, apples, ’n’ everything, | 


and invited members of the Senate press | 
gallery to eat them. He just wanted LO | 
find out, he said, whether somebody else | 
agreed with him that a pig too small ‘o. 


‘inviting, obnoxious or tasteless, safe or 


packers’ machinery 


‘five years. 


“that is 50 cents a pound for | 


“\WATER can be good or bad, muddy or 
sparkling and clear, foul-smelling or 


dangerous—in fact. it can fit one or more 
of so many descriptive terms that the 
public should haye no difficulty in describ- 
ing the water it drinks. 

But all the good qualities are summed 
up under the one scientific and easily 
understood word “potable,” remarked the 


New Jersey Public Utility Information 
Committee. 
That is the standard to which New 


Jersey water companies must conform, a 
standard that has earned for the State 4 
‘nation-wide reputation for the purity of 
its water supply. It must be “potable.” 


Fewer Oranges This Year 
But Enough for Everybody 


HAT glass of orange juice will very like- 
Ay be on the breakfast table as usual, 
even though the total orange crop is 
Slightly below the average for the last 
Nearly fifty million boxes is 
the Department of Agriculture estimates. 

The California navel crop is practically 
harvested, and Florida’s production is 
about half narvested. 


be any any good for machinery was still plenty 
good enough for mastication. 

He found out, all right. 

Among those who helped clean the two. 
platters to the last knuckle-bone were, 
some fellow Senators. They included Sen-. 
ators Walcott of Connecticut, King of | 
Utah and Murphy of Iowa. By the time) 
the guests filed out of the special lunch | 
,room—more slowly than they had entered. 
it—things looked as though, on the ques- 
tion of palatability at any rate, Senator | 
_Carey had brought home the bacon in the, 
‘attempt to bring home his point. 

In response to anxious queries of their | 
host as to whether, having eaten a less | 
.than 80-pound pig, they felt perfectly all | 
right, the guests heaved a great and, 
‘unanimous sigh. “Uh huh,” they replied | 
to a man, with an affirmative accent. 


The Personal Side 


Of Washington 


Town Just Crammed With Visitors---Ladies View NRA 
Conferences---Cheered With Premature Spring 


PRIVAILING 


Show 


[= WAS a very pleasant week in- 
deed for the hotels, restaurants, 
shops and theaters in this town, be- 
seiged by the 4,000 delegates to the 
NRA conferences and the practically 
4,000 wives who came along. Oh, of 
course, there were plenty of women 
delegates, also, especially to the 
meetings on the consumers’ angle. 
* 

MONG the important figures at 
many of the sessions were Mrs. 


-Mary Harriman Rumsey, of the Con- 


sumers’ Advisory Board of the NRA, 
and Mrs. Emily Newell Blair, as well 


as Ogden S. Sells, code authority for _ 


the canning and packing machinery 
people. Mr. Sells, speaking of a sug- 
gestion to limit the number of pat- 
ents granted, argued that it wasn't 
the growers of apples but the devel- 
opers of mechanical devices who in- 
vented the efficient sprays to shoo 


bugs off the fruit and save the crop | 


just as it wasn't the girls with the 
spinning wheels but the men who 
invented spinning and weaving ma- 
chinery who made the cloth busi- 


ness what it is today. So he urged » 


the Government not to say to the 
inventive geniuses, just because 2,- 
000,000 patents have been issued by 


the United States “that they must 
check their brains with their hats.” 


At MOST of the meetings men 


were in the majority and in the 
aggregate they made up the biggest 
crowd of business men ever gath- 
ered in Washington. Their wives 
after listening for a few sessions to 
the screams and occasionally the 
squawks of the Blue Eagle and its 
brood of fledglings, were inclined to 
find out what the stores and places 
of entertainment had to offer. An 
unofficial estimate by several dele- 
gates put the largest number of 
women at the conferences on con- 
sumers problems, and at those on 
hours and wages, and the smallest 
at those on the steel industry. 


NE of the best outdvor sports in 
Washington last week was that 
of going down to the Potomac to see 
if the ice had pushed any of the 
bridges over or had climbed the re- 
taining walls along the bank. Spring 
landed kerplunk for a day or so on 
top of the bitterest Winter weather 
in years and the Potomac, frozen a 
couple of feet deep in this vicinity, 
began to dissolve into jagged ice 
cakes. 


PLACE is being in a glass 
case at the Smithsonian Museum 
for that pale blue brocaded satin 
dress with the little train which the 
First Lady intends to present to the 
institution. It is the dress she wore 
at the naugural festivilies a year 
ago and more recently at the dinner 
given the President by the Cabinet. 
In the glass case is a collection of 
gowns worn by the wives of Presi- 
dents, &@ monument to the varied 
Styles of many eras and the varied 
tastes of many First Ladies. Each 
gown is mounted on a figure mod- 
eled in the proportions of the orig- 
inal wearer with a coilfure copied 
from hers, bul, somewhat oddly, the 
face of each fvure is like the face 
of the next. 


¢OGS, the result of the weather 

da'lying between warm and-cold, 
have been hiding the Capitol dome 
at night. giving Washington a flavor 
of London, and bringing plenty of 


soot into houses to back up current | 


complaints by Thomas L. Costigan, 
superintendent of street cleaning, 
and Morris Hacker, supervisor of 
city refuse, that Washington is not 
the tidy town it was. Soft coal 


| smoke accounts for much of the an- 


U nderg £0 Debunkin g 


Hard Winters So Good; 
Less Aid in Bedroom; Wet 
Feet Not Dangerous 


OPINION that 2 
with a large amount of 
is more healthful than a moderate 
Winter is wrong, believes Dr. John L. Rice, 
Commissioner of Health of New York City. 
“Inasmuch as the present Winter has been 


cold Winter 


one of the coldest as well as one of the . 


snowiest in decades,” he observed “we shall 
have ample opportunity, a little later to 
check up on this belief.” 

“Sub-zero and near sub-zero weather.” 
he continues, “has been comparatively rare 
in New York City in years. And during 
such weather there is no sense in keeping 
the windows of sleeping chambers wide 
open during the night... A good rule is 


to keep the windows open just enough to. 


admit some tresh air. 


The commissioner points out that 
another popular belief—that wet feet are 
necessarily conducive to colds and other 
sickness— is also wrong. He says that there 


ix no objecuion to children playing in 


snow and getting wet feet, vroviding that 
they remove their wet clothing when they 
return to their home. 


tique appearance of many a public 
building but, beside smoke, there's 
-the fact bemoaned by District offi- 
cials that people who live in Wash- 
ingion. nowadays toss newspapers 
and rubbish about the streets. 

rk 


_ SIGNS of Spring: A robin here and 
“" there: a bit of Spring milinery 
here and there: and odd left-overs 
of snow on the wane here and there 
like Sistie’s—beg her pardon, she 
has repudiated nicknames — Elea-. 
nor’s measles. 


- 


Though others are inclined to boast 
And flaunt their claims of ‘‘best’’and “most? 


— 


The wise old owl says, “Bally-H-O-O! 
Just judge me, folks, by what I do.”’ 


Test Essolene in your own car... in 
your own way. Judge for yourself 
how much it adds to the comfort, the 
pleasure and the economy of motoring. 


[ Essolube Motor Oil in the crankcase enables Essolene to do its best] 


AT REGULAR 


GASOLINE PRICE 


ene 


| Smoother Performance 


COMPANY 


Copr. 19%, 


O F 


N E W 


BUY AT THIS SIGN 
This sign identifies 36,000 Esse 
stations and dealers from Maine 
to Louisiana who represent ths 
service and products of the world’s 
leading oil organization. 
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¢Chiseler’ and ‘Chiseling’; 


Meaning and Origin + + + 


Word Now in General Usage Denoting 
Cheating in Recovery Laws—As Slang 
Known a Hundred Years Ago 


7JHAT words are 
used in connection with the cur- 
rent program of economic recovery? 

At the meeting of the code authorities 
in Washington during the past week 
“chiseling” and “chiseler” were two of 
the most common expressions. 

With the use of these terms by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Gen. Hugh S. Jonn- 
son last Summer they have assumed 
quasi-official meaning to designate un- 
fai’ practices in business. 

“Chiseling” has long had colloquial 
usage to define cheating or practices 
which border on dishonesty while re- 
maining within the law. In gangdoim. 
rival “beer barons’ who tried to do 
business outside of their own territories 
were accused of chiseling. The term 
was similarly used by gangsters who 
engaged in other rackets. 

From its usage by the criminal eie- 
ments “chiseling” has advanced during 
the last year to the position of one cf 
the most commonly used words of the 
present Administration—-just as the ex- 
pression “trust-busting’ became the 
catch-word of the administration of 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

Used by Shakespeare 

The word has a long history, Shakes- 
peare having used it to describe car- 
pentry work with a chisel. In Winter's 
Tale, he used the following expression: 


“What fine chisel could ever cul 
breath?” 
The original slang meaning of 


chiseling, which appeared in England 
about 1789 .was “to cut a fine bargain” 
or “to cheat.” In this country the ex- 
pression in its present meaning first 
came into common use in the West 
during the gold rush of 1849. In a 
slang dictionary which appeared in 
1891 it was defined as “to cheat,” a 
meaning which was retained in an 
English dictionary issued last year. 


Application Is Wide 


The forms of chiseling are many and 
the epithet “chiseler” has been applied 
to a large variety of wrong-doers. In 
fact. its colloquial applications range 
from usage to designate anything from 
outright fraud to minor discomforts-- 
as for instance a driver who takes up 
too much of the road. 

National Recovery Administration of- 
ficials describe their program as hav- 
ing among its objectives the elimination 
of chiseling in business. NRA codes 
mention the practice of giving secret 
rebates as one of the major forms of 
chiseling. Many codes regulate this 
practice, thus preventing an individual 
firm from obtaining unfair advantages 
over another. 

False marking or branding; misrep- 
resenting or false and misleading ad- 
vertising: defamation of a competitor; 
commercial bribery; piracy of trade 
mark; giving of prizes, premiums or 
gifts; and piracy of design are other 
“chiseling” devices which the codes at- 
attempt to regulate. 

Cheating the Customer 


Misbranding, false labelling, and false 
information concerning the quality of 
merchandise are examples of “chisel- 
ing” in business which have particularly 
affected the consumer. 

Storekeepers in the past have been 
often guilty of “chiseling.” Various de- 
vices have been used to give the con- 


Information 
Service for 
Citizens 


——HOW LARGE are the 
States capitol grounds? 


A—The grounds have an area of 
38.8 acres. 


United 


+ + 
Q.—Name the ten executive depart- 
mente. 
A.—State, Treasury. War. Justice, 
Post Office. Navy. Interior. Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Labor. 
| + + 


Q@.—Where does the Government get 
the money it pays to farmers who cut 
down production in accordance with 
the Agricultural Adjustment program? 

A.—Funds for making benefit pay- 
ments to farmers who adjust their pro- 
duction in accordance with the pro- 
grams of the AAA are derived from the 
proceeds of processing taxes levied bv 
the Secretary of Agriculture on basic 
agricultural commodities. 

+ + 


Q.—Just what does 
Home Economics do? 

A.—This bureau conducts scientific 
studies of problems connected with the 
home, includiny questions of food and 
nutrition, economics, textiles and cloth- 
ing, and housing and equipment. It 
assists the homemaker in the solution 
of these problems by sending informa- 


the Bureau of 


tion through bulletins, articles for 
newspaper: and magazines, and radio 
releases. 

Q—When was The Grange. the 
prominent farmers’ organization, 
formed? 


A.—The Grange or The Order of the 
Patrons of Husbandry was organized 
shortly after the Civil War, in 1867, 
by Mr. Kelly, who had been commis- 
sioned by the President of the United 
States to make a study of agricultural 
problems throughout the Sc 


Q.—Where was the first normal 
school in the United States established? 

A.—The first normal school in the 
United States was founded by col- 
leagues of Horace Mann at Lexington, 
Mass. It was conceived during the 
panic of 1837. The law which gave 
it birth passed in 1838, and the school 
opened in 1839. 

+ + 

Q.—How many airports and landing 
fields are there in the United States? 

A.—As of Feb. 1, 1934, there were 
2,191 airports and landing fields in the 
United States. 

+ + 

Q.—How many members of Congress 
are there? 

A.—There are ‘3 United States Sena- 
tors, two from each of the States. 


There are 435 members of the House of 
Representatives. apportioned among the 
States according to population. 


most commonly 


sumer the impression he was buvine 
superior merchandise when in realiiv 
he was buving an inferior or Subsitute 
product. 


An example of such practices is 
furnished in the dry goods business bv 
the sale of rayon under trade names 
which give the buyer the impression ne 
is buying silk. The amount of “weigh- 
ing” of silk stockings, an important 
factor in quality, has been subject (o 
wide variation and frequently an in- 
ferior product has been sold for one 
of a higher grade. 

Short Weighing One ‘Type 

Many forms of “chiseling” have been 
prevalent in the sale of foods and drugs. 
Short weighing is one type of “chisel- 
ing” which may be practiced bv re- 
tailers. An example of a baker's at- 
tempt to increase his income at the 
expense of the consumer which recently 
came to the attention of the Con- 
sumers’ Advisory Board involved the 
marketing of bread with an exception- 
ally high moisture content. It was 
also reported that one manufacturer 
had gone to considerable expense to 
develop a method of making rolls 
which would increase the size of the 
openings in them and thus increase the 
revenue when they were sold by the 
dozen. 

Contractors’ “Chisel” 

The public works program has opened 
up the possibility of many varieties of 
“chiseling.” Collusive bidding, in which 
a number of manufacturers combine to 
submit the same bids is one of the most 
common forms. 


Skimping, or the use of inferior ma- 
terials aS a substitute tor other ma- 
terials called for in the contract is an- 
other. Still another device employed 
by unscurpulous contractors seeking to 
increase their profits is the “kick-back 
racket.” By this means the employer 
apparently pays his workmen the regu- 
lation wages but secretly he forces them 
to give back part of their pay. 


Unfaig practices to which the term 
“chiseling” has been applied have been 
reported in a number of CWA projects. 
These range from the use of CWA proj- 
ects to the advantage of local politicans 
by their maneuvering to place men in 
jobs to the use of CWA projects for 
private financial gain. “Loading” or 
“padding” of payrolls has occurred in 
& number of places. 

Lobbyists Also Offend 

“Chiseling” in high official circles has 
taken the form of undue pressure 
brougt to bear upon legislators by vari- 
ous lobbyists and the use of underhand 
practices to gain governmental favors. 

The most common usage of the ex- 
pression recently has been to define the 
violators of the code agreement—-the 
manufacturers who though they signed 
agreements to observe certain hours 
and wages for labor have consistently 
violated them. 


To the outlawry of this sort of 
“chiseling,” the NRA meeting of code 
authorities was dedicated. 


« 


Editor's Note.—Letters are selected 
on the basis of marimum interest 
to readers. Excerpts only can be 
published because of limited space. 
Communications not intended for 
publication should be so marked. 


Another Liability? 
Sir: 

That is an impressive and interesting 
array of “Assets and Liabilities,” shown 
on your March 5 front page. In the 
humble opinion of the writer, one of 
the biggest liabilities of the Roosevelt 
Administration—so far as concerns in- 
custry—is the aiding and abetting of 
union labor by the NRA. If the pres- 
ent trend continues, union labor will 
soon: have a strangle hold on industry 
that will eventually cost the country 
millions of dollars through labor strikes. 
This liability was omitted by you. 

M 


Chicago, Ill. 


Moral Responsibility the Best 
Security 

Sir: 
Without satisfactory answers to the 


following questions, it is impossible to 


understand why some of the legislation 
now up for consideration should come 
before apparently more mportant is- 
sues: Why is it that one group in Wash- 
ington urge the banks to make loans 
and the Comptroller of the Currency 
sends his examiners to the banks to 
criticize and penalize them for the 
loans they do make? Why are liquid 
securities required by bank examiners 
as acceptable collateral] when moral re- 
sponsibility has proved to be the best 
security? Is the requirement of liquid 
collateral designed to give Wall Street 
or the Stock Exchange control and 
management of our national credit 
structure by restricting collateral to a 
listed securities? What if every pro- 
ducer, manulacturer and retailer should 


require cash in advance or lodging of 
‘liquid collateral before any delivery of 


food. fuel or merchandise would be 
made? Yet that is just what the banks 
have asked of producers, manufacturers 
and retailers to-do before they would 
extend credit. * * * Without recognition 
of moral responsibility as a basis for 


- credit there is bound to be a continued 


deflation and a continued wrecking of 
life and property values. 
Georcr A. Payne. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

Human Values vs. Property 

Rights 
Sir: 

It certainly does seem that the time 
has come for the development of a new 
political party in our country. But, if 
the party is to be “new,” it must have 
a new point of view and it must not 
hark back to the worn-out principle of 
States’ rights and gross individualism. 
It must place human values above 
property rights..What is there in such a 
premise to be afraid of? This is no 
time to shy af a name like communism, 
or socialism. I am neither a com- 
munist nor a socialist, but I do not 
hesitate to say that the future happi- 
ness of the people of our country de- 


THE YEAS AND Nays” 


Letters of Comment by Readers of the United States News 
Upon Various Topics of the Day 


pends upon their ability to place human 
values first. I firmly believe that, if 
Thomas Jefferson were here today, he 
would not hesitate to subordinate prop- 
erty rights to human values. I fully 
agree with you in the statement ap- 
pearing in your article of February 26 
(Enter—The Constitution Party). We 
despise autocracy whether it raises its 
ugly head in the form of communism 
of fascism. But permit me to add, “or 
capitalism.” 
J. H. LINDENBERGER. 
Louisville, Ky. ‘ 


Government-owned Banks 
Sir: 

The Federal Government should own 
and operate all banking institutions in 
the United States. There should be one 
banking institution in each community. 
The activities of the Post Office Depart- 
ment and the activities of the Federal- 
operated banking institutions should be 
handled in the same building when- 
ever possible. This will prove to be 
highly efficient and very economical 
for the Federal Government. With 
the Federal Government having full 
control over the banking institutions 
of the United States, it can use billions 
of dollars annually without paying mil- 
lion of dollars in interest for the use 
of the money it needs annually. 

FRANCIS JOSEPH MPLLER. 


Joliet, Tl. 
Champion of “Rugged Individ- 
ualism.” 
Sir: 


Although the writer was born and 
raised a Democrat, he voted for the last 
two Republican Presidents. but was 
unable to vote for either of the candi- 
dates at the last election, consequently 
was more than pleased to note that 
there are others who feel that it is 
time for a new political party. I be- 
lieve that if some one would start a 
party getting back to the Constitution 
as .its “Bible” ahd stick absolutely to 
the Constitution, a vast number of for- 
mer Democrats and Republicans would 
be more than glad to join it. I am still 
and probably will always be a strong 
believer in rugged individualism. that 
strong trait of character which our pio- 
neer fathers so abundantly possessed, 


‘and which is, in my opinion, the very 


foundation of Americanism. 
J. H. CaLDwet.. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
An Impression of Air Mail 


Cancellation. 
Sir: 

I am one'of those who have been 
watching the President's policies in 
what might be called a hopefully doubt- 
ful state of mind. I am and have been 
doubtful as to the long pull result of 
these policies while I have been and am 
hopeful that I have been wrong. * * * 
I have felt that the cancellation of 
the air mail contracts in the manner 
in which it was done was not only an 
indefensible policy of star .chamber 
methods but was an indication of a 
dangerous tendency to increasingly as- 
sert autocratic power. Even if those 
contracts were rotten from start to fin- 


ish it was not in the public interest 
and should not be in the power of any 
one man to terminate them as sum- 
marily as was done. The dumping of 
air mail service into the lap of an un- 
prepared Army air force was not only. 
tragic of itself, but is a manifestation 
of a tendency to plunge into unknown 
fields without adequate forethought. 
At least that was the way it struck 
one voter. 

Orto R. Barnett. 

Chicago, Il. 


Old Friends and New 
Sir: 

I have been a reader of the United 
States News for a short time and like 
the paper for its non-partisan presen- 
tation of the news of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. I am a friend of Franklin 
Roosevelt. His outstanding leadership 
has won him many friends and perhaps 
lost some old ones because of his frank 
honesty and his desire to govern for 
the benefit of the many instead of 
the few. 

MILLARD NELSON. 

Spring Valley, Wis. 

2 


An Analysis of the New Deal 
Sir: 

Your “Audit of the New Deal” is in- 
teresting and brings to mind the 
thought that its success in leadership 
is due to apparent ease of change on 
the part of its administrators. 

The old thought that the law, natural 
or statutory, prevented popular reform 
became distasteful to many an ordinary 
citizen who saw the machinations. of 
some of those possessing the price of 
brilliant legal talent as depriving him of 
equality in justice in the curbing of 
those rights he had been taught were 
vouchsafed him by the ‘Constitution. He 
fails to apprehend that irresponsible 
collectivism will destroy any individual 
chance he may have to assemble a 
plentitude of material comforts and to 
take a real part in the general scheme 
of things as a responsible citizen. Much. 
of the fault is chargeable to slothful 
past leadership. 

There is opportunity today for real 
Statesmanship—your publication can 
help materially—but any plan to be ef- 
fective must afford opportunity for the 
individual to play a real part. Tne 
financial aspects of the New Deal will 
not appeal to the general public when 
the inevitable pay-up process begins. 
It seems peculiar that with a mul- 
tilude of long and short range 
plans in vogue, no mention is made 
of organizing the whole works vn 
a@ strictly business basis and exercising 
Federal control through its indisputed 
constitutional jurisdiction over mone- 
tary matters. For example: A dozen 
competent accountants possessed of or- 
dinary common sense, could in a com- 
paratively short time ascertain the pro- 
portion of the national credit required 
for various industries and activities and 
section of the country. 

Guiding the flow of credit on this as- 
certained basis would keep the Federal 
authorities busy and would give op- 
portunity for exercising all the control 


The Meaning of “l ariff’: 
Why Tax Is Levied + + + 


Provides Revenue for Federal Govern- 
ment and Shuts Out Competition From 
Certain Home Industries 


YOWER to cstablish a new cariff 
policv has been asked of Congress 
by the President. The Sccretary of 
Agriculture, Henry A, Wallace, has said 
that if American farmers expect to sell 
more of their surplus products in. for- 
eign markets. American tar’ ~~ ‘vill have 
to be reduced. 

On the other hand, there is a belief 
in some quarters that the tariffs should 
not be reduced; that is. if this is done, 
more foreign goods will be offered for 
sale on the American markets at a 
time when American producers cannot 
sell all their goods. These foreign 
products might be offered at lower 
prices than domestic goods, to the dis- 
advantage of the American product. 

The tariff has long been a contro- 
versial subject in this country. The 
two major political parties were for 
many years known as “the high tariff 
party” and the “low tariff party.” re- 
spectively. 

What. therefore. is a “tariff?” 

A tariff is a system of rates of tax 
levied on goods “imported into this 
country. 

A “tariff” may be ad. valorem or spe- 
cific. If it is ad valorem. it is levied on 
the value of the goods imported. If it is 
specific it is levied on the quantity, 
measure, or number of the goods im-. 
ported. 


Revenue and Protection 

There are two principal reasons for 
On> orpess is to obtain reve- 
nue for the Federal Treasury. The cther 
is to protect American markets from 
being crowded with cheap foreign prod- 
ucts to the disadvantage of the Ameri- 
can seller. 

This is the way a protective tariff 
is supposed to help the domestic pro- 
ducer: Suppose that certain Americanb- 
grown apples are selling for $1.50 per 
bushel in the United States. A foreign 
grower may be able to ship the same 
iyo? of upples to the American market. 
sel! them for $1.35 per bushel, and still 
make a profit. Naturally. persons who 
want apples would buy the cheaper. if 
thev are of about the same quality as 
the more expensive. 

But the tariff levies an import tax 
of 25 cents a bushel on apples. There- 
fore, if the foreig napple grower wants 
to sell his apples on the American mar- 
ket, and make a profit, he will have to 
raise his price. ‘The 25 cents a bushel 
tariff levy boosts the cost of his prod- 
uct. so he raises the price to cover the 
cost. 

These apples. then. will probably be 
priced at $1.60 per bushel. This means 
that the American apples become the 
cheaper, and buyers turn to them and 
away from the more expensive type. 

Early American tariffs were for reve- 
nue purposes. Since 1816, however, 
tariffs for have’ been en- 


necessary over industry and 
and in keeping a proper balance be- 
tween the two. 
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homes of trainmen in a little northwestern 
railroad town and then for 16 years switched 
and braked and operated trains has just become 
Director of the Bureau of Safety of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. He is W. J. 
Patterson, who was born at Neenah, Wis., on 
June 4, 1880. 


Mr. Patterson was call boy for two years 
for the Wisconsin Central Railway at Stevens 
Point, Wis. Then he became a brakeman on 
the St. Paul division of the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha Railway, and locomotive 
fireman on the New Mexico division of the 
Atchison Santa Fe. 

Back on the Wisconsin Ceptral, when he was 
19 years old, Mr. Patterson worked as, switth- 
man and brakeman and by 1902, he was pro- 
moted to be a train conductor. Four years later 
he went to the Northern Pacific Railway as 
a conductor, operating as far west as Seattle, 
from 1906 to 1914. 


Ever since then Mr, Patterson has been at 
Washington with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. He qualified as inspector of safety 
appliances and was named assistant director of 
the Commission’s bureau of safety, and on 
March 1 he was appointed Director. 

Active in labor matters, Mr. Patterson has 
held various executive offices in the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen and the Order of 
Railway Conductors. 

Harking back to his rail career, Mr. Patter- 
son recalls his Brotherhood initiation at Fond 
du Lac in 1900, and service as chairmen of 
Brotherhood and Conductors’ lodges. He was 
“Chief Conductor” at Dilworth, Minn., and vice 
chairman of the Conductors’ Northern Pacific 
General Committee. 


GIXTEEN years ago Charles Belknap Hend- 

erson, lawyer, of Elko, Nev., was sworn into 
office as United States Senator to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of a noted Senator 
of that time, Francis G. Newlands. 

Mr. Henderson today is back in Washington 
as a member of the board of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, which since its or- 
ganization two years ago has handled billions 
of dollars in providing emergency financing 
facilities for agriculture, commerce and industry. 
His nomination by President Roosevelt has just 
been confirmed by the Senate. 

Born in San Jose County, Calif., June 8, 1873, 
Mr. Henderson was brought up in Nevwéda after 
he was three years old. He went back to the 
coast to attend the Leland Stanford Jr. Uni- 
versity of California. Then he went to Ann 
Arbor, Mich., where he was graduated in law 
at the University of Michigan, in 1895. He also 
took a post graduate course in law. 

A year later, admitted to the Nevada bar, Mr. 
Henderson began practice in his home town of 
Elko. Not long after he became District At- 
torney of Elko County, serving four years, and 
a member of the State House of Representa- 
tives, serving two years. He was a regent of 
the University of Nevada. 

In the War with Spain, Mr. Henderson, a 
volunteer, was lieutenant of Torrey’s Rough 
Riders. Then came his Senate career at Wash- 
ington for three years. He was an unsuccessful 
candidate for reelection in 1920. He has prac- 
ticed law at Elko ever since until he came to 
share the responsibilities of the RFC. That 
Corporation's two years of emergency financing 
exceeds four billions of dollars, 


THE quiet, gray-haired chief investigator of 

the air and ocean mail contracts, advising 
the Senate special committee conducting the in- 
quiry, is Andrew G. Patterson, Alabama busi- 
ness executive. He is a former president of 
the National Association of Railroad and Utility 
Commissioners, 

A native of Alabama, Mr. Patterson for 15 
years was in a farmers’ supply business, extend- 
ing credit to farmers and contractors. For 20 
years he has been a member of the board of 
directors of the Tennessee Valley bank at 
Decatur, Ala. That bank is one of the largest 
and strongest State banks in the South, with 
branches in 16 cities and towns in northern Ala- 
bama and deposits that in the pre-depression 
period of 1898 aggregated seven millions of 
dollars. 

Mr. Patterson served eight years as president 
of the Alabama Public Service Commission and 
was ex-officio president of the State Securities 
Commission. His duties were both judicial and 
administrative, involving hearings, decisions on 
rates, fares and charges of railroads and public 
utilities, study of financial statements and con- 
ditions, and passing upon all sales of securities 
by corporations to the public. 

Once Mr. Patterson ran for governor and 
received 22 per cent of the total votes in a field 
of four candidates. He was judge of probate 
court for four years. For three years he was 
president and business manager of the Alabama 
Hosiery Mills at Decatur, Ala. He came to 
Washington at the request of Senator Black 
‘(Dem.), of Alabama, chairman of the Senate 
investigating committee. Mr. Patterson began 
his investigations April 1, 1933. 


NATHANIEL HOWARD ENGLE, assist- 

ant director of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce in 
Commerce, 


the Department of 
is one of a group of economists, 
with a flair for interpreting statistics, who have 


been assigned to key posts under the present’ 


Administration. 

Mr. Engle is charged with the administrative 
direction of 12 divisions that report on a variety 
of commodities for the information of business 
men. He has the responsibility of supervising 
the activities of the division of statistics. 
division of domestic commerce, and the division 
of economic research. 

Born 44 years ago in the little town of Aber- 
deen, S. Dak., Mr. Engle migrated out to the 
Pacific coast where he was engaged in business 
and industrial work in Everett, Wash., from 
1915 to 1923, except for service in the Signal 
Corps of the Army during the World War. He 
served for 14 months with the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces. 

For four years, Mr. Engle was instructor in 
economics in the University of Michigan. He 
holds the degree of doctor of philosophy from 
that institution and of master of arts from the 
University of Washington. He taught economics 
at Brown University. He was an expert on 
distribution for the Census Bureau at Wash- 
ington, 1930-32, and an economist with the 
Brookings Institution at Washington. 

A frequent writer on economics and market- 
ing subjects, he has preparéd monographs on 
wholesale distribution of groceries and food 
specialties for the Census Bureau and the Na- 
tional Wholesale Grocers Association. 


they 


acted from time to time by Congress. 

Why do American tariffs affect the 
sale of American goods in foreign mar- 
kets? 

If the United States places a tariff 
On goods coming from Country X, then 
Country X will probably place a ‘tariff 
on American goods going to it. This 
means that by the time American goods 
reach those markets the prices are 
higher than prices of domestic goods. 

The American sellers must add to the 
price for which they would ordinarily 
sell. the cost of the import tax if they 
expect to get the profit ‘hey want. If 
the prices of American goods are higher 
than those of domestic goods, the for- 
eigners will buy their own goods in 
preference. 

It is the same thing that may happen 
when the United States raised a tariff 
against foreign goods coming to this 
country. 

Making Tariff Flexible 

Congress, up to this time, has said 

what goods coming into the United 
States must be taxed, and how much 
this import tax should be. The last 
Tariff Act, however, contained a flex- 
ible provision. Under it the President 
was given the right to raise or lower 
tariff rates within certain limits if 
those changes were recommended by 
the Tariff Commission. 
. Now. the President is asking that 
Congress give him the right. for the 
next three vears. to raise or lower tar- 
iff rates within certin limits without 
waiting for a recommendation from the 
Tariff Commission. 

If he had such power, the President 
believes that he could bargain for cer- 
tain trade advantages for American 
trade. For example, he might agree 
with a nation to reduce the tariff on 
certain of its goods coming to the 
United States, if that nation, in turn. 
would agree to lower the tariff on cer- 
tain American goods going to it. 

A bill has been introduced in the 
House of Representatives to grant the 
Executive the power for which he has 
asked. 


Sh = Subsidies 
And Reasons 
For System 


By 
DANIEL C. ROPER, 
Secretary of Commerce 


\ ERCHANT marine subsidies take 
-"L the form of ocean mail pay and 
government financing of ship-building 
and shipping operations to the extent 
that private pusiness is unable to 
supply or provide. 

Many people probably think that the 
subsidy is nothing more than the come 
pensation which transportation lines 
get for carrying the mail. It is not that, 
but rather a method for actually build- 
ing a competitive American merchant 
marine. 

When we have accepted the neces- 
sity for a merchant marine subsidy, 
we then face the question of how this 
money is to be most wisely spent, how 
the Treasurv is to be safeguarded in 
chese expenditures. and just what form 
‘hese subsidies should take. When 
Sublic funds are to be expended in as 
large quantities as those needed to 
maintain our merchant marine, the 
dublic is entitled to know what policy 
-he Government has adopted and why 
such a policy is necessary. 

Even with the much lower costs ex- 
isting in other maritime nations. our 
chief competitors have found subsidies 
necessary in order to build and main- 
tain their merchant marines. 

Need for Subsidies 

A private company operating an @Ss- 
sential trade route under the American 
flag, would require a capiial investment 
and a continuing cost which, against 
foreign competition, would give no hope 
of a reasonable return over a period of 
vears, but which would result in heavy 
losses instead. Consequently, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States deter- 
mines essential trade routes and agrees 
to assist the ship operator by sharing 
in the venture through a “contract ser- 
vice” or subsidy payment. 

What does this subsidy include and 
how is it determined? 

First. we have the excess cosi of con- 
struction in this country, as one of 
the items which the Government might 
seek to amortize partially. In the sece- 
ond place, we have the considerably 
higher cost of seamen and other labor 
as compared with foreign countries, 
Then we have the third factor of the 
subsidies given by foreign countries to 
their ship operators. 

Part of Costs Paid 

After these facts carefully 
weighed, the differential costs deter- 
mined, and an agreement reached that 
the trade route is an essential one, 
the Government then. in effect. savs 
to the ship operator: “We are absorb- 
ing a part of these additional costs in 
order that vou may operate and develop 
this essential trade route.” The pave 
ments made by the Government for this 
purpose are subsidies. 

The essential trade routes to be 
served should be determined by an- 
alyzing the flow and volume of traffic 
with due consideration to such other 
factors as defense requirements, trade 
policies, and industrial and agricul- 
tural needs. When these requirements 
are determined, Government aid sheuid 
be given to ship lines necessary to fulfill 
these requirements and aid should be 
withheld from any other domestic op- 
erators seeking to enter into direct 
competition with the line already re- 
ceiving Government aid. 

It seems to me that the present svs- 
tem of aid in the form of compensa- 
tion for the carrying of ocean mails 
might properly be replaced by specific 
subsidies granted for the maintenance 
of essential service. The subsidies 
granted should be based on differen- 
tials in, building and operating costs, 
out should be flexible. 

The foregoing are excerpts from 
an address delivered March 5 by 
Secretary Roper in the Nationa! 
Radio Forum of the Washington 
Star over a National Broadcast- 
ing Company network, 
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HAT’S WRONG WITH ~ NRA? CRIT ICISM FROM WITHIN 


Suggestions for Reform of System 


From Officials 


of Administration 


President. General Johnson and Others Dis- 
| pill to swallow. 


cuss Revision of Operative Plan to 
Promote Recovery 


R two. weeks Washington has 

reeked with complaints. Leaping 
at NRA's invitation to come to the 
capital and unloose grudges 
against it, thousands of industrial ex- 
ecutives and private citizens spoke 
their pieces until five scattered au- 
ditoriums bulged with criticism. Now 
the NRA is digesting-and-assimilating 
the suggestions and complaints. 

During the past week members of 
ccde authorities and industrial barons 
took the cue from the general com- 
plaint forums of the previous week. 
They told NRA to its face what they 
thought of it. what they thought 
shouldn’t have been done. and what 
they thought should have been done 
but wasn’t. And of course there were 
bouquets from those who thought 
NRA had been a life-saver for in- 
dustry. 

Primarily, the idea was to obtain 
ideas, and these the NRA obtained in 
profusion. A_ general meeting of 
everybody concerned opened the sec- 
ond half of the carnival of complaints 
on March 5, with President Roosevelt 
sounding the keynote speech. Fol- 
lowed a series of speeches by Govern- 
«ment Officers, and then the session 
* broke up into five scattered groups. 

Here the fireworks burst into the 
recovery skies. From their blazing 
illumination the NRA hopes to light 
the way toward a more workable pro- 
gram of industrial supervision, with 
maybe a permanent system of control 
as its final achievement. 


More Pay, Short Hours, 
Is President's Remedy 


President Roosevelt opened and General 
Johnson closed the conference of code au- 
thorities with words of suggestion and 
admonition to those who are directing the 
country's first venture into industrial plan- 
ning. 

Said the President in addressing the del- 
egaies: 

“You have set up representalive govern- 
ment in industry. You are carrying it on 
without violation of the constitutional or 
the parliamentary system to which the 
United States has been accustomed. 

“Your industrial groups are composed 
of two parts—labor and managemen'. 
And the government is a participant in 
this organization in order to carry out 
_ this mandate of the law: ‘To promote or- 
' ganization in industry for the purpose of 
cooperative action in trade groups and to 
induce and maintain united action of la- 
bor and management under adequate gov- 
ernment safeguards and supervision. 


“Somebody. of course, must strike the 
equitable balance between conflicting in- 
terests and especially must protect the 
third group—the consumer; and that word 
‘consumer’ means ,the whole American 
people.” 

It is at that point that the Government 
enters. the President explained. He then 
Observed that. the first task of industry 
today, as it was last June when the re- 
covery act was made law, is to create con- 
suming power. 

“We must remember that the bulk of 
the market for American industry is 
among the 90 per cent of our people who 
live on wages and salaries and only 10 
per cent of that market is among people 
who live on profits alone,” President 
Roosevelt said. 


Purchasing Power 
As hey to Recovery 


“No one is opposed to sensible and rea- 
sonable profits. but the morality. of the 
case is that a great segment of our peo- 
ple are in actual distress and that, as be- 
tween profits first and humanity after- 
wards and humanity first and profits af- 
terwards, we have no room for hesitation. 

“With millions still unemployed. the 
power of our people to purchase and use 
.the products of industry is still greatly 
curtailed. It can be increased and sus- 
tained only by striving for the lowest 
schedule of prices on which higher wages 
and increasing employment can be main- 
tained. 

“Therefore, I give to industry today this 
challenge: It is the immediate task of in- 
dustry to re-employ more people at pur- 
chasing wages and to do it now. Only 
thus can we continue recovery and restore 
the balance we seek. 

“It is worth while keeping ir the front 
of our heads the thought that the people 
in this country whose incomes are less 
‘than $2.000 a vear buy more than two- 
thirds of all the goods sold here. It is 
logical that, if the total amount that goers 
in wages to this group of human beings is 
steadily increased. merchants, employers 
and investors will in the long run get 
more income from the increased volume of 
Sales.” 

But to enforce shorter hours and new 
standards, public opinion must be brought 
to bear. So again the President asked the 
public to support those who fly the Blue 
Eagle. 

“This is a law for the public benefit.” 
said. 


he 
“Obviousiv an emplover who pavs 
Blue Eavzle or Code wages cannot com- 
pete with an employer who does not. It 
is therefore common sense for the con- 
suming public in their own interests. as 
well as for.labor and for industry, to Jom 
sy. eing to it that the few who think 
only of selfish gain be made to plav the 
game with the overwhelming majority.” 


Reduced Pay as Levy 


For Unemployment Relief 


Then the President struck at the heart 
of the problem as he sees it. His meés- 
sage tr code althorities was this: 

“Every examination I make and al! the 
information I receive lads me to the 
inescapable conclusion that we must now 
consider immediate cooperation to secure 
increase 1n wages and shortening of hours. 
Reduction in hours coupled with a de- 
crease in weekly wages will do no good 
at all. for it amounts merely to a forced 
contribution to unemployment relief by 
the class least able to bear ii. 

“T have never believed that we should 
violently impose flat, arbitrary and abrupt 
changes on the economic strugture; bu: 
we can nevertheless work in ar- 
riving at a common objective 

“The governmen’ cannot 


forever con- 


tinue to absord the whole burden of un- 
The thing to do now is to 


emplovment 


get more people to work.. Your s¢lf{-gov- 
erning groups are not here to devise in- 
genious plans to circumvent the purposes 
c* the act. You are here in a patriotic 
spirit to effect these purposes. 

“With few exceptions industry will give 
wholehearted compliance. It is only in the 
case of rare exceptions where industrial 
self-government may fail that the gov- 
ernment itself must and will under the 
law move firmly and promptly to prevent 
failure.” 

The difficulties of small business men 
under codes and of labor in organizing 
. der Section 7a of the Recovery Act, re- 
ceived Presidential attention. 

The anti-trust laws, he said. must con- 
tinue in their major purpose of retaining 
competition and preventing monopoly. 
Codes of fair competition should provide 
essential means for checking or reversing 
competitive practices that would squeeze 
small business out of existence. 

As for labor, the law gives it the right 
to “free choice” of its representatives for 
collective bargaining, the President said. 
“That opportunity for free choice,” he de- 
clared, “would have to be observed.” 

“In a word,” he said. “we cannot tol- 
erate abuses of economic power—abuses 
against labor, abuses against employers 
or abuses against the consuming public— 
whether they persist either with the aid of 
codes or despite their prohibitions.” 

These observations of President Roose- 
velt guided the delegates and representa- 
tives of NRA during the three day con- 
ference. 


No Cut in Payroll 
For Short Work Period 


At the conclusion of the general meet- 
ing, General Johnson made his comments 
on what the gathering had accomplished 
and on the course ahead. He had sug- 
gested that. wherever possible. hours of 
work in industry should be cut 10 per 
cent and wages raised 10 per cent. so that 
the weekly payroll would remain as large 
as formerly. while more jobs would be 
created. 

Said General Johnson: 

“Only one thing was cut and dried in 
advance, and I am prepared to defend 
(hat conclusion on purely professional 
grounds to the discomforture of any op- 
ponent. That, in this emergency and until 
payrolls catch up with employment, it is 
proper to encourage increased wages and 
reduced hours per week. 

“There are some industries that could 
not do what I tentatively suggested about 
wages and hours. But there are many 


‘that obviously can—and ought to—meet 
the suggestion to work on a 10 per cent. 


increase in hourly wages and a 10 per cent 
decrease in hours of work a week. The 
President expressly said that he favored 
resiliency in any such rule.. 

“The thought has been presented by one 
of our best friends that to announce this 
rule and then invite proof of exceptions is 
wrong, because it might mislead labor into 
thinking that the rule applies to all em- 
ployment. 

“Without. drawing invidious distinction, 
mav I sav that this solicitude about la- 
bor's lack of understanding is unwar- 
ranted? We have had a more reasoning, 
complete and intelligent understanding of 
policy from labor than from anybody else. 
Tt can assure mv industrial friends that 
—_ understands exactly what we mean 
when we say that this rule will not apply 
to all industries but only to those to which 
we find it applicable.” 

Then General Johnson had a word for 
those who are not complying with the 


NRA requirements, and who have been 
getting away with non-compliance. He 
said: 


“Of course. we cannot succeed without 
public support of what we are trving to 
do; and I want to warn non-compliers 
that we are not only going out to revive 
public sentiment for the Bite Eagle. but 
under specific orders from the President. 
we are reorganizing to enforce the penal 
sections of the act. 


Penalties to Be Enforced 
Against Non-compliers 


“Regardless of publicity, I have been too 
gentile. We deliberately delaved action 
because of misunderstanding, but—if I 
may lapse into vernacular—-‘you ain't seen 
nothin’ vet.” 

The NRA Administrator told the code 
authorities that he was disappointed to 
find that they had offered no additions 
to the list of important changes or clarifi- 
cations of policy that he outlined at the 
complaint conference the week previous, 

“I will say. frankly.” he commented 
“that I have been disappointed. Perhaps 
I expected too much. I thought vou would 
bring us some plan. I think that there 
still are possibilities. I believe that, on a 
plan that I shall later present to you, we 
will still get results. 

“We want to prove through this codi- 
fied organization that industry. acting at 
the .stance and with the participation 
of the government. can produce definite 
results for the public good. It is some- 
thing in which we are entirely lacking in 
experience. 
application of the principle of our political 
system of local self-government to the 
economie field.” 


No Super-government 
In Control of Industry 


The question of absorbing more unem- 
ploved in industry is one that industrv 
must solve.” General Johnson told his lis- 
teners. To give the leaders of industry 
an opportunity to formulate their ideas on 
this subject, he announced that commit- 
tees would be formed of representatives 
of capital goods industries and consumer 
and service goods industries to study the 
Situation and make recommendations to 
the President. 

Some groups of code authorits represen- 
tatives, General Johnson advised, would 
be in continuous session for the next tew 
weeks. 

“Just as promptly as possible.” he said, 
“we shall make available to you and to 
the nation the results of our investigations 
and conclusions. But whatever action 1s 
taken. based on these conclusions, will be 
with due regard to the partnership spirit 
that has characterized every policy and 
every action since the inception of NRA. 

“Now, then, in conclusion, may I say 
this: We are going to have no super-gov- 
ernment of industry. The balanced scheme 
of labor—industrv—consumers’ representa - 
tion will be maintained. The goldfish 
bow! will still be open. 

“Every critic will be invited in the fu- 


It is nothing more than the | 


‘bers of “eode authorities and in- 
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ture, as In the past, to come and tell us 


how to do it better. Nobody has any oc- 


-casion to worry so long as he is straight. 


Industry is intrinsically straight. 

“The essence of the New Deal is public 
knowledge of methods and results. A man 
may be entitled to a $100,000 salary from 
& corporation in which labor, consumers 
and stockholders are all interested. But 
he ought not tv object to having everybody 
know about it. That is the only bitter 


“As far as I am concerned I am willing 
to swallow it. I have made more than 


that in my time and [I'll bet I will make 
again. But in order to accomplish such 
' blessed events, let's get together, let's pull 


together, let's play game.’ 

After President Roosevelt had opened 
the Code Congress and there had been 
preliminary addresses on procedure, the 
next sessions heard speakers representing 
the different group organizations in NRA. 

Senator Robert F. Wagner (Dem.),, of 
New York, chairman of the National Labor 
Board, made a defense of the actions of 
hts Board and told of details of -the bill 
he has introduced into Congress to 
strengthen that agency for adjusting la- 
bor trouble. 

He severely criticized company unions 
and said that they must not be allowed to 
supplant voluntary unions of workers. He 
asserted that 59 per cent of the company 
unions now in existence have been created 
in the brief period since enactment of the 
National Recovery Act. 

Ambiguities in Section 7a of the act, 
which is the provision guaranteeing the 
right of collective bargaining. have ‘“en- 
abled a minority to flaunt the law and 
endanger the success of the entire re- 
covery program,’ Senator Wagner said. 


Two Millions Put to Work; 
Pay Boosted Billions 


Miss Frances Secretary of La- 
bor. followed Senator Wagner. She said 
that factory employment in January was 
25.8 per cent, and payrolls 47.9 per cent 
ahead of March 1933. Her report was that 
employment had increased 2,000,000 be- 
tween March, 1933 and January, 1934 and 
that the estimated increase in payrolls was 
$2.500,000,000. 

Preliminary figures indicated that Feb- 
ruary represented a “marked increase” 
over January in both employment and 
pavrolls. 

“A very considerable part of the gain,” 
she asserted, “is attributable to NRA. It 
is a clear indication that we are on the 
right track.” 

Pierre du Pont, of the Industrial Ad- 
visory Board. addressed the congress on 
the duties of the Advisory Board and on 
the powers of the Code Authorities which 


are administering the new industrial con- | 


stitutions. 
“You gentlemen of the Code Authori- 
ties,’ he said, “have been given power 


greater than that allocated even in civil | 


or international war. The Government 
must observe integrity. It must be. fair 
and worthy of confidence. 

You gentlemen today are part of the 
Government. You have been delegated 
authority to administer the Government 
of industry. 


“You must be fair, honest. worthy of 
confidence. Without these three factors 
we lose. With them we win. And there 


is no doubt that win we shall.” 

Ralph Flanders, also of the Industriai 
Advisory Boara, saw the need for short- 
ening of hours in some industries during 
the period of emergency, but thought that 
the problem really confronting NRA was 
to find ways to increase production and 
distribution rather than to _ restrict 
through contraction of output and higher 
prices. 


Shorter Work Period 
As Labor's Solution 


Henry S. Dennison, chairman of the 
Industrial Advisory Board, said that from 
now on the big NRA problem was cote 
administration. 

“We are confident American manage- 
ment will rise to the problem. It is not 
vet solved. It is to be solved: ji 


choice of evils.” 


not solve the problem. 


‘ment reopen the capital markets. 


First to shoot at the plan was Dr. A. J. : 
Hettinger, Jr.. an NRA economist, 
was the first speaker in this group. 

Dr. Hettinger said a 10 per cent cut tn | 
hours from the 40-hour week coupled. 
with a 10 per cent wage boost was “a 
However, he said, a 30-| 
hour week, proposed in Congress would | 

More work and increased buying power, | 
also refinement of code details, are needed, | 
according to William Green, president of 


the A. F. of L. It is his idea that either | 


work must be created or we must resign | 
ourselves to maintaining relief rolls. 

No more cuts in wage hours, recognition | 
of the need of reasonable profit and long: | 
term credits were prescribed by John W. 
O'Leary, president of the Machinery and | 
Allied Products Institute, giving the view-. 
point of the heavy industries. 


R. E. Flanders, retiring from the NRA | 
staff. is not convinced that blanket hour | 
shortening and wage raising would lead 
to recovery. | 

Bring back cut-throat, ruthless com- | 
petition, advised Robert W.-Irwin, Grand | 
Rapids, Mich. Also he would have the 
clamps tightened on anti-trust laws. 

Many businesses face increasing con- | 
sumer resistance and find it hard to keep) 
going, said A. P. Haake, of the Furniture. 
Code Authority. He wants to see restora-| 
tion | of activity “im the old-fashioned | 
way.’ | 

It isn’t right for Administrators to say | 


that labor needs protection from selfish | 


employers and that workers should figat 
for their rights, thinks Fred H. Clausen, 
code official of the Farm Equipment In-. 


dustry. 


“When you sow that kind of seed. you | 


can expect to reap a harvest in kind,” he’ 


exclaimed. 
appeared.” 


Scarcity Is Noted | 
Of Skilled Workers | 


There is a scarcity cf skilled and seen | 
skilled workers, according to R. R. Faunt-| 
leroy, of the malleable iron industry. 
Sam Traylor, Allentown (Pa.). manufac-. 
turer, has noticed the same shortage. 

Simon Miller, of the Cotton Garment 
Code Committee, believes wages should be 
adjusted by an average for each plant, 
which of course would be above the mini- 
mum. 

Industries compelled to pay higher 
wages for shorter hours should be assured 
of price stability, declared H. T. Rosen- 
feld, of the paper bag code authority. 

George Houston, head of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works. said heavy industries 
cannot exist without a flow of capital inio 
business. He suggested that the Govern- 
now 
and 


“Already the whirlwind has | 


obstructed by the Secruities Act 
stock exchange regulatory plans. 

Wage differentials between the North 
and South should be wiped out, asserteJ 
D. V. Bradley. of High Point, N. C., labor 
member of the hosiery code authority. J. 
R. Shoemaker, for the refrigerating ware- 
house industry, spoke for “sound” differ- 
entials as between cities and small towns | 

Plenty of room on code authorities for 
labor was urged by John McGinley, of the 
silk code authority. 

The old law of survival of the fittest is 
better than price raising. in the mind of 
FE. Miner Fenton. of the gummed label 
code authority. Genera] Johnson replied 
that this law brought on the 1929 crash. 

Use import powers of NRA to keep out 
foreign goods and thus put men to work, 
advised G. J. Neidick. of the millinery and: 
dress code authority. 


-— 


Trade Practices : 
And: Price Problem 


II—TRADE PRACTICES 
¥ (PRICES): Nothing has worried ihe 
NRA more than the price problem. Some 
want price-fixing or price policies of a 
uniform nature. Others think that tink- 
ering with prices amounts to conspiracy 
to raise the cost of what people buy. 


visory 


~ ~ — 


“WE ARE NOT GOING BACK TO OLD CONDITIONS” 


Constitution Hall, Washington, on March 5. 


Underwood & Underwood 


President Roosevelt as he delivered the opening address at the NRA General 
Conference of Code Authorities and Trade Association Code Committees in 


NRA Administrator Hugh S. 


at the 


The final arbiter of levels is thecode authority, out that of 


law of supply and demand, said NRA 
Division Administrator A. D. Whiteside. 
opening the Group II discussions. He 
said most critics of open-price,plans were 
aiming at glaring abuses rather than the 


jiteral provisions. 


Dexter Keezer, of the NRA Consumers 
Advisorv Board, let the cat out of the bag 
by admitting that “there is sufficient co- 


incidence in the association of open price 


systems with uniform prices to breed sus- 
picion.”. Price compacts may serve im- 
portant public interests, however. if they 
are honestly and openly reported, he con- 
tinued. He thinks price reports should be 
available to buyers as well as sellers. 


Sidney Hillman, of the NRA Labor Ad- | 
code 


Board, reminded that if 
authorities push up prices too much to 
cover higher labor costs, consumer buy- 
ing power will lag. 

The worst depression harvest is “chisel- 
ing.’ thinks F. H. Fowler of the gear man- 
ufacturing code authority. “When secret 
rebates can be given, the smal] manufac- 
turer passes out of the picture,” he told 
the meeting. 

A buyers’ strike can be expected this 
Spring. The prophet was'I. C. Fox. of the 
retail code authority, who notes. that 
higher prices are most noticeable in arti- 
cles of common use. 


A Plan to Eliminate 
Weak Industrial Units 


All industry would be better off if price 
filing eliminated the weaker links, said 


' Frank N. Bond, of the chain manufac- 


turing code authority. 


He is an exponent 
of price-filing. 


Retailers should sell for any price they | 


wish, thinks Q. F. Walker, economist for 
R. H. Macy & Company, New York store, 
remarking that “you can’t legislate effi- 
ciency into business.” 

Wheeler Sammons, of the retail drug 


prices by one firm leads to a sort of stam- 


_ pede in that direction by other merchants. 


Price uniformity is stabilizing business, 
averred Stuart F. Heinritz. of the NRA 
Consumers’ Advisory Board. 

Obsolete anti-trust laws, good in their 
day but out of place now, are handicap- 
ing industry. reminded Louis Brown, of 
the asbestos industry code authority. 

With the shortest speech of the week. 
Henry A. Wise Wood. printing press 
builder, decided to read it twice. He would 
exempt corporate investment in durable 
goods from Federal taxes, to speed up re- 
placement of equipment. 

Newcomers in the business arena have 
a hard fight on their hands, said Alfred 
Falk, speaking for advertisers, because 
price control based on selling price pro- 
tects older firms which may lack initia- 
tive and at the same time throttles new 
entrants anxious to build up business on 
initiative. 

Fdward A. Fink, Chicago cleaner and 
dver, whose Blue Eagle was withdrawn by 


NRA for non-compliance, said a big per-. 


Industry Urged to In- 
crease Pay ‘ene Re- 
duce Work Period 


centage of operators in Chicago are dodg- 
ing high code prices. 

Senator Frazier (Rep.). of North Dakota, 
spoke for a code for farmers. explaining 
that in his section their purchasing power 
is just about nothing. 

Open price schedules are fine if secret . 
deals are eliminated, declared George 
Rublee, counsel for the copper and brass 
mill products industry. But C. Ellis Elli- 
cott, jr.. of the Ddedge and Floating Plant 
Association, said open prices will break 


the NRA 


| 
| 


| 


Group II witnesses were sO numérous 
that the sessions lasted into Thursday, 
whereas the rest wound up their discus- 
sions Wednesday. 


Views on Problems 


0 f Production 


III—TRADE PRACTICES (Pro- 
duction): Keynote speaker of the 
group, NRA Division Administrator George 
L. Berry, said it would help a great deal 
to talk about under-consumption rather 
than over-production. 

To get rid of mountainous stocks of raw 
materials, which have piled up, there are 
two methods, he explained: Demolish ob- 
solete plants and destroy stocks, or build 
up the flow of economic goods to capacity. 
He finds weighty authority in favor of the 
latter. 

Restriction of output, said the Rev. 
Father Francis J. Haas of the Labor Ad- 

visory Board. should be confined to such 
cases as prohibition of night work for 
female workers, or those subject to severe 


operating strain, and enforced observance 


‘equipment, 


of one day's rest in seven. 

Later in the sessions he said control of 
machine or plant hours, if not associated 
with limitation on installation of new 
is the least objectionable of 


the methods of restricting production. 


Colonel George S. Brady, Deputy NRA 
Administrator, said that no one has come 
in, during eight months of NRA, with e 
better method of planning production and 
distribution than through allocation and 
control of new equipment. 


Need of Protection 
For the Consumer 


For the NRA Consumers’ Advisory 
Board. Corwin Edwards said that in gen- 
eral the codes “which permit allocation of 
production seem to us not to provide a 
proper safeguard for the consumer.” If 
employment is to be kept up and prices 
held within reasonable bounds, operations 
of individual firms cannot be restricted, in — 
the opinion of Glenn Gardiner of the wool 
textile code authority. 

George A. Sloan, whose cotton textile 


industry was the pioneer NRA code 
adopter, said his code had raised em- 
ployment 36 per cent, payrolls 8 per 


cent, from the March, 1933, low, and that 
this could not have been done without 
limiting hours of machine operation. He 


[Continued om Page 15, Coiumn 2.] 
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it 
will be because American mian-) 
agement has” given’ energetic 
service in a spirit of considera- 
tion. of courtesy and confidence.” 

William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, 
saw the one way open to solve 
the emplovment problem in a 
hurry, through shortening of the 
hours of work. 

“You can't do it. in mv judg- 
ment.” he said. “in any other 
way. The reduction of the hours 
of labor corresponding with the 
mechanization of industry is the 
necessity we must face honestly 
and sincerely.” 

Dr. Leo Wollman, chairman of 
the Labor Advisory Board, said 
that the average work week in 
industry had been reduced from 
41.0 hours in December, 1932, to 
37.7 hours in December, 1933. He 
added, however, that the “normal 
work week” offered the truest 
guide to what had happened to 
the working period of individuals 
in industry, and on this basis 
showed that the work week had 
been reduced 10 hours in the past 
nine months. 


Dr. Wolman said that on wages 
the record “is even clearer and 
more convincing.” 

“This shows that in December, 
1933,’ he said, “wages tor 21 rep- 
resentative manulacturing indus- 
tries were only 7 per cent below 
the 1929 peak rates. The average 
hourly earnings of all manufac- 
turing industries probably stood 
at 60 cents an hour at the peak 
of things in 1929. 

“Under the force of the depres- 
sion, they mav have descended to 
as low as 40 cents an hour dur- 
ing the very low of business ac- 
tivity in the early months of 1933. 
And since the application of the 
recovery act they have made up 
a large part of their loss and are 
now close to 55 cents an hour.” 

The men most concerned, mem- 


dustrial .execulives, spent the bet- 
ter part of.the past week telling 
the NRA just how they feel about 
the wav NRA is guiding industry 
in the recovery drive. 

Having listened to the speeches 
‘reviewed above) they were di- 
vided into five groups which held 
separate meetings in auditoriums 
scattered over Washington. Here 
thev had a chanc@to sav what 
they thought. 


Divergence of Views 

On Unemployment 
1 — EMPLOYMENT 
¥ Shorter working hours. wide- 
ly advocated as a sure-fire re- 
covery bringer. came up right 
awav as the emplovment angle 


See 


,of NRA codes was discussed. 


things on bits of paper, bite your 


Those penciled scrawls 
are a sign of. jangled nerves 


If you're the stolid, phlegmatic 
sort of person who doesn’t feel 
things very deeply, youll prob- 
ably never have to worry about 
nerves. But if you're high-strung, 
alive, sensitive—watch out. 


—fresh 


whether you scribble 


"il 


| 


| 


nails, jump at unexpected noises— 
they’re signs of jangled nerves, 
So be careful. Get enough sleep 


make Camels your cigarette. 
For Camel’s costlier tobaccos 
never jangle your nerves—no 
“matter how steadily you smoke. 


COSTLIER TOBACCOS 


Camels are made from finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS than any other popular brand of cigarettes! 


air—recreation. And 


How are YOUR nerves? 


TRY THIS TEST 


Here is a seri 
this series con 
the same order. 
these two. Ave 


819472 
728196 
188632 
918243 
090628 


es of numbers, 
tain the same dj 
See how fast 
rage time is o 
Frank J. Marshall (Ca 
picked the 


two numbers 


809702 
778421 
66432] 
821863 
(987654 


Two numbers in 

gits... but not j in 

you can pick out 

ne minute, 

mel smoker), chess cham pion, 
im thirty seconds, 
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SMOKE AS MANY AS YOU WANT... 
THEY NEVER GET ON YOUR NERVES! 
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Bargaining Basis 
For Negotiating 
Trade Compacts 


Proposal Before Congress 
To Authorize President 
To Adjust Tariffs for 


Promoting Commerce 


While many other nations juggle tariffs | 


at will to meet tne needs of the day or 
hour. American officials interested in’ 
boosting foreign trade look on with envy, 
almost impotent to make tariff rates fit 
requirements of the moment. 

In order that the United States can 
bargain on even terms with other nations 
in the exchange of goods. the House Ways 
and Means Committee. in the past week, 
opened hearings on President Roosevelt's 
proposal that the Executive be armed with 
trade bargaining powers. 

The bill. introduced by Representative 
Doughton (Dem.) of Laurel Springs. N. C., 
chairman of the committee. empowers the 
President with the unprecedented author- 
itv to enter into trade agreements with 
other nations and to reduce or increase 
tariff rates by 50 per cent of the present 
rate: but it does not permit the transfor 
of imports from the free to dutiable list 
or vice versa. 

Views of Secretary Hull 

“The field of international trade is hope- 
lessly clogged and obstructed by prohibi- 
tions, embargoes, quotas, restrictions, and + 
numerous other economic and currency 
impediments,” the Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull testified. 

“Extreme obstructions to international 
trade inevitably result in serious economic 
controversies or wars, the minimum of 
commerce between nations, constant over- 


production through lack of facilities for ~ 


distribution. together with every sort of 
artificial device to deal with the domestic 
price situation, vast idleness of labor, and 
emigration of capital into thousands of 
foreign industrial plants. to say nothing 
of the difficulties of effecting transfers 
of debt service due from one country to 
another. 

“The alternative policy would appear to 
comprise a liberalization of the existing , 
obstructions and restrictions. by degrees 
and over a period of time through care- 
ful trade arrangements to a more moderate 
and reasonable basis.” 

Opposition to Protection 

‘Striking directly at the protectionist 
theory of ,foreign trade, Secretary Hull 
said. “The theory that to shut out inter- 
national trade results in an increase of 
the sum total of domestic trade is dis-— 

pelied by all the facts and figures.” | 
*” Secretary Hull pointed out that, instead 
of our domestic trade increasing as our 
foreign traae decreased, it was found that 
our domestic trade decreased at a similar 
huge rate. 

“Tt should be kept in mind that Am- 
erican labor at good wages produces the 
billions of commodities we e©xport, while | 
our imports chiefly comprise commodities 
we do not produce in this country at all 
or in sufficient quantities, with the result 
that American labor is helped rather than 
hurt by most of our imports.” 

Emphasizing that each trade agreement 
“would be considered with care and cau- 
tion.” Secretary, Hull stated that the 
primary purpose of the legislation is both 
to reopen the old and to seek new out- 
Jets for our surplus production. 


Status of Most Favored Nations 


The 48 “most-favored-nation” pacts 
would not be disturbed by the bill, Secre- 
tary Hull said. They simply provide equal- 
ity of treatment for each nation involved, , 
but do not permit our Government’ to 
agree to any trade a?rangements that could 
be put into operation with promptness or 
certainty. 

Secretary Hull told the committee that. 
all but two of the nations of conti-— 
nental Europe, as well as England and the 
major dominions, and a few of the, 
countries of Latin America, have vested 
in the executive branch of the govern- | 
ment authority for negotiating dutie, be- | 
low those in the general or maximum. 
tariff schedules in the course of reciprocal | 
negotiations with other countries. 


Substantiating his statement concenring | 
decreasing domestic business under rigid | 
tariff policies, Secretary Hull said that 
our business index fell from 112.9 in 1929 
to 63 in 1933, while our domestic and na- | 
tional income fell from $83,000,000.000 in | 
1929 to $38,300,000,000 in 1933. He also: 
showed that our export business dropped | 
from over $5,000,000,000 in 1929 to $1,149.- | 
000,000 in 1933, while the imports fell: 
from $4,339,000,000 in 1929 to $1,122,000,000 | 
in 1933. 

Secretary of Commerce Roper and Sec- | 
retary of Agriculture Wallace appeared ! 
before the committee to elaborate the | 
written statement of Secretary Hull. 

Chairman O'Brien's Views 

Robert L. O’Brien, Chairman of the. 
Tariff Commission, toid the Committee | 
the tariff legislation should include au-: 
thority to the President to place products 
on the free list or remove them from the 
free list in his discretion. He said there is 
no difference between the administration's 
reciprocal tariff praposal and the present 
flexible tariff authority under which the 
President may change rates either wav 
by not exceeding fifty per cent, on recom-. 
mendation of the Tariff Commision. 


Joyful School Days 


For Our Illiterates 


Enthusiastic Classes That Give 
Jobs to Idle Teachers 


School days are joyful days to many an 
illiterate ‘and there are 15,000,000 in the 
Nation who can't read or write) under. 
the emergency education program now be- 
ing conducted by the Government. 

The new trend in education finds classes 
being held in almost any kind of place 
with a roof. The 5.000 teachers who are 
Cevoting their time to illiterates are hold- 
ing classes. in homes, empty forest cabins, 
vacant houses, public buildings. 

Pupils range from 14 to 72 years of age. 
with an average of 35. Most are eager Po 
Jearn. Teachers who are introducing them 
to the light of knowledge are discovering 
America anew, says Dr. L. R. Alderman, 
in charge of the educational work of the 
Relief Administration. “They are finding 
that the least we can do in a democracy 
is to give people an opportunity to learn to 
read and write,” he adds. 

By helping illiterates, the Government 
helps itself, he explains, for the reason 
that illiterates tend to become easy prey 
for professional proponents of vicious doc- 
trines for the destruction of government. 

The entire emergency program, of which 
illiteracy eradication is.a part. is costing 
the Government $2,000,000 a month. In 
all, 49.000 teachers are being employed, 
an eighth of them in the illiteracy phase 
of the program. 
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The 


Sull Party Regular 


Despite Periods 
Of Insurgency 


[jPou THE marble mantel-shelf of the 
‘office of Senator Charles L. McNary 
are a few choice volumes. Crowding a 
special edition of the Life of John Mar- 
shall, a treatise on geology and other 
tomes are a number of books of poetry. 
One is ararity. It is the beautifully re- 
bound first edition of the poems of 
Samuel Simpson. The other works, and 
Kipling is among them, may reveal the 
owner's taste, but this collection of the 
Western Pioneer poet, reveals the man 
as it reflects the environment which 
helped to shape him—the spell of the 
lush Oregon countryside with its eter- 
nal “green wichery of Spring” along the 
banks of the Willamette. One stanza 
will give you the picture. 
From the Cascade's frozen gorges 
Leaping like a child at play, ; 
Winding, widening through the valley 
Bright Willamette glides away. 
Onward ever, 
Lovely river, 
Softly calling to the sea, 
Time that sears us, 
Maims and mars ine, 
Leaves no track ner trench on thee. 
It is hard to believe that these grace- 
ful measures leapt from the lips of a 


jad whose earliest memories were the 
_ jolting seat of an ox-drawn ccvered 


Oregon Trail Le 


JUDICIAL BLOW.AT VALIDITY | 
OF QUICK DIVORCES AT RENO 


LINZA McNARY, LEADER SENATE MINORITY 


wagon. It is also hard to believe that 
a product of the same pioneer ances- 
tors. 

That is what Oregon does to you. 
And it isn’t so hard to understand why 
the works of this particular poet of his 
homeland attract Mr. McNary. In the 
first place Charles McNary is very proud 
of his pioneer blood. It was his grand- 
father who crossed the plains from 
Tennessee and pushed beyond the Ore- 
gon trail to what was to be his family’s 
Ponce de Lenn spring (still offerings its 


cooling. waters to the visitor) and 
founded a line that holds to the original 
acres of the old homesttad. 


Three Generations in 
Oregon Territory 


By the time young Charles had come 
along in 1874 there were plenty of fer- 
tile spots of civilization in the north- | 
western wilderness and when he re- | 
turned trom Stanford University, where | 
he had majored in law and economics, | 

| 


he found scope for his academic ac- 
complishments as Dean of Law at Wil- 
lamette College. 


His great grandfather was a judge, his 
brother was a district attorney and he, 
himself, rose to be assistant jusiice of 
the “supreme court. Cldsely associated 
with his brether he early became im- 
bued with the atmosphere of politics 
and cventually emerged as the natural 


The District of Columbia Decision Holding Such Decree 
Void, and Its Possible Effects | 


Reno divorces have generally been re-{in the end be of great importance if it is | 


garded as “good” or binding divorces by 
the District of Columbia courts. Now a 
real doubt has been raised about practic- 
ally all divorces obtained in the cash-and- 
carry Nevada manner. A District of 
Columbia court has ruled that a six-week 
sojourn in Nevada is not a residence there. 
It may be just a visit. 


“Good” Nevada divorees were thought to. 


residence in the State, according to sta- 


‘tute. Then he, or more often she, brought 
The other could appear personally, | 


suit. 
or be represented by counsel. Thus, the 
Nevada courts have concluded that they 
have jurisdiction over the person of both 
parties. 

If such a suit, contested or not, were 


Alimony and 


considered binding by other courts, un- 
less made by separate contract out of 
court. 


the District of Columbia 


where one party first established | 


Supreme 
Court on March 7, Justice Jesse C. Ad-;| wondering. 
‘kins handed down a decision that may) fined to the Nation's Capital. 


upheld and becomes a precedent. . 
Last August a citizen of the District | 
went to Reno, where he resided six weeks. | 
Then his wife went (here to file an answer | 
to his suit. The divorce was granted. 
Next, the wife filed suit for a limited | 
divorce in Washington, She got it, plus 
alimony, plus attorney's fees, and the | 
husband, who thought that he had an 
attack-proof divorce. found that he had} 
none at all good in the District of Colum-| 
bia, save the one his wife presented to 
him. 
Judge Adkins reasomed that the hus- 
band never gave up his Washington resi- | 
dence; that he had no intention of mak-' 


ing his home in Nevada, either perman-. 
ently, or for an indeterminate time. 
‘granted by a Nevada court, it was gener-' 
ally recognized as “good”. 
‘property settlements mav or may not be 


His | 
divorce, the District judge ruled, did not, 


constitute a decree which the District of | 


Columbia courts are required to recog-| 
nize under the full faith and credit clause | 
of the Constitution. 

Many Washingtonians. some high in| 
official circles, with Reno divorces, are. 
And the puzzle is not con-| 


ads Direct to the United States Senate 


the trig, suave and gracious Senator was | 
| 


ate when the unexpired term of Senator 
Harry Lane was to be filled. 

He came to Washington in 1917. 
America was at war, the Democrats were 
in the saddle and the apostle of “the 
new Freedom” in the White House. Re- 


publicans were not merely less vocal, 
but politics were submerged in patriot- 
ism. Later when the smoke from the 
battlefields lifted and issues became 4 
little clearer CHarles McNary, good Re- 
publican though he was and is, sup- 
ported the League of Nations. A year 
later he gave his support to as “progres- 
sive” (O tempora! O Mores!) a measure 
as an Old Age Pension Bill. and even 
cast a futile vote for Government opera- 
tion cf Muscle Shoals. 

And if one should attempt to place 
him now, which nebody seemed to be 
able to do then, he would have appeared 
nearer to the left than the right. But, 
strange to say, while he might join the 
Wild Jackasses for a romp or two, he 
always seemed to get back to his party 
stable and never was classed as a mav- 
erick. 

Mention his name and you will hear 
such phrases as these: “the perfect 
parliamentarian,” “the finest mind since 
Ledge,’ “most brilliant political strat- 
egist,” and “best liked man in the Sen- 
ate"—this last from newspapermen, off 
duty, when likes and dislikes may be 
underlined but are never blue pencilled. 

He has, it is said, “a passion to be 
informed” but he doesn't make speeches. 
His rostrum is cloakroom and corridor, 
if he has one. But it is hardly fair to 
call it that. For his personal charm, 
his manner, his good looks, which like 
his river, time has left pretty much un- 
marred, all contribute toward a persua- 
sion quite as eloquent as the tongue of 
men and angels, or the thunders from 
bench -or: platform. 


Name Was on Noted 
Farm Relief Bill 


His constituents like him well enough 
to return him when others fall in the 
voter's Winter of discontent and, need- 
less to say many of them are, like him- 
self, farmers. Few legislative bombs have 
ever burst with more sounding reverber- 
ations than the McNary-Hagen bill with 
its equalization fee that nearly split the 
ranks of the Republican Party. But 
when it did explode not a single shell- 
fragment dropped in the vicinity of the 
dapper gentleman farmer from Oregon. 

Shortly after President Coolidge had 
vetoed the bill, Senator McNary, calm 
and assured as if he had just named 
an Ambassador, emerged from the Ex- 
ecutive Offices and characteristically re- 
marked, with unperturbed optimism, 
that he was sure some compromise would 
be found that would help the farmer. 
He went back to his desk and, fearing 
no imprecations from his followers nor, 
as it proved, receiving any that damaged 
him, promptly voted to support the 
President's veto. 

But do not, for a moment, think that 
the Senator’s tactics are those of the 

“heathen Chinee.” To “ways that are 


dark and. tricks that are vain” he is 
not addicted. In fact, quite the opposite. 
And therein lies one of his strong points. 
The Senate knows that it can trust him 
and it does. He never lies. not even, as 


one cynical commentator remarked, “to. 


his opponents.” 


Cheerful, Successful, 
Leading the Minority 


Right now Senator McNary’s personal 
popularity and his knack for getting 
along with his opponents makes the go- 
ing much smoother in the Senate than 
it might be. The lot of a Minority 
Leader is not always a happy one. But 
none of its sorrows are refiected in the 
smiling ccunienance of the present in- 
cumbent and his ability to work with 
Joe Robinson, the Majority Leader. 
without sacrificing party prestige, is°a 
source of relief to his own colleagues. 

Here again it is perhaps the subtle in- 
fluence of the gentle basin of the Willa- 
mette countryside that casts its propiti- 
ous speed about him. It invades his 
office. Over the mantelpiece is Crater 
Lake reflecting the dseep blue of the 
Oregon skies. In the wailine-rooim is a 
recently acquired and efieciive painting 
of a prairie-schconcr. It is the work 
of one of the CWA artists, which the 
Government acquired, and no better 
setting could be found fer it then the 
workshop of this descendsnt of the pio- 
neers. Behind his desk is a panorama 
of nis ancestral acres—the homestead 
that his grandfather tilled wnile many 
another had left the harrow to ride off, 
Singing. some with more optimism than 
prophecy, “I'l! come back to Oregon with 
the gold-dust on my knee.” 


Proud of His Lawns 


And His Orchards, Two 


The early flelds of grain have yielded 
now to orchards, and nurseries as weil, 
for Senator McNary follows his hus- 
bandry with a keen interest and, indeed, 
carries on continuous experiments. One 
result is a new prune, which he la- 
ments, has in these effete days, been 
crowded off the breakfast table by the 
more fashionable comestibles of the 
hour. Wide and sloping lawns surround 
a creeper-covered home, trout flash in 
a deep pool and Cedars of Lebanon, 
descendants of those brought to Amer- 
ica by Benjamin Franklin, lend their 
old-world touch to the new-world set- 
ting. The Senator loves animals, he 
has made his property a refuge for birds 
and his Canadian wild geese, also un- 
der the spell of their surroundings, have 
multiplied in cheerful and satisfied do- 
mesticity, much to the surprise and in- 
terest of the ornith®logists who have 
observed them. 


Senator McNary is still listed as a law- 
yer by profession but, since he has been 
continuously in the Senate since 1917 
and his term will not expire until 1937 
and since he lets no city dust gather 
on his feet the moment his legislative 
duties are over, it would seem to be 
fairer to call him a farmer. The law 
firm of McNary & McNary—he was for- 
merly in partnership with his older 


Sealed 


; 


books, 
recently 


Lawyer and a Farmer 


From the Orchards 
Of Oregon 


brother—has lost both. its members ito 
the Nation, for John McNary is a Fed- 
eral judge. And for ail his parliamen- 
tiary skill it isefor his work as a mem- 
ber and as chairman of the Agricul- 
tural Committee that the Senator 1s 
best known. He was made chairman 
when Senator Norris went to the Ju- 
diciary Committee and before that he 
had long served with the group made up 
of members of the Committees on Agri- 
culture and Appropriations which care- 
fully scans each item in the bills before 
the main committees pass on them. 


Score of Years 


In the Senate Halls 

The fact that the Senate rolls today 
bear the name of McNary is not strange. 
It was quite natural that, after the in- 


_ terrupticn of a transcontinental migra- 


tion and a generation to build a ney 
rooitree, that a family which had a!}- 
ready leit its name on the map of one 
State should demand iis right to repre- 
sent another at Washington. Whether 
the member selected by fate and his con- 
Stituency. if he had not had the benefit 
oi fresh fields and pastures new, would 
have served as well, worse or better, is 
for no man to decree. But to meet the 
gentleman from Oregon among his du- 
ties, one cannot help but feel that hered- 
ity, environment and such talents as he 
himself has acquired have in this case 
proved to be the stuff which Senators 
may wel] be made of. 


A Tightening Rein 


On Unfair Trade 


‘More Federal Orders to Check 


Questionable Practices 


If the Federal Trade Commission has 
its way. customers will know what they 
are buying when they open their pocket- 
The Commission has been alert 
a brisk campaign 
/ against what it considers unfair business 


in Waging 


methods. 


This past week it issued an order against 
a dealer in spark plugs who bought up 
scrapped plugs, shined them up, and sold 
‘them under the old brand names with- 
/out telling purchasers that they were re- 


conditioned. 


Then the Commission denounced so-| 

It ordered | 
| Standard Historical Society, Inc., to stop 
that it was giving away 
books as a means of advertising. Before 
‘obtaining the free offer, customers were Great Britain. 


called gift sales methods. 


representing 


~ 


Government Help 
As Leading Factor 


In Farm Price Rise 


‘Secretary Wallace Sees Fed- 
| -eral Aid as Temporary 


Stimulus; More Com- 
modities Ask Control 


| If it were not for one thing, the plain 


unadorned index number of farm income, 
rural folk could derive considerable cheer 
‘from the farm situation today. That 


|number, now 76, is back to the point it 


reached last July 15 just before the specu- 
lative boom in commodities collapsed. 

_ What the 76 means is that the com- 
posite list of farm-product prices, added 
up and averaged by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural economics, is at that point com- 
pared with 100 back before the war. The 
fact that it has come up from about 50 
since last March shows the degree of gain 
in the prices farmers are receiving for 
| what they sell. 

_ But the catch is that as farm prices 
have gone up, city prices have gone up 
_about as fast and now stand at 118 com- 
| pared with the index number of 100. So 


_the farmer is only 64 per cent as well 
| off as he was back in 1914. However, it 


is figured that his February income was 
about 50 per cent above last February 
and these numbers do not count in the 
huge bounties that are to be paid during 
the present year. 


These ifidex numbers picture a decided 


improvement in the condition of the agri- 


culturalist, but they do not satisfy Henry 
A. Wailace, Secretary of Agriculture. He 
'thinks that the improvement may be only 
‘temporary and may be occasioned largety 
by artificial measures taken by the 
| Government. 

Temporary Relief. 

As he looks at processing taxes, and pro- 
duction-control campaigns, and land-buy- 
ing programs, and dollar-adjustment ex- 
periments, they stricke him as measure 
| designed to tide over the period of emer- 
gency while the country decides on a 
permanent trade policy. By that. he 
means, while the people make up their 
minds whether they want to go completely 
nationalistic and foresake trade with other 
_ countries, or whether they want to adjust 
' the country’s imports and exports so that 
its foreign trade can be revised, or whether 
it wants to follow a combination of the 

two courses. 


| “The one thing that appeals to me out 
of all this situation,” Secretary Wallace 
‘told the Commission of Inquiry on Na- 
tional Policy in International Economic 
, Relations, “is that at the present time we 
are living in an illusion, in a theoretical 
state. We may continue to live in this 
‘illusion for another year, or two or three 
or four, but if we do not cut through that 
‘illusion to the necessity of going in one 
of these several directions, with strong will 
to go through with it no matter what the 
opposition. may be, the alternative is to 
return to a state like 1932. 

“It is equally possible, as these warring 


Class interests merge on Washington and 


cancel each other, and as they cry for 
panaceas of one type or another, that there 
will be genuinely uncontrolled inflation of 
a sort that will produce most astounding 
results before all is worked out.” 

What the Dollar Means 

While he favors the experiment that 

has been conducted with the dollar and 
‘Said that the. tinkering with money was 
“absolutely essential” to provide a breath- 
ing space while other adjustments were 
being worked out, yet that policy might 
turn out to have been much the same 
as lending billions abroad in the years 
before 1929. 
' “In other words,” the Secretary. said, 
“the cheaper dollar makes it possible for 
foreign countries, in terms of dollars, to 
buy more cotton and tobacco and lard and 
/automobiles than would otherwise be the 
case. In cther words, it serves as a de- 
cided Stimulus to export industries until 
Such time as our internal price level has 
_Tisen to a point that compensates for the 
Increased price of gold.” 

These expressions of the Secretary of 
Agriculture were reiterated on March 8 
before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee which has under consideration ‘he 
proposal of President Roosevelt that he 
be given power to raise or lower tariffs by 
(50 per cent. That measure represents a 
(Step in the direction of determining a 
definite trade course for the country. 

The whole policy of subsidizing produc- 
tion control in agriculture came in for 
scrutiny in the Senate during the past 
week. The occasion was a_ suggested 
amendment to the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act including cattle as a basic com- 
-Modity. If made a basic commodity, and 
a plan of control were put into effect. this 
industry also would be subject to the im- 
position of a processing tax, such as now 
is levied on hogs and wheat and cotton. 
| Revival in Hog Industry 

Many Senators from the cattle areas 
were worried over the effect of this tax, 
which they thought would be passed back 
to the producer instead of being pushed 
ahead to be paid by the consumer. Cattle 
now are the lowest priced of livestock on 
a comparative basis, with the industry still 
deep in depression. 

At the same time the hog industry, with 
a control program in effect, is showing 
signs of returned prosperity. so that the 
cattle people look longingly in the direc- 
tion of some form of Government control. 
But they want to have the benefits, if 
possible, without having to bear the bur- 
den of any tax. Along with the dairy 
cattle interests, they are asking for $200,- 
000,000 to be used as a revolving fund to 
carry any program until taxes could be 
levied, provided Congress agrees that there 
should be a control program. 

Sugar is another commodity scheduled to 
get the status of “basic” with a prospec- 
tive processing tax. Officials of the Ad- 
justment Administration were prepared 
this past week to give the domestic beet 
Sugar growers pretty much what they 
asked for in the way of market quotas, so 
that little opposition is expected to this 
proposal when it finally reaches the Sen- 
ate floor. 

Senator Byrd (Dem.), of Virginia would 
make peanuts a basic commodity subject 
_to a production control program and a 
/processing tax This tendency to offer 
one commodity after another for inclusion 
_in the list of basic farm products may 
open the way to a blanket inclusion of all 
before the experiment is ended. 


'A Radio Business Boom 
On Great Britain’s Market 


The radio business is looking up in 
At least. more receiving 


required to subscribe to a loose-leaf serv- sets are being used. Last year the num- 
ice for ten years. The Commission charged ber of licensed receiving sets jumped from 


that the customer in paying for 


the 5.366.000 to 6.124.000. Owners of sets are 


loose-leaf service, in fact was buying the required to take out licenses with the post 


entire set of books. 


‘ office. 
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WANTED: 


TRY as it will, the National Gevee-| 

ment still is unable to present the 
formula that can open the way to jobs 
for the country’s vast mass of unem- 


ployed. 
That remains the outstanding fac. 


of a year of experiment and of intense. 
effort in exploring the avenues that 
might lead to widesprea:. employment... 

Progress has been made as shown: 
by the figures on factory employment 
in the drawings that accompany this' 
These reveal that there has 
been a gain of about 25 per cent 
in the number of workers since March, 
1933. Pay rolls of factories have gone. 


article. 


up about 48 per cent. 


But outside the factory field, where 
goods are produced for consumption. 
massed in an un- 
broken formation. Their total for the 
including those who 
are now emploved on the Civil Works 
is estimated 


the workless are 
country today, 


Administation projects, 
at 10,000,000. 


This is from 2,500.000 to 3.000.000 


fewer than at the peak of the depres- 


sion, in the opinion of Miss Frances. 
Perkins, Secretary of Labor, and of) 


Hugh S. Johnson, Administrator of 
the NRA. It leaves the bulk of the de- 
pression victims uncared for. 


That raises the question of what. 
should be done to solve this problem. 
There are a great number of solutions | 
offered, and several about to be tried. 


What President Says 


President Roosevelt has put the — 


problem up to industry. In his address 
at the opening of the past week's code 
conferences he said: 

“With millions still unemployed the 
power of our people to purchase and 
use the products of industry is still 
greatly curtailed. It can be increased 
and sustained only by striving for the 
lowest schedule of prices on which 
higher wages and increased employ- 
ment can be maintained. 

“Therefore, I give to industry: today 
this challierge: t is the immediate 


task of industry to reemploy more 
~people at purchasing wages and to do 


it now. Only thus can we continue 
recovery and restore the balance we 
seek.” 

But, how to giv) new jobs for work- 
ers when there is difficulty supporting 
the existing pay rolls, is a question 
that many industrial spokesmen asked 
after the President’s speech... 

Gen. Johnson’s Plan 

The answer offered by General 
Johnson was to effect a further 10 
per cent reduction in the hours of 
work and a 10 per cent increase in the 
rate of pay. That.would cut to 36 the 
average hours of industry and raise to 
44 cents an hour. the average mini- 
mum rates of pay. 

Some Members of Congress would 
go further. The bill offered by Repre- 
sentative Connery (Dem.), of Mass., 
Chairman of the House Committee on 
Labor. calls for a flat 30-hour week 
throughout industry. This bill has the 
unanimous backing of the Committee 
and is being reported to the House. 

However, General Johnson and Miss 
Perkins both have argued against the 


ume of Factory 


March. 1930 March, 1931 
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24.1 Per Cent 
Unemployed 


9.5 Per Cent 
Unemployed 


In spite of NRA with its shorter hours of work, and 
of improvement in business, a mass of unemployed con- 
tinues to be concentrated in the industrial sections of the 
United States. As the drawing illustrates, factory em- 
ployment has risen sharply since March a year ago when 


FORMULA TO MAKE INDUSTRY 


Difficulty of Creating New Jobs for Idle Workers---Changes in Vol- 
_ Employment Since 1930_ 


March, 1932 


i 


35.9 Per Cent 
Unemployed 


nearly 45 per cent of the country’s factory workers 
lacked jobs, but there still remains a lag of 27 per cent 
in the number of those at work compared with 1926. 
The black portion of each factory building shows the 
relative amount of the shaded 


jan for a 30-hour week on the ground struction, machinery ond other ma- 
that it wasetoo arbitrary a figure and terial industries and in the field of 
would result in the bankruptcy of-a service. Thus much unemployment is 
large number of enterprises. They found in the transportation, commun-. 
favored the more Jexible provisions of: ication and banking industries as well 


‘industry. 


the NRA codes. 
Proposed 30-hour Week 
The most that is claimed for the 
Connery 30-hour bill is that it would, 
add 1,000,000 jobs to those provided by | 
But even with that number) 
there would remain millions still out 
of work. And opponents of the plan 
claim that not orly would the bill fail 
in its purpose but actually might re-. 
sult in increased unemployment by 
forcing some industries out of exist- 
ence. 


This latter argument is based on the 
assertion that further reduction in 
hours of labor and further increases 


in minimum rates of pay could come 
only from higher prices to be charged 


consumers. There already is reported 


‘to be buyer resistance to the higher, 
prices that have come with codes in 


many industries. Further increases 
might, the industrialists argue, bring 
a real buyers’ strike that would cut 
down consumption 
creased instead of increased employ- 
ment. 


Where Jobs Are Lacking 


Many of those who have analyzed. 
4 Seamer _There may be some rather large field | 


the unemployment situation, however. 
claim that the shortage of jobs is not 
so muth in in@estries that go quickly 
into consumption, like food and clothes 
and lyxury goods, but in industries 
that produce dureble goods, like con- 


and bring 


as in the professions and in general 


‘office work an” among domestic ser- 


vants. 


One inelpate of the unemployment 
situation showed that by.far the 
greater proportion of all unemploy- 
“ment was in the durable goods and 
the service industries. 
industries the least improvement has 
been shown since last March. 

If that analysis is accepted then the 
problem would seem to be to stimulate 
construction and to stimulate private 


finance, because the durable goods in- | 


dustry thrives when lending is brisk. 
It involves large outlays of capital and 
is carried on largely through borrowed 


money to repayment over a period of. 


years. 
Would Speed Froduction 
But there is reason to believe that 


President Roosevelt and many of his 
advisors do not accept this line of: 


reasoning. 
They question somewhat whether. 


there is in this country now a real 


need or a great demand for, any ma- 
terial increase in manufacturing plant 
or of other building, except of homes. 


for modernizing of machinery in a few’ 
industries, 


So a second school of thought takes | 


is some means of speeding up the flow. 


IMPORTANCE 


UNITED STATES 


And in these 


| A CTION of the House Labor Com-. 
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44.9 Per Cent 
Unemployed 


ment. 


of goods from the present sine and 
as that speeding up comes, more and 


more workers will be employed in pro- 


ducing goods for consumption and 
more and more in providing services. 

At the same time this group feels 
that there is a broad need for cheaper 
housing for the people of the country. 
One survey indicated that as much as 
14 billions of dollars could well be 


spent on construction of homes on a. 


low cost basis. It is this field that may 
next be attacked in the drive to get: 
people at work. 


But any vast housing program would 
involve long planning and a mass of 
detail. The Public Works Administra- 
tion has been engaged for months in 
trying to promote slum clearance proj- 
ects and to get a start in housing, but 
has made only small progress. 

So. if the prospects are not. bright 
for immediate improvement in em- 
ployment conditions in the durable 
goods field and in the field of private 
employment, just where does the hope 
lie for the workless? 

Hope Now in the PWA 

Officials are putting much faith in 
the effectiveness of the Public Works 
Administration spending as an em- 
ployment creator for this Summer and 
Fall. Thus far it has added fewer than | 
300,000 to the country’s work rolls, but. 
the report now is that many ofthe 
hitches have been removed and that. 

there will be smoother sailing in the. 
future. With $3,300,000,000 available 


for spending, about $1,500.000,000 may 


of this calendar year. 


The estimate is that spending at 
that speed would put at least 1,000,000. 
With them at work,, 
their needs would be expected to re-| 
sult in a demand that would provide: 
Such 


men to work. 


jobs for narly 1,000,000 more. 
the reasoning. 

Then there is the new and revised. 
plan of relief to take the place of. 
Civil Works. 

Quicket ” pene was the CWA, 


The ed | 
For a 30-hour Week 


Differences of Opinion Over 


Method of Curtailing Work 


mittee in reporting a 30-hour’ 
week labor bill favorably last week 
precipitates the question whether Con- | 


gress or administrators of the NIRA. 


will take the initiative in forcing in- | 


While factory employment is gradually improv- 
ing, those who look for jobs in the construction industry, 
on the railroads, and in all lines of service occupations 
find that their opportunities at this time are nearly as 
as at the of the 


ABSORB LABOR 


a our economy into a subsis- 
tence basis. What we must do is quite 
_the opposite. We must encourage the 
growth of the service and luxury occu- 
'pations which our civilization can so 
_Tichly afford. Our thought and plan- 
_ning should then go better to distrib- 
‘ute these goods—not to prevent their 
Production. 
No Quick Remedy Seen . 
Those now expressing this viewpoint 
assert that throvgh shortening hours 
and raising wages, the NRA is causing 
higher prices at a time when those 
_ prices cannot be absorbed by the great 
'mass of the people. As.a result pro- 
duction is retarded and unemployment 
maintained rather than removed. 
Whatever the cause, the fact re- 
/mains that millions still are out of 
work in the United States and that 
'Te- employment has been slower than 
Officials expected it would be. 
| There isa growing opinion in Wash- 
‘ington that the country for years will 
have an unemployment problem. The 
new CWA is devised to meet that prob- 
lem on a somewhat temporary basis. 
27 Per Cent ‘It may be that through this scheme 
Unemployed (Est. ) there will be buiit up a longer-time 
: work relief system. That is the 
thought guiding the Government offi- 
‘cials, who do not look with favor on 
the old forms of grocery order relief. 
Nevertheless, the continued evi- 
dences of business improvement lend 
| encouragement to officials. Private 


| 
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which 4.000.000 to the ath. they can be Most of them 
in one month. But the cost of this come from mining communities and 
project and the abuses that grew up industrial 
under it were too much to-be borne have moved away. 


indefinitely. So now the Franks of 


employment was reported larger. 

On March 9, the Department of 
Commerce reviewing the general 
business situation said: 

“Increased output in most of the 
major manufacturing industries and 


towns where industries 


Through the new type of CWA, 


workers are being demobilized at a which has not as yet received its al- 
rapid pace, with the last to be off the phabetical designation, there may be 
rolls by May 1. built up a permanent system of unem- 

In place of CWA is to grow a com- ployment relief. It would function 
bination plan, adjusted more nearly through good .times and bad, provid- 
to ghe requirements of each class of ing a cushion against which unem- 
unemployed. It calls for helping the’ ployment could fall, but with the op- 


unemployed in rural regions to be- portunity for earning low enough so. 


come self-supporting through some that there still would be incentive for. 
connection with the land; for removai the workers to get into a regular job. 
of “stranded populations” from the when one offered. 
scene of their destitution to new local- 
ities where they can be provided for. port from industrialists as well as 
and for work relief on a broad scale from the theorists. It would mean 
in the cities. : that a worker, if he lost out in in- 
Available for this type of relief is dustry, could get subsistence by going 
$950,000,000 appropriated by Congress to work for the community. 
and possibly $2,000,000.000 more that is. But the big employers frequently are 
to be called for in a bill to cover the unconvinced that the attempts to 
1935 fiscal year starting in July, 1934.’ shorten hours of labor will solve the 
Placing Stranded Families problem of putting many more per- 
Under this system, the huge weekly sons to work at more than a low level 
outlay for wages would be greatly cut 
“We are in what ought to be a nor- 
down. Communities would be called mal and healthy recovery. We are more 


, upon to provide their share of the pay- conscious of the remaining unemploy- 


ment for the work. In the case of the about 

an ever before at we have to do 
gy population, the expense would j. +) be certain that the measures 
e more limited than under CWA taken to insure i€lief ‘do not prevent 
‘where city wages were paid in the recovery. We are still operating on a 
country. The stranded families, total-' profit economy. It is necessary for us 


ling between 300.000 and 500,000, in- to act in accordance with the charac- | 


volve more of a problem and could teristics of a profit economy, or we 
only gradually be moved from their will kill our developing recovery. 
present homes to new locations where 


This type of relief is receiving sup-' 


the large production of coal, resulted 
in an advance of three points in the 
adjusted index of industrial produc- 
tion in January to 78 per cent of the 
1923-25 average. Production was 
substantially higher than in 1933 
and was 7 per cent above 1932. 

“Tron and steel output increased 
very slightly in January, but a fairly 
rapid rise in operations was reported 
in February. Textile mill activity 
improved following the December 
drop. 

“Despite the mechanical difficul- 
ties experienced in the industry, the 
adjusted index of automobile pro- 
duction moved sharply higher. 
Other relatively large increases were 
reported for food products, tobacco 


manufactures and cement produc- 


tion.” 


A Plea for Public Subsidy 


For Our Merchant Fleet 
Merchant shipping fleets generally are 


built with the aid of liberal public sub- 


sidies. Even with lower costs, other 


maritime nations have: found subsidies 


necessary to build and maintain their 


flepts, says Secretary of Commerce Roper. 


Addressing a nation-wide radio audience 
March 5, over a National Broadcasting 
network sponsored by the Washington 
Evening Star, Mr. Roper said it should 
not be hard to understand that a subsidy 
policy is essential for the American fleet, 


“We are in danger of forcibly reor- | at least until a better method is developed, 


dustry to absorb more of the unem- 
ployed. | 

Representative William P. Connery 
(Dem.), of Lynn, Mass., chairman of. 
the Labor Committee, introduced the’ 
bill, and it received favorable action , 
after it had been pending during the 
last two session of Congress. 


Gen. Hugh. S. Johnson, Administra- | 
torof the National Industrial Recovery | 
Act, and Miss Francese Perkins, Sec-_ 
retary of Labor, have appeared before . 
the Labor Committee in opposition to. 
the bill. They want the provisions of 
the Recovery Act, which ,are flexible, 
to remain undisturbed by any man- 
datory legislation for a shorter work. 
week. Administration leaders have | 
said that industry must do more to. 
relieve the unemployment situation. 
through a shorter work week, but the 
imposition of a shorter week should be 
left to the powers which already exist 
under the Recovery Act. 


The measure introduced by Repre- 
sentative Connery makes it mandatory | 
that all industries work their employes 
on a 30-hour basis unless exempted by 
a board to consist of the Secretary of | 
Labor and one representative from. 
each of the national trade associations | 
and national labor unions to be ap-| 
pointed by the President. | 


Ninety days would be given em- | 
ployers, under the proposed bill, to 
adjust their working schedules, and! 
thereafter only emergencies and short-. 
age of labor would entitle any industry | 
to work its employes more than 30 
hours per week. ne 

Four other provisions of the bill in- 
clude preventing an employe from 
working more than 40 hours in any 
case, equal representation for labor on | 
all NRA code boards, prohibition of an | 
employe’s* holding an “outside” 
which makes his total hours more than | 
30 per week, and power for the Presi- 
dent to ban goods from interstate 


shipment with the unanimous 
| proval of the code authority when 
violations occur. 


NEWS brings important 
information to thinking 
people—the very best clientele 
in thecountryforany product, 
yet the hardest to reach. 

The people who read The 


United States News are impor- 


~ 


A Swift Messenger in Time of Need 


To EVERYBODY there comes, suddenly, the 
great emergency —the occasion when, re- 
gardless of all else, the desperate human need 
stands first and alone. 

To find somebody, to carry word to some- 
hody, to get somebody's advice, to learn 
somebody's final answer is for the moment the 
one, all-important purpose. 

Have you ever stopped to consider how 
great a part the telephone plays in the 
meeting of such emergencies? 

Even our daily routine is a succession 
of lesser emergencies. Satisfactory living in 
this complicated world consists largely in 

grasping situations as they arise, one after 
another — solving each promptly, finally. and 
getting on to the next. 


We have only so much time. With the world 
about us speeded up, we cannot afford to live 
a life vexed by uncertainties, frustrated by 
delays, cluttered with tasks undone. We dare 
not be always just a little too late. 

It is because of all this that the telephone 
is so essential and helpful in the daily life of 
so many people. To millions of homes it 
brings security, happiness and the oppor- 
tunity for larger achievement. 


tant people—they are impor- 

. tant to every company which 
s important enough to do na- 
tional advertising. 


Your home is safer -— life moves more smoothly— 
when vou have extension telephones in the rooms 
vou use most. The cost is small, especially when vou 
consider the time and steps saved, the increased 
comfort and privacy. Installation can be made quickly, 
at the time you set. Just call the Business Office of 
your local Bell Telephone Company. 


BELL TELEPHONE SERVICE 
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Action 


WHEN THE PEOPLE 


A Manufacturer Distinguishes Between Consumption Goods and Durable Goods---Sees Latter, For Long-term Use, as Key to 


To Stop Strikes; 
Labor’s Troubles 


NRA Administrator’s Plan 
To Avert Strikes Through 
Industry's Full C ompli- 
ance With NIRA 

Confronting this country is the greatest 
wave of strikes in its history, unless em- 


plovers and labor adjust their present 
differences. 


Such is the outlook tor the months just | 


ahead. made by no less an authority than 
Gen. Hugh S. Johnson. Administrator o: 
the National Recoverv Act. His view is 
concurred in by other Government officials. 


Symptoms of the trouble ahead were re- | 


vealed during the week in general strike 
threats in the automobile industry, only 
now getting into full stride after labor 
disturbances late last Fall. One observer. 
traveling the length and breadth of the 
country came to Washington and reported 
that in almost every community, strike 
talk was in the air. 

Back of the threatened outbreaks. Sena- 
tor Robert F. Wagner, ‘Dem.). New York. 
chairman of the National Labor Board, re- 
ports. most frequentiv, is a dispute over 
the right of labor under the NIRA. 

Said General Johnson, dealing with this 
subject in his eaddress March 7: 


“We know something about what is 


ahead in this country—the worst epidemic | 


of strikes in our nistorv. Why suffer it? 
Here is a way out. 


Must “Play the Game” 

“Play the game. Submit to the law and 
get it over quickly. We have got to accord 
labor the rights guaranteed by this act. 
There is no law prohibiting a company 
union as such if there is no interposition 
whatever by employers and if the men 
freely choose the plant organization. 

“But 99 times out of 100, you and I know 
that this is not the case. Let's not kid our- 
selves. Let us act before Congress acts. 
Let us obey the law. Call in Senator 
Wagner's board. Let your men express 


their choice under those public auspicess}] 


from which no question can arise. 
get this troublesome question 
promptly and for all time.” 

Leading employers, meeiing in Wash- 
ington, did not indicate their response [to 
the General's plea. They are, in many in- 
stances, openly opposed to the bill intro- 
duced into the Senate by Senator Wagner. 
broadening the powers of the National 
Labor Board and raising new restrictions 
against company unions. 

Under the present law. employes are 
given the right to organize and to bargain 
collectively without interference or re- 
straint on the part of their employers. So 


Let's 
settled 


* Many questions of interpretation have been 


raised, however, that the actual extent of 


the rights gained by labor 


Supreme Court to determine. 
Labor Troubles Growing 


The scope of dissatisiacltion with the, 
_ present labor situation, Edward A. Filene, | 
» Boston merchant and friend of President | 
Roosevelt, revealed after a study made in | 
14 large cities in all parts of the country. | 


“I became convinced,” he said, in a re- 
port fo the National Recovery Administra- 
tion, “that the greatest danger to the Re- 
covery plans is connected with this ques- 
tion of labor policy and that few excep- 
tions in almost every locality these dangers 
in regard to labor relations were growing.” 

He tound that there was a laxity in en- 
forcement of the labor provisions of the 
Recovery Act that made workers restless, 
while employers displayed a distrust of the 


through this |} 
provision of the law may remain for the. 


outside union represented by the American 


Federation of Labor. 

“It ought to be repeated.” said Mr. 
Filene, “that a great deal of the opposition 
of the employers to the free organization 
of labor under Paragraph 7a of the Re- 
covery Act is based on a genuine fear that 
it will be impossible to do business success- 


- fully if the present form of A. F. of L. 


union set up is successful. 
Practical Difficulties 

“One big employer toid me that there 
were 15 A. F. of L. trade unions in his 
plant in addition to a company union, and 
that it was impossible to find time to deal 
with so many unions. and even if time 
could be found to deal with these unions 
in his plant, he had found that they had 
to submit any agreements they reached to 
the State A. F. of L. authorities and there- 
upon in many cases to the national A. F. 
of L. authorities. On the other hand, he 
had settled the day before in two hours’ | 
conference with his company union repre- 
sentatives all matters at issue.’ 

In Washington, the National Labor 
Board now is an agency entirely inde-— 
pendent of NRA. with full power, through 
executive order, to proceed to carry out its 
decisions. Its membership has been in-,. 
creased and the agency is ready to func- 
tion in meeting any Spring labor distur- 
bances. 

The bill of Senator Wagner would make 
of the board a permanent agency, with 
salaried members serving five vear terms 
and with extensive powers. 


Rum and Prosperity 
In the Vi irgin Islands 


‘An QOut- 
look as a Result of Repeal 


Rum and -prosperity are synonymous to 
Virgin Islanders, who see better business 
from the revival of their rum industry 
as well as social and economic better- 
ments tO come from liquor profits. 

Ironing out details, the Colonial Council 
in St. Croix is preparing to give a mo- 
nopoly in rum-making to the Virgin Is- 
lands Government. A_ Virgin Islands 
company is tv be formed. stocks to be 
held in trust for the people by Secretary 
of Interior Harold A. Ickes, Governor Paul 
N. Pearson of the Islands, and Assistan' 


Secretary of the Interior Oscar L. Chap- . 


man. 

The industry has heen allotted a mil- 
lion dollars from Federal public works 
funds, and already rum is being produced, 
with a potential capacity of about four 
million gallons a year. 

Land is to be sold to natives for home- 
Steading when the Virgin Islands Com- 
pany gets in full swing. 

Reporting to President Roosevelt, Eco- 
nomic Advisor Charles W. Taussig, wno 
has been surveying the rum situation on 
the islands, said the production will de- 
pend upon the amount the market can 
absorb 


Envoy to El Salvador 
. To. be Envoy Extraordinary and Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary to FE) Salvador, the 
President has nominated Frank P. Corri- 
gan. of Cleveland, Ohio. The nomination 


Was sent t o the Senate March 6. 


In the field of durable goods lies 
the greatest opportunity to revive 
employment and hasten recovery. 
This is the view of George H. 
Houston, president of the Baldwin. 
Locomotive Works, as expressed 
before the general session of the 
NRA conference Feb. 27. 


By durable goods, Mr. Houston 
means materials which make up 
the permanent facilities for living 
and carrying on the work of the 
country. Houses, automobiles, 
streets, parks, sewers, public works 
of a national character, office 
buildings, and transportation, and 
communications systems are in the 
group which may be termed dur- 
able goods. Each type has, of 
course, its peculiar characteristics, 

He points out that while much of 
the Nation’s savings is tied up in 
existing durable goods, very little 
is being done about providing the 
financing of more materials of the 
same nature in the future. In ad- 
dition, the financing of such de- 

‘velopment has been made more 
dificult by Government action in 
the Securities Act of 1933, and more 
restrictions are proposed in the Se- 
curities Exchange Act of 1934, says 
Mr. Houston. 

Mr. Houston believes that the 
greatest unemployment lies in the 
field of durable goods manufactur- 
ing. He argues for a free flow of 
-savings into this investment field, 
as practically every man _ reem- 
ployed there needs another man in 
the servicing field later on to 
maintain what he has produced. 

His address in full follows: 


v 


The prime objective of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act is to restore 
normal employment in private enter- 
prise outside of agricultupre, railroad 
transportation and certain other spe- 
cialized fields. Certain difficulties are 
being encountered which require our 


objective. 


Employment Divided Into 
Two Great Groups 


Colonel Leonard P. Ayres, of Cleve- 
land, has graphicaliy pointed out that 
gainful employment in this country 
naturally falls into two great groups. 
The first group consists of those who 
provide services, and the second, of 
those who produce goods. Of the 
49,000,000 persons normally gainfully 
emploved in this country as shown by 
the Census of 1930, about 23,000,000 
are engaged in the rendering of serv- 
ices, and about 26,000,000 in the pro- 
' duction of goods. Of the latter group 

about 10,500,000 are engaged in agri- 

culture, about 5,500,000 in the produc- 
tion of other ephemeral consumption 
goods and about 10,000,000 in the pro- 
duction of durable goods. 
Unfortunately, the only information 
available with respect to the amount 
of unemployment is made up of es- 
timates computed on one basis or an- 
other. Of the several available, that 
of Colonel Ayres ‘is best adapted to our 
requirements and is followed in our 
discussion because it has been com- 
puted monthly since the beginning of 

1930 and the total has been subdivided 
into the significant groups just de- 
scribed. 


What Employment — * 
Figures Show | 


Colonel Ayres has estimated that 
unemployment in the service group 
amounted in March, 1933, to about 
5,900,000, or 26 per cent of the em- 
ployable personnel in ‘that field, and 
in December to about 3,800,000, or 17 
per cent of the employable personnel. 
In. considering unemployment in the 
production of goods it should be real- 
ized that at no time has there been 
any substantial unemployment in ag- 
riculture. 

In the field of other ephemeral con- 

sumpton goods the unemployment in 
March was about 1,500,000, or 27 per 
cent of the emplovable personnel in 
that. group, and in December about 
1,000,000 persons. or about 18 per cent, 
of the emplovable personnel. 


/ ment in March was about 6,400,000, or 
64 per cent, of the employable per- 
sonnel, and in December about 5,100,- 
000 persons, or 51 per cent, of the em- 
ployable personne}, 

It will be seen from these figures 
that unemployment has been reduced 
trom a total of about 13,800,000, or 28 
per cent, of the employable personnel 
_ in March, 1933, to about 9,900,000, or 
20 per cent, of the total emplovable 
personnel in December. 

About 3,900,000 have been reem- 
ployed, exclusive * of those employed 
through direct relief, A very large 
number are still without work, these 
being concentrated principally in ‘he 
field of durable goods and in the pro- 
viding of services. In the 15 groups 
for which the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
| tics reports, the average work week 
has been shortened from 43.1 hours in 
| July, 1933, to 37 hours in January, 1934, 
 @ decrease of 14 per cent, Public works 
financed by Government funds has ac- 
counted for an increase in employ- 
ment of about 265,000 persons. 


Reaction Between 


The Two Groups 


Colonel Ayres has further pointed 
out that unemployment “mong those 
who render services is caused largely 
by unemployment among the producers 
of goods, fewer workers being needed 
in transportation, communication, the 
professions. trade, banking ind gen- 
| eral office werk, as well as in the per- 
sonal and domestic service fields 
| Cause of the great reduction in out- 
| put of goods. It is important to realize 


that unemployment in the field of 
service is caused principally by unem- 


_ depression. 


earnest attention if we are to gain this 


In the durable goods fleld, unemploy- 


INVEST, MEN GO TO WORK 


-Recovery---Employment in That Field at Low Ebb---Difficulties of Financing 


BY GEORGE H. HOUSTON 


plovment in the production of goods; 
that is, every person put to work in 
the production of goods will cause the 
ceemployment of an additional person, 
more or loss, tm the provision of 
services. 

It is apparent that at no time has 
there been any great degree of unem- 
ployment in the production of con- 
sumption goods and that there is rel- 
atively little opportunity for further 
increase of employment in this field 
except. by further sharing of the work, 
a condition which cannot be corrected 
until those presently unemployed in 
ather fields find work and income. 

The key to the present unemploy- 
ment situation lies in the field of dur- 
able goods.*the output of which must 
be restored before there can be much 
further recovery of employment in the 
provision of services. 

The causes of the existing concen- 
tration of unemployment in the field 
of durable goods and its far-reaching 
effect upon our industrial life will be 
found in a consideration of the nature 
of ephemeral consumption zoods and 
of durable goods. Consumption goods 
may be said to be those goods which 
are consumed currently in the proc- 
esses of living, while durable goods 
may be defined as the goods used in 
the permanent facilities for living and 
in the carrying on of the work of the 
country. 


Consumption goods include food, 
clothing, tobacco, gasoline, fue” for 
domestic ‘purposes and other similar 
products. The demand for .uch goods 
is relatively inelastic in volume. For 
instance, the amount of food consumed 
per capita in America in prosperous 
times is little more than that con- 
sumed during the periods of greatest 
Our economic § structure 
has been geared by experience to em- 
ploy a certain number of workers in 
the production of such goods. If a 
larger number are concentrated at, any 
time upon such production without a 
corresponding reduction in the hours 
of employment, the output. of suéh 
goods will be in excess of demand, in- 
ventories will be increased and prices 
broken. 


More Consumers’ Goods 
And Higher Prices 


One of the characteristics of con- 


' sumption goods is our inability to pro- 


duce them in excess of current requixe- 
ments without causing a reduction in 
the sales price due to increase in the 
available supply. This condition exists 
more or less regardless of location :or 
ownership of such articles, We have 
not yet learned how to hoard them 
in any great quantity without creating 
so much concern as to their disposition 
as to cause a more or less incontrol- 
able desire to dispose of them at any 
price. 

Many such commodities, like sugar, 
wheat and cotton are extremely fluid 
in that an excess supply existing any- 
where in the world will flow to the 
point of greatest demand and quickly 
break the price level, 

Durable goods are of three inherently 
different types, each of which has its 
own characteristics and effect upon 
employment. First, there are durable 


goods of a consumption character. 


These include those used in the proc- 
ess of living, such as dwellings and all 
real estate improvements in connec- 
tion therewith; the more permanent 
pieces of house furnishings and au- 
tomobiles, which, while not of such 
long life as-mfost durable goods, other- 
wise possess their characteristics. The 
demand for such goods is limjted only 
by capacity to pay. They are paid for 
largely with individual savings, includ- 
ing the incurment of debt to be liqui- 
dated by subsequent savings.’ 


Next, there is publicly owned prop- 
erty, such as streets, parks, sewers, 
water systems, great public works of 
a national utility character, such as 
the Panama Canal and the Boulder 
Dam, and similar property for use di- 
rectly by the’ Government—such as 
public buildings or Army and Navy fa- 
cilities. These are paid for with the 
proceeds of taxation, or by the sale of 
securities to be serviced by subsequent 


taxation. Such securities are bought 

largely with accumylated savings. 
Finally, there areAacilities of a com- 

mercial itive character, such 


as office buildings, manufacturing f@- 
cilities, and. transportation «nd com- 
munication facilities. These are paid 
for with corporate savings, including 
surplus accruals and depreciation re- 
serves, and by the proceeds of the sale 
of securities, which in ture are paid 
for largely with savings. Generally 
such facilities produce income sufficient 
to service and liquidate the invest- 
ment in them. 


How ‘Durable’ Goods 
Are Destroved 


The most notable characteristic of 
such goods is that they are not de- 
stroyed by use. but only by wear, ob- 
solence or accident. This relative per- 
manence makes such goods available 
as collateral for credit for their pro- 
curement, a characteristic which con- 
‘inues during the period of their use. 
This quality is lacking in consumption 
goods, the value of which as collateral 
for credit ceases immediately upon 
use. 

A man may buy an automobile and 
pledge it as collateral for a portion of 
the purchase price and continue to pay 
tor the automobile over its useful life. 
The propriety of this procedure is rec- 
ognized to such an extent that a form 
of security peculiar to this particular 
transaction has been developed which 
has a very high credit rating. Let (his 
man, however, but 10 gallons of gasoe- 
line and use it in his auicomobile and 
it is immediately destroyed, It had a 
basis for credit until used, but the mo- 
ment 1t was pul to work it ceases to 
@xist as gasoline or tO possess any basis 
whatever for future credit. 

This immediate destruction by use 


sumption goods. 


is characteristic of all ephemeral con- 
sumption goods while retained 
‘Value after initial use is characteristic 
of all forms of durable goods, with the 
resulting availability of such goods as 
collateral for credit during their use- 
ful life, 

This availability as collateral is ta- 
ken advantage of almost universally 
in the acquisition of such goods so that 
a second characteristic may be said to 
be that they are acquired with credit 
and paid for with savings. In fact 
they constitute the principal medium 
through which the world’s savings are 
stored, being the great bulk of the 
world’s accumulated wealth. 


The Elastic Demand 
For Some Goods 


A third characteristic is the elastic- 
itv in the demand for such goods, 
which is of interest when compared 
with the inelasticity in the demand for 
ephemeral consumption goods. In the 
presence of great popular confidence 
in the economic future and with an 
available supply of credit at reasonable 
cost, if durable goods can be obtained 
at reasonable prices, there is always a 
rapid expansion in the demand for 
(hem, not only for productive purposes, 
but for the procurement of the com- 
torts and luxuries of life. | 

When men are confident as to their 
future ability to earn the service on 
the debt to be incurred, and when they 
are optimistic as to future opportuni- 
ties for improvement in their persona! 
fortunes they are eager to incur debt 
for homes, automobiles and the un- 
ending list of goods of a more or less 
durable nature which add to their com- 
fort and satisfaction of living. 


When ir fear of the tuture these 
same individuals will refrain from in- 
curring new obligations of this charac- 
ter and will do without these greater 
comforts and satisfactions, adapting 
themselves to the lower standards of 
living which they believe to be essen- 
tial to the safeguarding of their future 
welfare. 

The same principles apply equally to 
private enterprise in the development 
of facilities for production and com- 
merce. In general, during the optimis- 
tic period of an upward turn in the 


economic cycle durable goods are de- | 


veloped more rapidly than savings are 
accumulated, through the incurment 
of debt with a corresponding expan- 
sion of credit, while during the pes- 


simistic downturn of an economic cycle | 


durable goods are produced at a lesser 
rate than savings are accumulated, re- 
sulting in payment of debt and a con- 
traction of credit. This cycle of events 
applies almost exclusively to’the pro- 
duction of durable goods and is not 
found to anything like the same de- 
gree in the field of ephemeral con- 


expedite or postpone the ‘demand for 
durable goods that ‘constitutes the 
greatest single cause of fluctuations in 
employment. 

We are now in the midst of a period 
of extensive postponement and _sus- 
pension of the processes of rebuilding 
and extending the facilities for living 
and carrying on the business of the 
country. Until this postponement can 
be ended there cannot be much fur-: 
there recovery in employment. 


Raising Wages Means 
Higher Prices 


The shortening of the work week so 
as to increase the number of persons 
emploved has been accompanied by an 
increase in the wage rates paid per 
nour, in an endeaver) to pay more or 
less the same wage for the shorter 
work period. on the theory that the 
increase in the buying power of the 
wage earner thus created would bring 
about a corresponding increase in the 
demand for the goods produced. . 

The application of this policy has 
brought about an increase in the av- 
erage wage rates in the 15 industrial 
groups covered by the statistics of the 
Department of Labor from 43.8 cents 
per hour in July, 1933. to 53.9: cents 
per hour in January. or 23 per cent. 
This represents an increase in the cost 
of goods produced and ultimately a 
corrosponding increase in the price at 
which such goods must be sold, 

Whether an increase in the demand 
for consumption goods can thus be 
created is subject to debate, with a 
great deal to be said on each side of 
the question. Experience has shown 
generally that production costs, and 
therefore prices, rise as rapidly, if not 
more so, than wages, and that no great 


retardation in the risé of prices is 
practicable, Also, this theory ignores 
the very large aggregate of buying 


power for consumption 200ds existing 
outside of wages, which is directly re- 
duced by such advancing costs and 
prices. There can be no question, how- 
ever, but that this procedure will se- 
riously curtail the demand for durable 
goods with a corresponding retarda- 
tion of employment. 


Sees Danger in 
Shorter Hours 


Such goods are not paid for to any 
large extent directly with the proceeds 
of wages. but are financed out of re- 
serves of existing savings or by drafts 
upon the credit resources of the coun- 
try in anticipation of future savings. 
Employment in durable goods is a me- 
dium by which the buying power ct 
the present may be directly increased 
by borrowing from the future in such 
a way that the debt created is serviced 
iargely from the earning power of the 
facililines thus created. Added em- 
ployes in this field do not have to buy 
the products of their own industry di- 
rectly with their own wages, but are 
able to purchase the products of their 
fellow workmen engaged in the pro- 
duction of consumption goods or in 
the providing of personal services. 

Practically all industries in the dur- 


It is this ability to 


| President, Baldwin Locomotive Works; Vice President, National Association of Manufacturers and appointed last week 
chairman of Committee of Twelve proposed by General Johnson to 


represent Durahle Goods Industries 


able goods field have been codified on 
the basis of a 36 or 40-hour maximum 
period of employment per week. Con- 
siderable pressure is now being applied 
to further shorten his work week to 
30 or 32 hours, with the present weekly 
wage for the shorter work period. This 
cannot be accomplished without so in- 
creasing costs and prices as to reduce 
{further the already seriously curtailed 
demand for durabie goods and freeze 
unemployment now existing in thig 
field for an indefinite future. Flexi- 
bility in hours of work as is possible 
under the codes is essential to success- 
ful operation of industry. 


In addition, general recovery in em- 
ployment is impossible so long as any 
portion of the population is incompe- 
tent to buy its relative proportion of 
the aggregate products of all portions. 
One of the serious consequences grow- 
ing out of the great reduction in com- 
modity prices which occurred in recent 
vears has been the disparity in this 
price reduction; agricultural products 
and raw materials have been reduced 
in substantially greater amount than 
manufactured products and manufac- 
tured consumption goods have been 
reduced more than durable goods. 


This disparity requires a correction 


' before a free flow of goods can be re- 


established. The shortening of the 
work period in the manufacturing in- 
dustries with a corresponding increase 
in the labor costs, and therefore in the 
sales prices required, further tends to 
emphasize this disparity. 

It may well be that a more desirable 
solution to the social problem arising 
from present unemployment, until 
private enterprise can revived, 
would be a continuation of direct re- 
lief through properly organized Gov- 
ernment agencies. The present de- 
pression is an economic disaster that 


‘affects the entire population, and not 


merely industry. 


Unemployment is noi «due solely to 
industrial causes, but largely to causes 
lving outside of the field of production 
and distribution, While these causes 
are being corrected, mdustry must not 
be burdened with the emergency relief 
of unemplovment in such a manner as 
io preclude the possibility of its re- 
covery. 


Durable Goods Replaced 
Every Twenty Years 


. In general, the world’s inventory of 
durable goods must be replaced about 
once in every 20 years. Automobiles, 
for instance, have a life of, say, seven 
years. and great public works a like 
equal to their economic utility, subject 
to continual maintenance. Many 
thoughtful people are of the opinion 
that the country is completely built 
and that nothing further will ever have 
to be done to it in the way of physical 
facilities—that it is a finished job. 


It is of interest to read the statement 
of Carrol D. Wright, made in 1886, 
when he was United States Commis- 
sioner of Labor, as follows: 


“What is strictly necessary has been 
done often.times to superfluity ... It 
is true that the discovery of new 
processes of manufacture will un- 
doubtedly continue ... But it will not 
leave room for a marked extension 
such as has been witnessed during the 
last fiftv vears ... There may be room 
for further intensive. but not extensive. 
development of industry in the present 
ara Of civilization.” 

As a matter of fact. so long as our 
ohysical sciences and mechanical arts 
continue to develop. so long as man 
has new ideas and new wants, so long 
will we have to continue to build and 


rebuild the durable equipment of the . 


country. We are no nearer today the 
ultimate goal of a completely built 
country than we were 40 vears ago. 
oxcept as we so change our methods 
of conducting our affairs as to stop the 
accumulation of savings and their flow 
into investment. 


Progress of Country 
4nd Its Savings 


The volume of accumulated savings 
secking investment has been and will 
centinue to be an important indicator 
by which the progress of the country in 
the accumulation of durable goods will 
be determined. The replacement of ob- 
solete’ facilities and the opening up o! 
new ventures will be undertaken by 
private enterprise. however. only in 
anticipation of a profit. 

These conditions require adequate 
long term credit or permanent capital 
at reasonable cost together with con- 
diticns favorable to forward planning 
and new enterprise. Capital invested 
in durable goods is not permanent but 
is being depreciated constantly and 
finally is dissipated completely. Such 
goods not only wear out. but are boing 
destroyed by accident and rendered ob- 
solete by technical developments 
every hand. 


Thus, there is need for a continuous 
input ef new capital to finance new 
facilities and replacement of old. in 
turn, a continuous policy of saving is 
necessary tO supply this capital. There 
can be no extensive recovery in durable 
goods without an accompanying ac- 
livitvy in the creation and distribution 
of new securities. Statistics published 
ov the Commercial and _ Financial 
Chronicle indicate that during the ten 
months ended Oct. 31 of last vear new 
domestic corporate security issues ex- 
‘lusive of refundings amounted to only 
$138.000,000, as compared with $4,521.- 
)00,000 average for the same ten months 
for the years 1926 through 1930. 
or a reduction of 97 per cent. 

This practical cessation in the supply 
of capital to private” enterprise i- 
peculiar to America and does noi exist 
Mm an acute condition abroad. This is 
shown by the corresponding figures for 
the Unred Kinedoin. which issued dur- 
ing the same period in 1933 new do- 
inestic Corporate securities, exclusive ot 
refundings and issues for the Dominion 
and foreign cerporations. in the amount 


of £78,000.0u0 sterling as compared with 
£137,000,000 sterling average for the 
same ten months of the same prior 
years, or a reduction of only 43 per 
cent. 

The present relative volume of 
capital flow into private enterprise thus 
disclosed of only 3 per cent of normal 
in America as compared with 57 per 
cent in the United Kingdom is an in- 
dication of the extent of the stagna- 
tion now existing in America in the 
flow of private capital into private en- 
terprise. 


Banks Cannot Help With 
Long Term Loans 


Since the organization of the RFC, 
and more particularly since the pas- 
sage of the NIRA. the Federal Gov- 
ernment hes given a great deal ot 
thought to ways and means of supply- 
ing through Government channels, the 
funds needed to make up a portion st 
least of this reduction in the flow of 
private capital into private enterprise. 

Banks cannot accomplish this objec- 
tive as bank deposits are not available 
to any great extent for permanent or 
long-term financing of this character. 

What is needed are capital funds. 
not short-term, self-liquidating loans oi 
the type permissible for bank deposits. 


The anomalous situation exists, how- | 


ever, that while the Government is en- 
deavoring to find ways and means ©: 
artifically supplying industry with its 
capital requirements it is at the same 
time throttling the flow of private 
capital into industry through drastic 
legislation of a regulatory nature such 
as the Securities Act of 1933 and the 
proposed National Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934. Private enterprise caa- 
not live in the face of these handicaps. 


Unless we are prepared to abandon 
capitalism and adopt a social order in 


which the facilities of production and 


distribution are owned or controlled 
and incidentally financed by tie State, 
the accumulation of savings and their 
flow into investment in durable goods 


must be continued. This can be ac- ~ 


complished, however, only in the face 
of conditions that will give reasonable 
expectation of security of principal and 
such rate of.return as will encourage 
men to take the hazard of investment. 

The Government is now engaged, 
through public works and through the 
financing of the purchase of certain 
types of equipment in what has been 
frequently called a priming of the eco- 
nomic pump in the hope that private 
enterprise will shortly take up and 
carry on the burden of restoring em- 
ployment through the promotion of 
new undertakings and the rehabilita- 
tion of existing facilities. 


(Gcovernment or 


Private Financing 


This renewed activity on the pert ot 
private enterprise is possible, however, 
only to the extent that it is furnished 
with an adequate supply of capital a: 
reasonable cost, which in turn is pos- 
sible only when such capital is reason- 
ably assured of safety from..the extra- 
ordinary hazards now confronting it 
and when savings are not. being 
absorbed currently by a too rapid ex- 
pansion of Government debt. This 
priming operation will be efficacious 
only to the extent that the economic 
pump is actually in earning condi- 
tion. 

If it is out of order no amount tf 
priming will avail. Our first concern 
must be to put it in repair; that is, to 
restore those conditions which will 
cause the owners of capital again to 
risk it in private enterprise, and pri- 
vate enterprise to undertake again new 
ventures. The following is a summa:- 
tion of the conditions that seem neces- 
sary for the restoration of emplovy- 
ment: 


Conditions Needed for 
Employment Recovery 


(1) The cooperation of Government 
with the natural forces of recovery 
primarily through the removal of bar- 
riers exisiing in the fiow of capital into 
enterprise. 

A governmental policy of encourage- 
ment to private enterprise with an as- 
surance of opportunity to earn in the 
future a reasonable return upon in- 
vested capital. 

Enccuragement to continued savines 
by the millions of American investors 
and the investment of such savings in 
the securities of American industry. 

(2) The amendment of the Securi- 
ties Act of 1933 and the rewriting “J 
the proposed National Securities Ex- 
change act of 1934 in such a manner 
as to encourage the issuance and free 
exchange of industrial securities under 
reasonavie and proper segulation with- 
sult restriction to the capital needs ol 
business. 

(3) Recopnition of the fact that the 
opportunity for recovery in employment 
lies primarily in field of durable gocds, 
or, in other words, in the procszses ot 
rebuilding the country. Until these 
processes are resumed in a normal way 
there can be no normal employment. 

‘4) Prosperity lies in the production 
of goods and not in the curtailment ov! 
production. A balance must be re- 
stored between the cost of goods pro- 
duced by different portions of the pop- 
ulation so as to facilitate their free 
éxchanre. Flexibility of hours and 
working conditions is essential to such 
restoration. The undue shortening »t 
the work week or its rigid adjustment 
by legislation would prove more in- 
jurious to the workman than to any 
»xther group through retardation in re- 
covery, 

(5) Where there:is a conflict be- 
(ween recovery and reform, aitention 
should be tocused constantly upon the 
necessity of givine preference to re- 
sovery, With the realization that refoi 
may tollow later in a more order! 
sourse. 


A ‘Painless’ Way 
Of Raising More 


Federal Revenue 


Secretary Morgenthau?s Plan» 

_ To Increase Income by 
_ Checking Evasions and 
| Redistributing Burden 


Secretary of the Treasury Henry Mor- 
genthau, Jr. thinks the House of Repre- 
sentatives has hit upon a painless way of 
extracting between 150 and 258 million 
dollars from the country’s taxpayers. 

_ Appearing before the Senate Finance 
Committee March 6 when it had the new 
|tax bill under consideration, Secretary 
| Morgenthau said that the proposed tax law 


|! would boost the Government's revenues in 


an amount Satisfactory to President 
Roosevelt and not impose any additional 
_tax burden to which the country could 
object. 

_ “No taxpayer can legitimately complain 
of these changes,” Secretary Morgenthau 
.Said discussing the proposed tax law, 
“since they result in a more equitable dis- 
tribution of the tax burden over those 


| who are best able to sustain it.” 


Could Check Evasions. 


| The tax bill, drafted by the House Ways 


‘and Means Committee with the assistance 
of Treasury experts, aims primarily at 
plugging loopholes in the present income 
tax law. The rate structure also is re- 
_ vised and simplified in a manner calcul- 
ated to place a large share of the tax on 


/ securities and so that 


dividends and partially tax-exempt income. 
With these aims, Secretary Morgenthau 
said. the Treasury is in accord. There re- 
mains in the tax hill. however, certain 
minor features which, Secretary Morgen- 
thau indicated, the Treasury would like to 
see changed. He left his tax expert. Prof. 
| Roswell Magill, to discuss these. features 
with the Committee, also the responsi- 
bility of answering questions about the 
Sales tax. 
Problem of a Sales Tax. 
Senator Reed ‘Rep.) of Pennsylvania in- 
. quired what recommendations the Treas- 
ury had made on the sales tax. . Prof. 
Magill said the Treasury had made none, 
Senator McAdoo ‘(Dem.) of California 
asked if the Treasury would estimate the 
revenue to be collected from a general 
sales tax on all commodities except the 
‘necessities of life. Prof. Magill promised — 


, to make the estimate. 


Before he left the witness stand Secre- 
tary Morgenthau, pointed out that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had asked in his budget 
message that Congress increase the Gov- 
ernment’s revenues by 150 million dollars 
merely by tightening tax loopholes. The 
proposed bill will meet this requirement, 
the Secretary said. 

Although: the House Ways and Means 
Committee has estimated that the bill will 


increase the tax yield 258 million dollars, 
Secretary Morgenthau pointed out that 


estimating tax increases from administr- 
tive changes is difficult and that most of 


the effects of the changes will not be 


felt until the fiscal year 1935. 


| A Possible Hahdicap 


Later in the week Secretary Morgen- 
thau reappeared before the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee to protest against any 
legislation which would impose a tax on 


Federal bonds, notes, and other tax- 
exempt securities. Secretary Morgenthau 
pointed out taht unless State and 


municipal securities were subjected to 


taxes also, Federal securities would oe 
put at 
'ury’s borrowing program impeded. 


a disadvantage and the Treas- 


To levy a Federal tax on State and e 


municipal securities would require a Con- 


stitutional amendment, the Secretary said, 
adding that he favored such an amend- 
ment. He recommended that it be drawn 
so that the Federal Government may 
tax income from State and municipal 
States may tax 
Federal securities. 


A Historie Decision 
On State Price-fixing 


Supreme Court's Ruling in Sup- 
port of ‘New Deal’ Powers 


The loaf of bread and two boitles of 
milk that Leo Nebbia sold to his Rochester 
(N. Y.) customer last April at the bargain 
price of 18 cents, in defiance of a new 
State law, set off a legal barrage that 
went on until last week. 

Almost 11 months after he had sold his 
bread and milk, the Supreme Court of the 
United States handed down a 5 to 4 de- 
cision that turned out to be a milestone in 
the historv of constitutional law. one of 
the biggest decisions of all time. peice 

It was iast April 10 that New York's law 
gave a control board power to regulate 
the entire milk industry. It was just nine 
days later that Leo Nebbia devised his 
neat plan of getting around the rule that 
milk must not sell for less than 9 cents 
a quart. After all, he figured. the loaf of 
bread that. went with the two quarts of 
milk for 18 cents. was merely a gift. a 
premium. 

In effect the Supreme Court held that 
much of the New Deel pregram can be 
reconciled with protective clauses of the 
Constitution, so lone as the laws passed 
have a reasonable relation to proper leg- 
islative purpose. and are neither arbitrary 
no” discriminatory. 

Althoueh the decision is limited to the 
validity of a State statute. vet it elminin- 
ates anv question of-the validity of recent 
Federal laws so far as thev involve due 
process, interference with liberitv of con- 
treet. and deprivation of nrivate property. 

O*her Prehlems Solved. 

Going irto o‘her unsolved problems of 
the dav. the court rules that sunstrceke 
while plaving golf on a hot dav is not an 
accident, in a suit for double indemnity 
or °n insurance policv. 

All law studerts learn about “attractive 
nuisences” when thev studwv torts. It is 
2 subiect orettv well clarified bv the couts. 
a question of fact wes at issue and fhe 
court ruled that a wharf with sand piles, 


—throuch which e child fell. wes a nuisarce 


like'w ta nreve alluring to the child. and 
mate the wharf onerator liahle for injurv 
te the chi'd. 


Caw 


A 


qt... at- nf Ta dig 


Things ave nicking nn in India offering 
9 Fira ehanro fav [tO 
Trad sn t When the 
TInited States the onld standard it 
ta eninv ° lerver share of India’s 
‘mnort trade. The Denartment of Com- 
meree sove that a cnitehly nlanned sales 
organizstion ean eget Int of business in 


wn an marvhct 


India’s lucrative markets. 
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Record of Week 
In Congress: Can 


It Quit May 15? 


Passage of Reserve Note 
Bill; the Treasury-Post 
Office Appropriation; 
Naval Measures 


Congress will adjourn about May 15, 
Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas 
Majority Leader of the Senate, told Presi- 
dent Roosevelt the past week, “I’m say- 
ing May 15,” declared Representative 
Byrns (Dem.), of Nashville, Tenn., Ma- 
jority Leader of the House, crossing his 
fingers, “but it may be sometime in June.” 

Out of the mass of pending measures, 
Congress has completed and the President 
has approved the bill (S.2766) extending 
the period during which direct obliga- 
tions of the United States may be used 
as collateral security for Federal Reserve 
notes. There are approximately $570,000,- 
000 of the reserve notes backed by this 
security. The .extension is until March 3, 
1935, or until the expiration of such ad- 
ditional period not exceeding two years 
as the President may prescribe. Efforts 
to limit the extension to one year failed. 

Money Bill Passed 

The Treasury-Post Office Department 
appropriation bill ‘H.R.7295), providing 
$669.628.940 for the Post Office Depart- 
ment and $150.092.430 for the Treasury 
during the next fiscal year, was finally 
agreed upon by the two houses and sent 
to the President. The controversial Senate 
item of half a million dollars for a postal 
‘furniture factory in West Virginia was 
stricken from the bill. One other annual 
supply bill. the Interior Department ap- 
propriation bill (H.R.6951), has become 
law. 

Both houses passed in February the 
naval appropriation bill ‘H.R.7199) for the 
regular maintenance of the Navy during 
the next fiscal vear but another naval bill 
(H.R.6604), the so-called Vinson naval 
construction authoriza'ion measure, is on 
the way toward enactment. The Vinson 
bill pased the House January 30, author- 
izing the Government to bring up the 
Navy to treaty strength, both as to ships 
and airplanes. 

The Senate passed it last week, with 
amendments, It authorizes a seven-year 
construction program at a cost estimated 
-at from $470,000,000 to $750,000.000 includa- 
ing approximately 100 new destroyers and 
submarines, more than 1,000 airplanes, 
and one aircraft carrier. Senate amend- 
ments written into it include limit of 
profits on all private ship and plane con- 
tracts of $10,000 or more to not exceeding 
- 10 per cent, with the excess reverting to 
the Government; and requiring construc- 


tion of 25 per cent of the new planes in. 


government plants. 
Waterway Treaty 

The Senate plans to vote on the St. 
Lawrence waterway treaty with Canada 
on March 14. Final approval requires a 
two-thirds vote, but preceding reservations 
or other changes are by majority vote. 

A number of Presidential nominations 
were confirmed., One of those confirmed 
was Robert H. Jackson, of New York, suc- 


sel for the District of Columbia. 
Both houses passed and sent to the 
President a bill (H.R.5632) for conservation 


of wild life by protecting migratory-bird | 


flights. The bill is designed to raise a fund 
for the purchase of bird sanctuaries or 
refuges, by requiring migratory water- 
‘fowl hunters to have hunting stamps 
issued through postmasters. 


Week in the House 


The House was busy with national de- 
fense legislation the past week. It passed 
the War Department appropriation bill 
substantially as reported by the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, It adopted 
final conference report on the naval ap- 
propriation bill. Both of these actions fol- 
lowed considerable debate. It also sent to 
conference the Vinson naval construction 
bill to thresh out differences over Senate 
amendments. 

_ A bill (H.R.3842) for deportation of 

alien seamen, with a view,to strength- 
ening the immigration and exclusion laws. 
was passed by the House and sent to the 
Senate. It sponsors points to the large 
number of foreigners, including Chinese 
and other excluded persons, who desert 
ships. They say that the laws of the 
United States and of foreign countries 
leave an open side-door through which 
aliens are coming into this country in in- 
creasing numbers in contravention of the 
immigration laws. 

President Roosevelt submitted to both 
houses a report made to him by Secretary 


of State Hull outlining details of a survey | 


for an inter-American highway between 
Panama Republic and the United States. 
in which the Bureau of Public Roads at 
Washington wishes to cooperate. 

Tariff in Committee 

The tariff and stock exchange regula- 
tion bi'ls are still in the making in Con- 
gresional committees.» Hearings on odds 
and ends of additional revenue legislation 
are in progress before the House Com- 
‘mittee on Ways and Means. 

The House spent the last of the week in 
a debate on the Bankhead cotton bill 
(H.R.8402) to supplement the cotton pro- 
gram of the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration by preventing those who do 
not cooperate from destroying the cotton 


adjustment program. It levies a tax on. 
the excess of cotton going into interstate. 


and foreign commerce detrimentally to 
the whole cotton industry. With this tax, 
according to its author, non-cooperators 
- probably will receive as much for their 
sxtton after paying the tax as they would 
receive without a tax if the »roduction 
were to be uncontrolled. 

An effort of the Committee on Merch- 
ant Marine. Radio and Fisheries to take 
jurisdiction of the Administration bill 
(H.R.8301 on regulaton of communications 
failed. the House voting 213 and 148 to 
leave the bill in the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Inquiry Authorized 

A resolution ‘H. Res, 284) authorizing 
410,000 expenses for the House Committee 
-on Military Affairs in investigating War 
Devartment matters was adopted. “We 
have been promised a_ thorough-going, 
searching investigation of conditions: in 
the Department since 1926,” the Accounts 
Committee chairman, Representative 
Warren (Dem.), of Washington, N. C.., 
advised the House. 

A crop production loan resolution (HW. 
Res. 290) was adopted to make the recent 
appropriation of $40,000,000 for this pur- 
pose available immediateyq for emergency 
use to permit disbursements after the 
middle of the month. 

The House passed a bill ‘H.R.7672) co- 
ordinating activities of Federal agencies 
in conservation of wild life, fish and game. . 


| plundering 


the 


The Senate Looks Over the New Deal: 
Pros and Cons of Recovery Plan 


Achievements Are Emphasized by Majority Party—Senator Fess Sees Blue Eagle Em- 
blem Losing in Popularity—Events in Both Houses of Congress 


()N THE FIRST birthday‘ of the New 

Deal, Senator Robinson (Dem), of 
Arkansas, leader of the majority party, 
arose in the Senate to speak of the 


achievements of his party in its first 


12 months under President Roosevelt. 
His general theme was that the coun- 


‘try had travelled a long way toward 


recovery. He contrasted the condition 
of the country today and its state of 
mind one year ago. 


will not be recovery, because everv busi- 
ness will lay off its men, as industry 1s 
now doing. 

Mr. WAGNER. Then the _ Senator's 
theory is that we should not reduce hours 
of labor? 

Mr. FESS. No, it is not. I am talking 
about what the policy advocated by the 
Senator will inevitably bring about. 
in favor of shorter hours of labor. I think 
we must come to shorter hours, under our 


method of machine production. 


Senator Fess ‘Rep.), of Ohio, took 


issue. He told that what seemed to 
be improvement was the result of re- 
lief rather .than of true recovery. 
While business might be temporarily 


better, business would pay for the 


spurt through taxes eventually, ac- 
cording to Senator Fess. 


_ing work and bringing about recovery. 


Democratic Senators leaped into the. 


debate with the Ohio Senator. His 
assertion that the country should: go 
back to the principles of the last Ad- 
ministration particularly aroused the 
majority Senators. 

Excerpts from a discussion of the 
subject in the Senate March 5. follow: 

Mr. ROBINSON (‘Dem.), of Ark. Aill 
the great legislative and administrative 
measures Of the present administration 
are aimed at promoting the business and 
industrial recovery of the citizens of the 
United States. There may exist marked 
differences of opinion as to the extent in 
which recovery has been accomplished, 
cr@ in what degree the various meas- 
ures constituting the administration pro- 
gram have contributed. There is, I be- 
lieve, unanimity of sentiment in favor of 
throwing off the strange yoke of fear and 
helplessness which for some vears has 
restrained both capital and labor. 

Whether the stock exchange regulation 
bill may be ready for disposition during 
this session no assurance at this time can 
be given. The pendency of the measure 
has had two important effects: First, it 
arouses interest among those who con- 
trol the exchanges in attempting to set 
their own houses in order. It is the 
neglect of this duty and obligation oy 
those who operate the exchanges that has 
created the necessity 
the legislation. 


Policy of Action 


In the second place, knowledge that 
the subject is being carefully studied ky 
committees of the Congress with the de- 


Mr. WAGNER. Of what is the Senator 
complaining, if he is not complaining of 
shorter hours? 

Mr. FESS. My complaint is that the 
Senator is holding that the NRA is spread- 
It 
is not recovery unless it is shown that 
there is an increase in return that will 
take up the additional expense. Other- 
wise, employers will lay off their labor, 
and instead of resulting in recovery it 
will result in increased unemployment. 


Fears Labor Layoffs 


Mr. WAGNER. We are trying to 
shorten hours and increase wages, thus 
giving the worker his fair share of the 
wealth of the country, which he is still a 
long ways from getting. When he reaches 
that goal, we shall have economic stability. 

That is the object of the N. R. A., and 


‘that is the thing which the Senator from 


New York is upholding. 

Mr. FESS. I am not opposing that. 
What I am opposing is the administra- 
tion's undertaking to impose an artificial 


regulation, which regulation cannot sub- 


sist in business methods. 
Mr. NORRIS. ‘Rep.) of Nebraska. 
Since the Senator has made his argument 


with the view of showing that the present | 


program is all a failure,*will he now tell 
us what he would do, or what his plan 


‘would be to save the situation? 


Mr. FESS. That is very much the sort 
of question I should expect to come from 
the Senator from Nebraska. In order to 
justify one's self in opposing a haif-baked 
theory which would result in revolution- 


izing the fundamental principles of the 


and demand for. 


American business, it seems to be con- 


sidered that one 
artificial plan. 
Mr. NORRIS. The Senator wil) admit 
that there is a considerable depression, and 
we are in a dilemma. He has criticized 


must offer some other 


everybody else's effort to get out of it. 


Why will not the Senator answer a civil 


termination to reform outstanding abuses ' 


pertaining to stock markets will deter 
those racketeers who have prospered: by 
ill-informed and unsuspect- 


ing investors. The spotlight will shine 


on their malignant practices and motives. | 


That the Roosevelt administration has 
Substituted a policy of decisive action for 


the dominant policy of the Hoover ad- 
-, ministration, which is fairly epitomized in 
conditions correct. 


the expression “‘let 


themselves,” it is believed cannot be con-— 


ceeding E. Barrett Prettyman, of Maryland. , clusively denied. 


who has keen approved corporation coun- — 


Mr. FESS (Rep.) of Ohio. 
not been a time from the beginning when 
there has not been objection to the NRA 


/€n the ground that it was getting rid of 


question, and tell us what his plan is for 
getting out of the dilemma? 

Mr. FESS. I would not do anything 
artificial. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course the Senator 
would not. The Senator would go to hell 
in 15 minutes, and take the country with 
him. {Laughter.! 7 

Mr. FESS. I certainly shall be on the 
way to that place if I follow the Senator 
from Nebraska, and I will be traveling at 
a high rate of speed, too. ([Laughter.| 

Mr. WAGNER. I want to ask the Sena- 
tor if it is his wish that we should fol- 


low the advice and guidance of those in- 


There has | 


dustrialists and those bankers and those | 


public officials who, through their man- 


agement of our economic system, brought 


us last March to the point of economic 


iaw by agreement. .I do not like that. 
phase of it at all. 
Mr. KING (‘Dem.) of Utah. Is_ the 


Senator quite accurate in his exposition 
of the effect of the NRA in permitting 
monopolistic agreements? 

My understanding is that no agreements 
may be entered into that would be in con- 
travemtion of the provisions of the Sher- 
man anti-trust law or of the Clayton Act. 


Anti-trust Conflict? | 


Mr. FESS. What I fear, is that if we, 


substitute for existing law the power of 


agreement to be approved by the President. | 


the agreement thus entered into becomes 
a fair-trade practice having the force of 
law and having a penalty attached to its 
violation which is to be assessed not in a 
court but by the order of the director. 

Mr. KING. If the law were susceptible 
of the interpretation which, as I under- 


‘Stand, the Senator places upon it, I think 


I should agree with him; but my under- 


| Standing of the NRA and the terms and 
provisions of the act is that no agreement 


may be entered into, which in letter or in 


and social disintegration? Are those the 
doctors whose advice we should follow? 


| Principles Overboard 


Mr. FESS. There have been evil prac- 
tices. I would punish those who are 
guilty of malfeasance. But the Sena- 
tor from New York must know that he 
is seizing. upon incidents such as that 


aS an Opportunity on occasion to: over-. 


turn fundamental 
country. 


MR. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Will the 


principles of the 


‘Senator tell us what he would do? 


MR. FESS. Had the American people 
not made the mistake of rejecting a pro- 
gram constructive in every degree. Then 


we would have been far out of the depres- 


sion today instead of being in a worse 


‘condition than the Nation has ever before 


known. 
I am referring to the program which the 


‘Senator from Arkansas assisted in sup- 


Spirit would be in contravention of the. 


Sherman anti-trust law through permit- 
ting the organization or perpetuation of a 
monopoly. 

Mr. FESS. I repeat that forces in op- 
position to the plan now being carried 
into execution under the NRA will be so 


Cumulative and so commanding that it 


cannot last; and I shall not be at all sur- 
prised if within a year the Blue Eagle 
shall become an emblem for ridicule, and 


people will decline to remember that they 


ever had been devoted to it. 

Mr. WAGNER, ‘Dem.), of New York. 
I want to ask the Senator whether a great 
improvement is not manifested by the fact 
that there are, according to reliable esti- 
mates, only 6,500,000 unemployed today, 
compared with over 15.000,000 a year ago? 

Mr. FESS. That is a nice sort of ques- 
tion, a question from a propagandist. 

Mr. WAGNER. Four million people have 
been reabsorbed by private industry. There 
may be a little seasonal slack here and 
there— 

Mr. FESS. Now wait a minute. 

Mr. WAGNER. Let the Senator wait a 
minute. 


Must Industry Pay? 


Mr. FESS. I have the floor: Jet the 
Senator wait a minute. I am not basing 
my observations on newspaper articles. 


The Senator may say that the re-em- | 


ployment under the N. R. A. is in industry, 
but it is in industry at the cost of industrv. 
not recompensed by returns, and it will 
destroy industry if there is not some other 
relief. 


Mr. WAGNER. Mav I be enlightened | 
as to what the Senator means when he | 
Says that recovery is at the expense of :n- 


dustry? 

Mr. FESS. The improvement. whatever | 
it may be, is at the expense of recovery. 
It is not recovery: 

Mr. WAGNER. Does the Senator want’ 
us to go back to the 64- to 70-hour work-— 
ing week? | 

Mr. FESS. The Senator from New 
York is trying to get away from the theme | 
on which we started. Let me state again, | 
sO that he never need be confused about 
it, recovery results when industry is en- 
abled to absorb unemployment: and when 
the work is spread through a shorter day, 
unless there can be an increase in the re- 
turn from the sale of the product, there | 


porting under President Hoover in the last 
administration. 

MR. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
Senator is advocating a return 
Hoover program? Is that the fact? 

MR. FESS. The Senator is recommend- 
ing a repeal of revolutionary measures re- 
cently enacted. I voted against the agri- 
cultural adjustment measure, and any- 
one who is free from political bias and 
lovalty to his administration will admit 
with me that there has never been such a 
dismal flat failure as the agricultural pro- 
gram, so confessed by its authors. 

MR. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Sen- 
ator knows that the prices of agricultural 
commodities on the average have been 
raised 57 per cent. 

. FESS. To what is that due? 


Oh, the 
to the 


Iam. 


,.aetion reform. 


_ MR. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
in large part to the very measures which 
the Senator from Ohio condemns. 


| Veterans’ Benefits 


And Federal Pay 


The Tangle in Congress Over 
Economy Act Provisions, 


Congres is facing disposition of vo of 
its most vexed controversies—elimination 
of Federal pay cuts and paying off the 
World War veterans’ adjusted service cer- 


It is due. tiffcates. 


March 12 is the date for a vote on the 
motion of Representative Patman (Dem.), 


MR. FESS. That gives me another op- of Texarkana, Tex., to discharge the House | 
portunity to show that the Senator from! Committee dn Ways and Means from fur- 
Arkansas does not know what he is talk-| 


ing about. 


A Laugh Over Hogs 


I am going to yield after I have an- 


swered the terrible break the Senator from | 
Arkansas just made. He said the increases . 


in prices of agricultural commodities are 


due to the very measure which I am in-' 


dicting. I am 
known as the “Agricultural Adjustment 
Act.” 
wheat, corn, rice, tobacco, milk, hogs, and 
cotton. 
products have somewhat increased except 
to hogs. 
cent. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That is 
just like hogs, is it not? |Laughter.] 

MR. FESS. Exactly; ves. The greatest 
increase in agricultural products is 175 
per cent, and that is in the price of wool, 
which is not covered by the A.A.A. The 
next greatest increase is in Oats, 137 per 
cent, and that is not covered by the A.A.A. 
The next greatest increase is in rye, 132 
per cent, and that is not covered by the 


indicting the measure, 


That covers seven commodities | 


ther consideration of his bill (H.R.1) to 


Issue a newcurrency to pay off the vet- 


erans’ certificates immediately. 

The Independent Offices appropriation 
bill (H.R.6663), which passed the House 
two months ago and came back to the 
House loaded down with increased veter- 
ans’ and Federal pay obligations against 
the Treasury, emerges this week from its 
reconsideration in the House Committee 
on Appropriations and goes to conference 
between representatives of the two houses 
to adjust differences. 


The Senate amendments added approx- | 


imately $350,000,000 of benefits for war 


The prices of those agricultural | 


veterans, along with an increase of 5 per! be classified as Emergency Relief Admin- organizations. 


,cent, effective as of February 1, and 10 


Hogs have gone down 7 per, 


'A.A.A.- The commodities not covered by | 
the A.A.A. have increased in percentage. 


more than the ones covered by it, and 
some that are covered by it have gone 
down. What now becomes of the Senator's 
statement? 

MR. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The 
Senator did not understand, I assume, 
that it was expected that the benefits of 


per cent additional July 1, in the preesnt 
pay of Federal officials and employes all 
over the land. That would eliminate the 
15 per cent Federal pay cut under the 
Economy Act. 

Majority members of the House at a 
caucus the past week bv a vote of 118 
to 89 approved a motion to restore 69,000 


Spanish-American’ War veterans and 29,-: 


000 World War veterans to the pension 


rolls at 75 per cent of the allowances they | 


had when the Economy bill passed. This 
included specific inclusion of so-called 
presumptive cases. 


asked him, that what is necessary is a 


‘these measures would be confined exclu- | 


sively to the particular commodities di- 


rectly involved in the processes of the. 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration? | 


MR. FESS. The Senator knows that 
those increases were largely due to the 
reduction in the value of the dollar. There 
has been an increase, of course. 

This program has had three great basic 
obiects in view: One is reform, another 
‘is relief, another is recovery. 
“ Recovery is the last thing that is being 
considered, but it ought to be the first 
thing, for we can reform and change our 


adopt Russian sovietism here, if we desire, 


,government, if we 


Relief vs. Recovery 


Reform, however. will not mean any- 


it now. 
agencies for relief. The Government has 
stepped in, and is supplying the funds. 
We must go on with it; but relief ought 
not to interfere with recovery. We ought 


the last step, and little, if anything, has 
yet been accomplished. 

MR. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I ad- 
mit that recovery has not progressed 


‘relief and without measures of reform. _ 
Mr. FESS. I admit to the Senator from 


-working out recovery, especially when the 


desire, and call our Senator from Ohio will not believe even| the Muscle Shoals and other water power equipment. 


the newspapers of his own Siate. .He will! resources 
not believe the Washington Post's figures. ! President. Roosevelt on May 18. 
In fact, he will believe nothing that does | 


not convince him that in the very near. agency coordinating all Federal efforts to: bonds to aid agriculture. 


return to the policies of the Hoover Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. BYRNES. The Senator from Ohio 
said he would undo everything that had 
been done. I dare say. however, the 
Senator is today the only man in the 
United States of America who would say 
he would undo everything that has been 
done and return to the pessimism and the 
despair of March 3 of last vear. 

Mr. FESS. We shall wait and see what 
the Senator will see a year from now. 

Mr. BYRNES. My friend from Ohio is 


in the unfortunate position that he now | 


is willing to admit conditiions have im- 


proved, but he fears that a year from now 


: "Arkansas and the other Senators present | 14. 


emergency was such that local ‘agencies | 
and: State agencies could not provide it.. 


‘That statement I ought to have made; but 
_relief must be based upon recovery. Re- 
covery cannot be based upon relief. 


I sympathize with the Senator. I listened 
to him for several years during the last 
Administration telling the people of his | 
Siate and the country that prosperity was_ 
“just around the corner.’ a corner no 
man, woman, or child could ever see. Now| 


he is spending his time telling them that, > 


destruction is just around the corner, and 
that is a corner they never will see. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The, 
Senator from Ohio says the only way to 
promote national recovery successfully is 
to return to the policies and practices of | 
the Hoover Administration. 

Mr. BYRNES. The Senator from Ohio 
said more than that. 


Back to Old System? 


Mr. HARRISON (Dem.), of Mississippi. 
The Senator from Arkansas does not want 
to do the Senator from Ohio that in-. 
justice. 

Mr. FESS. Oh, yes; he does. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am sure the Sena- | 
tor from’ Arkansas will disclaim any such | 
intention. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. My friend | 
the Senator from Mississippi must have | 
been absent. The Senator from Ohio ex- | 
pressly stated. in answer to a qugestion I 


AT THE | | 


HEART OF THINGS 


® The important social and business world of 


New York revolves around The Waldorf- 


Astoria. Theatres and Times Square are a few 


minutes, walking or riding. Wall Street, only 


fifteen minutes, 


blocks away. Central Park, churches, and clubs 


The Waldorf? 
THE 


vithin this important circle... of which 


toria is the sparkling center. 


Fifth Avenue shops, a few 


WALDOR 


thing unless there is recovery. Relief is’ 
important, and we must go through with! 
We have destroyed the local, 


we shall be in an unfortunate situation. 
No man can now say what condition we 


|Shall be in a year from now, but every 
‘system into a socialistic system; we can, 


Growth of Alphabetical Units 
Recovery Establishment 


Agencies Which Have Been Recruited to Emergency 


Activities Since Inauguration of President Roosevelt ° 


The history of the New Deal is sym- | 


created. 


The Federal Subsistence Homesteads 


bolized by the alphabetical agencics it has Division in the Department of Interior 
was created July 21, 


It later established 


The diary of the alphabetical groups is | the Federal Subsistence Homesteads Cor- 
‘the chronology of the start of forces which poration. 


have made possible governmental coopera- 
tion with business under the National Re- 


for coordinating 


The Central. Statistical Board, organized 
statistical services in- 


‘covery Administration codes, the taking cident to the purposes of NRA, was ore 


over of the major part of the relief bur- 


den by the.Federal Government, the fix- 


ganized July 27. 


August: The National Labor Board was 


‘ing of hours and wages of labor, the re- set up by executive order, Aug. 5, to mé- 


financing of farm and home mortgages, 


diate disputes or controversies between 


the guarantee of bank deposits. the cur- employers and employes. 


tailment of production of cotton and other 


The Petroleum Industry Administration 


‘farm commodities, the development of the to administer NRA oil code was set up 


Tennessee Valley. and the growth of the 
largest governmental civilian pay roll in 
our history. 

When President Roosevelt assumed of- 


Aug. 28 by exccutive order. 

Septembe:. From the standpoint of ad- 
ditions to emergency organizations, Sep- 
tember was a quiet month. Activity was 


‘fice only 3 of the 41 agencies which may concerned largely with perfecting existing 


‘there is some confusion as to the exact brought 


istrations were in existence. So swift has 
been the growth of the new units, that 


number which qualify for separate alpha- 
betical designation. 


Growth Month by Month 


Of Recovery Establishment 


In diary form, here is the history of the 
growth of the New Deal agenc:es: 


March: Only one agency, the Emer- 


Consumers’ Counsel of 
AAA began its educational progiam for 
the protection of the consumer, and NRA 
its task of codifying industry 
nearer completion. 

October: The Federal Surplus Relief 
Corporation was incorporated, Oct. 4, for 
the purpose of purchasing surplus come- 
modities and distributing them amonk the 

tates. 

The Commodity Credit {orporation was 
created Oct. 16 to assist in plans for the 
relief of agriculture. The National Come 


‘gency Conservation Work, came into ex-;Pliance Board set-up was planned to ob- 


| istence, 
| March 31, of the bill providing for the em- | 
| ployment of 300,000 young men for refor- 


| Corporation, created Feb. 2, 
chief focus of activity among the alpha- low-cost housing. 


with the President's signature, 


The Reconstruction Finance | 


1932, was the 


estation. 


betical groups although the Home Loan) 


April: A quiet month on the alphabeti- 
ca] front with the major activities the 


appointment of Robert Fechner, on April 
5, as director of ECW and the start of 


tion. 


May: Two important agencies were cre- . 
ated May 12, the Agricultural Adjustment | 
Administration to plan curtailment of cer- Set up by executive order, Nov. 17, for co- 
‘tain farm commodities and the Federal Ordinating and making more effective the 
‘Emergency Relief Administration to assist activities of the emergency agencies. 


the States in providing unemployment re- 


man in America knows what condition we | lief. 
‘were in a year ago. 
-we can abandon American institutions of 


The bill creating the Tennessee Valley 


tain compliance with codes of NRA. 
The Public Works Emergency Housing 
Corporation was incorporated by PWA, 
Oct. 28, for the purpose of engaging di- 
rectly in slum clearance and erection of 


The Soil Erosion Service was set up by 


‘Board and the Federal Employment Sta- PWA under authority conferred by the 
‘bilization Board were also active as hold- National Recovery Act to carry out come 
lover agencies from the previous Admin- Prehensive demonstration projects in soil 
istration. 


erosion control. 
Jobs for 4°Million 
Over Winter Months 
November: The Civil Works Administrae 


preliminary recruiting for that organiza- tion was established by executive order, 


Nov. 9, to employ 4,000,000 persons during 
the Winter months. 


The National Emergency Council was 


December: Electric Home and Farm Aue 
thority was set up, Dec. 19, to provide a 
means whereby residents of Tennessee 


The unfortunate situation is that the! Authority to supervise the development of Valley may economically buy electrical 


in Tennessee was signed by 


The Farm Credit Administration. the 


future the Government is to be destroyed,’ aid farmers through loans, was created 
and its people returned to the poverty of | May 26, by the executive order of Presi- ated Cooperatives was established to make 


wish. 
Mr. FESS. 


| 


which the Senator is right now engaged. , 
Does the Senator say 


to have made recovery the first step; but, | the newspapers have misstated the fa 
as we have dealt with the subject. it is| 


Mr. BYRNES. 


Mr. FESS, 


The newspapers are en- 
gaged in the same sort of ballyhoo in 


cts? 
I say that the newspapers 
are working in support of the adminis; | 


| tration, hoping nothing worse shall come 


| from this administration. 
; Mr. BYRNES. 


line. 


[At this point Mr. Byrnes read into 
the Record a number of excerpts from 
various Ohio newspapers regarding 
the progress of the Administration. 
program.] 


I have here an article dated February 
It is printed in Akron, and is not 


the last administration; but he asks too' dent Roosevelt. 
much, and no one can join him. in that 


Important Activities 


Given Life in June 


June: The United States Employment 
Service, calling for a reorganization of the 


The Act of June 13 for the relief of 


exchanges its bonds for home mortgages 
of less than $14,000. 
The most important date is June 16, 


from the standpoint of creation of new: 
agencies. On that date legislation by Con- ' 


gress became effective establishing the Na- 


January: The Federal Farm Mortgage 
Corporation was organized to issue up ta 
$2,000,000,000 of Government guaranteed 

February: The Tennessee Valley Associe 


plans for operation of cooperative stores 


for the benefit of residents of Tennessee 


Valley. 

Executive order issued Feb. 2 authorized 
the incorporation of Export-Import Banks 
for aiding American foreign trade. 

March: The National Recovery Review 


old United States Employment Service, Board was created by executive order 
, was created by the Act of June 6. 


March 7. 
The creation of new agencies to further 


‘home owners established the Home Own- recovery is still in progress, as is evidenced 
ers’ Loan Corporation, an agency which by the establishment of the NRRB during 


I do not yield, because 
/to an extent that justifies boastfulness; ; want to have the Record show that 


‘but I do believe that it was impossible for! these articles were printed in Ohio. They 
the Nation to recover without measures of | are not sent out under a Washington date 


the past week. President Roosevelt hag 
recommended to Congress the establish- 
of a National Communication Com- 
mission. 

Because of the creation of the new 
agencies the number of emploves in Wash- 


tional Recovery Administration, the. Fed-!ington of emergency agencies, excepting 


eral Coordinator of Transportation, and 


the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- | 
tion. By executive order, President Roose- | 


velt, on June 16. established the PWA. 


CWA and the ECW, has grown from 2,541 
June 30, 1933, to 11,784 on Jan. 31, it is 
revealed by the Civil Service Commission. 
The number of field employes has grown 


| Later in the month the Industrial Advisory during the same period from 6,749 to 21,- 
Board, the Consumers’ Advisory Board, | 


809. The total of all employes of emer- 


Mr. FESS. The Senator has been gath-/ and the Labor Advisory Board were cre- gency organizations, both in Washington 


Ohio newspapers, especially since 


cratic. 


| National Recovery Act. 
Mr. BYRNES. Well, I love to read the! 


July: On July 11 the Executive Council 


covery agencies. 


Mr. BYRNES ‘Dem.), of South Carolina.| ering articles for several weeks in order, ated by NRA under the provisions of the and in the field has grown from 9,290 on 
to put them in the Record. 


June 30, 1933, to 33,593 on Jan. 31. 
Because of the gain in the emergency 


the was created by executive order to coor- agencies, Washington, on Jan. 31 had a 
Senator says they have all goné Demo- dinate the work of the governmental re- total of 78,045 Federal employes as com- 


pared with 65,437 on June 30. 


ve 


\\ Truth Is St 


novelettes and true atories . . 


Fact articles covering: —Chinese Executions 
Coconut Ammunition. 


of Lop . . . Razor Blade Rhumba, Etc. 


MARCH 17th ISSUE. 


What weird promise did Germany make to His 
| Britannic Majesty in Article 246 of The Treaty 
of Versailles? 


Has it ever been fulfilled? 


Basing his latest novelette on this unique inter- ss as ovtlillien 
national pact. Theodore Roscoe here offere you 
-an answer that will hold vou spellbound. 


For Sheer Horror, Interspersed With 
Robust Action........ 


Mies 


Plus nine .extraordinary short. stories, 


MAX 


a BRAND'S new novel, BROTHER OF 
é THE CHEYENNES. 


ranger Than Ficti 


Unexplored Desert 


NOW ON SALE 


ARGOSY 10c 
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ee 
= 
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| 
that relief was esseniial while we € printed under any Washington date 
| 
| 
| 
OO ee | Truth. Combined With Fiction Is Stranger Still! 
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ARTICLE 246 
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Curtailed Service America’s Advance 
As Plan to Stop In Airplane Travel 


Air Mail Deaths 


Greater Safety Precautions 


ModerateReform 
WEEKLY INDICATORS CURRENT BUSINESS 


Of Operations of 
Charts Prepared by Department of Commerce of United States Government 


index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100 Stock Exchanges 
LEGEND 


A Year's Gain in Passenger 
Traffic, as Air Mailings 
Take a Drop 


1932 


1933 (934 


Americans Gid more air traveling last 


| President Would Correct 
An Outgrowth of Fatal BUSINESS ACTIVITY GAINING AUTO PRODUCTION UP SLIGHTLY | Only Well Recognized 
“le 8,- . . 7 
Crashes; Rushing Legis« 900 passengers were carried by domestic JANJFEBJMAR] APR. |MAY | JUNJ JUL. AUGJSEPT.|OCT. DEC. JAN.|FEB.JMAR, APR. |MAY JUNJ JUL. || Evils; Prospect of Action 
lation Through air lines in 1933, an increase of 28.000 over 100) | 
90 


On Revised Legislation 
Air mail carried on domestic and for- 


eign routes by American operators totaled 
7.816.532 pounds in 1933 as against 7,908,- 
723 in the previous year. 

The closeness with which commercial 


‘Army troubles in carrying the air mail 
are speeding the day when commercial | 
lines get back their assignment, but the 
contracts will be on a vastly different basis 


Revision and speeding up of the ad- 
‘ministration program for regulation of 
,Stock exchanges are under way in Cone- 


gress. 
ir li : ° Conceding some justice in objections 
Fatal Army plane crashes. directly or the fact that they made 97.978 out of 40 Lod 
indirectly due to air mail, brought rapid- 102,544 flights scheduled during the year, | 4 : Ue 
fire developments over the week end. thus fulfilling 95 per cent of their sched- , | A 
ment of Army air mail carrying after con- At the close of last year air passengers 00 
routes will be retained but some others per mile for transportation. They made 0 Currency, and Representative Rayburn 
Will be abandoned. temporarily at least. flights averaging 367 miles in length. CSaere statistics show continued upward trend in business activity. = pam gain in output of automobiles in week was below usual seasonal ‘Dem.), of Bonham, Tex., chairman of 
Human Loss Too Heavy A total of 545.352 pounds of air mail 4 Composite index for four weeks ending Feb. 24 (shown on chart) ‘rise. Production as estimated by Cram’s Automotive reports, was 71,510 the House Committee on Interstate and 

Assured from the first that the Army W@S carried during 1933 by foreign ex- 


average four points higher than in the first four weeks. Rise was partic- 
ularly marked in last fortnight and latest weekly figure was highest re- 
corded since August. 


tensions, and 75.799 of the passengers 
were carried by these extensions, operat- 
ing to Latin America and Canada. 

Miles flown by all scheduled operators , 
in 1933 were 54,642,545 as compared with 
50,932,967 flown in 1932. 


could do the job, the President reached 
the decision that the loss of human life 
: was too great, despite a deluge of rough | 
flying weather and despite precautions | | 
taken. So March 10 he ordered still more 
precautions as well as merging of plane 


Foreign Commerce, favor modifications of 
the original proposal and expedition of 
action at this session of Congress. 
Restrictions on Legislation 
President Rooseyelt has advised that the - 
legislation be confined to “well recognized 


units, increase of 463 over preceding week but more than double the volume 
a year ago. Gain in sales registered as new cars became available. 


+ 


SOFT COAL PRODUCTION RISES 


+ 


STEEL OUTPUT AT HIGHER LEVEL 


evils of the exchanges.” 
and personnel arrangements. Air express amounted to 2,452, 812 | 100 100 | Chairman Rayburn expects to close 


There were 504 airplanes: in operation On | 
scheduled air lines at the close of 1933. ' | 
These airlines furnished employment for | 


Besides. ordering the Secretary of War, 
George H. Dern, to revise his air mail job, 
the President wrote a letter to Senator 


/15. The committee then will pass on che 
modified bill for report to the House. 
Chairman Fletcher says his committee 


‘ hearings on the identic bill as modified, 
McKellar (Dem.). of Tennessee, chairman | 6.273 persons classified as follows: 543 | will close this week. 

‘of the Post Office Committee, informing pilots, 206 copilots, 2,320 mechanics and | Senator Fletcher says the ‘modified mea- 
him of the action and requesting speed in 8round crew men, 1.834 other hangar and | sure will change many of the provisions 
disposing of pending air mail legislation field personnel, and 1,370 operation and_ 


which would turn the task back to private Office personnel. 

The President suggested to Mr. Dern 

that he arrange to have Army pilots given 

additional training, with the cooperation 

of private companies which later.on will | 

carry the mails again. 


that its opponents claim would place stock 
dealings under government control and 
disrupt the markets. These modifica- 
tions, he indicated, contemplate more flex- 
ible provisions regarding trade in margins - 
‘and some changes in the requirements as A 
to: segregation of brokers and speculators. 


let for a period not exceeding three yeas | 

on full, open and fair competitive bidding, | 
with a limitation of the rate of compensa- | 
tion above which no contract will be. 
awarded. 


— plant operations this week estimated at 47 pct. of capacity, highest 


)UTPUT of bituminous coal at the mines continues to increase, daily He indicated that instead of requiring . 
Col. Charles A. Lindbérgh conferred, Any combinations, agreements, or under. mark set since October. .In week before activity was set at 47 pct. . average for the week ended Feb. 24 being estimated by Bureau of Mines monthly reports from listed corporations 

the Secretary standings, intended to prevent free com- Only cloud in horizon is possibility of labor troubles in automobile industry 1,356,000 in week before. Increased in- reports 
rn on the air mail situation. _ | petitive bidding should be prevented and ustrial demand continues and unusual weather conditions made heavier 

i ' Both the Senate and House Commit- cych action should be a basis for cancella-. which last week retarded demand steel shipments. 


shipping orders. 
tees on Postoffices and Postroads are ready 


stated that while the Senate had func- 
tioned promptly and efficiently in an ex- 
100 _traordinary period there remain many sub- 
| jects to be acted upon. He said that 

80 | _bill may be ready for disposition during 

| this session, no assurance at this time can 
be given.” 

Mere pendency of the proposed regula- 
tion, Senator Robinson said, had aroused 
interest among those in control of ex- 
changes in attempting “to set their own 
houses in order.” Knowledge that Con- 
gressional committees are studying the 
subject with the determination to reform 
outstanding abuses he asserted. “will deter 
those racketeers who have prospered by 
plundering ill-informed and unsuspecting 
investors.” 

The White House immediately let it be 
known that it viewed as premature any 
suggestion of shelving the program and 
that the President's view is that legislation 
will be enacted. Serfator Robinson ex- 
plained his statement was not meant as 
a prediction. Senator Fletcher expressed 
_confidence Congress would enact a modi- 
fied law. 
Constitutionality Assailed 
The New York Stock Exchange chal- 
lenged the constitutionality of the pro- 
posed law. In a brief it filed with the 
committee it stated: 

1..That the Federal Government cannot 
exercise through Congress powers not ex- 
pressly nor impliedly conferred by the 
Constitution. 

2. That the power of Congress to regu- 
late interstate commerce must be exercised 
in relation to transactions or businesses 
essentially interstate in character or s0 
directly related to interstate commerce as 
to be fairly comprehended within the 
power of Congress to regulate such com- 
‘merce. The brief says there is no flow 
of securities through channels of inter- 
state transportation such as that made 
‘{ the subject of regulation in the stockyard 
and grain futures act and that securities 
are not commodities in a commercial sense. 
Under Supreme Court decisions “in fairly 
analagous cases’ the business of stock 
exchanges and that of their members is | 


Views of Senator Robinson 
her tion of contracts. + + Majority Leader Robinson, in a Senate 
I speech on the national recovery program, 
qin order that the bidding shall be really CARLOADINGS § SHOW A SLIGH | 
| competitive, I suggest that in determining | GHT LOSS COMMODITY PRICES HIGHER AGAIN 


‘the specifications for proper equipment, 
only speed, useful load capacity and safety 
factors and safety devices should be con- 
Sidered. 

So that all companies desiring to qualify | | 
and bid may have an opportunity fully to! 
prepare themselves for actual service, I' 
suggest that after the contract is awarded | 
a period of not longer than six months | 
shall be allowed to successful bidder to | 
qualify under the terms of the law and! 
the bid. 

It is my judgment that six months be- 
fore expiration of the contracts made 
under competitive bidding the Interstate 
Commerce Commission should pass upon Z 
the question of public convenience and 
necessity of air mail routes, and thereafter 
fix a maximum rate of air mail pay on the 
routes designated, subject of course to 

guards imposed against holding compan- equipment specifications to be laid down. 

‘ ies, interlocking devices or mergers, and I suggest that the proposed law prohi- | 
against excessive salaries, unearned bon- bit the award of an air mail contract to 

uses and personal expense manipulation. any company having connections with sub- |, 
Maximum flying hours, minimum pay and sidiaries, affiliates, associate, or holding 
retirement or annuity benefits for pilots. | companies, directly or indirectly, by stock 
Payments Still Withheld. directorates, inter- 

: locking offieers, or otherwise, if said sub- 

mail companies whose contracts were can- COMpanies are engaged, directly or indi- | 
celed, pending study of the evidence given "ecemUly, in the operation of competitive 
before the Senate special committee in- routes or in the manufacturing of aircraft, 
vestigating air and ocean mail contracts. mg year or accessories used gen- 

1, 248 ayes | erally in the aviation industry. 
to 81 nays, the Brunner emergency air No Subletting Contracts 
mail authorization bill. which gives the No air mail contracts should be sublet or | 
sanction of Congress to’ the Administra- sold to any other contracting company nor 
tion’s use of the Army Air Corps to carry ; Should a mail cantractor be allowed to | 

mails on the canceled domestic air mail merge or consolidate with anosher com- | 
routes. The Senate kas not yet passed it. Pany holding an air mail contract. Ob- 

Investigation Continues. . — also no agg should be made 

The Senate Investigating Committee's | whose 
investigation, initiated in the last Congress | o¢ former tracts : 
with hearings for some months past, iS which 
continuing with no end in sight yet. Paul | ry © 8 a 
Henderson, vice president of the United | and public policy. 

Aircraft and Transport Corporation, testi- | Such safeguards should be provided as 
fied last week that his company paid will prevent the evil practices of excessive 
.Lehr Fess, former House parliamentarian, salaries, unearned bonuses, and illegitimate | 
now a lawyer, a son of Senator Fess (Rep.) | personal expense accounts detrimental to | 


80 


ers, will be the private air mail contract 
“code of the future. 

Outline of New Plan. 
. Briefly, the President’s plan proposes: | 
Commericial carriers to carry “the greater | 
part of the air mail.” Contracts to be for. 
three years or less, on competitive bidding, 
‘bidders or contracts to be excluded from 
contracts if they combine or have under- 
standings as to their bids. Speed, use- 
ful load capacity and safety main factors 
in awards.’ Successful bidders allowed six 
months after award to qualify. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission to 
step in , ‘six months before expiration of 
contracts, and pass on the necessity of | 
each route and fix maximum contract 
pay. 

Aircraft manufacturers barred and safe- 


60 


20 


| ipreninte freight carloadings for week ended Feb. 24 (shown on chart) 
registered loss of 25,525 cars from previous week. Preliminary re- 
ports for current week indicate that new weekly peak will be reached for 

this year, probably 71 pct. of weekly average for fifteen years. 


STOCK PRICES ARE DROPPING 


gyre of wholesale commodity ‘prices registered seventh consecutive 
weekly advance. Figure, based on 100 as average for 1926, is 74. 4: week 
before it was 74.2, Present average highest since April 19, 1931. Depres- 
sion low was 55.0 on March 5. Data from Irving Fisher syndicate. ; 


BOND PRICES ON LOWER LEVEL 
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TOCK prices continue to fall, average price for week being $92.02 com- 

pared with $94.72 week before. Volume of trading also less, 8,303,000 
shares against 8,978,000 in previous week. Although reaction continues 
stocks displayed a firm undertone despite irregular fluctuations. 


JAN.'FEBIMAR! 
OMESTIC corporation and foreign bonds were steady during the week 
and United States Government issues firm and dull. —— price 


of 40 corporate issues was $91.35 against $92.20 week befo Transactions 
heavier, $73,700,000 par value; $63,700,000 week previous. 


MHE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” 
ql are issued by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the Department of Com- 
merce. To simplify comparison between busi- 
ness indicators and to compare statistical series 
which are expressed in different units, the 
Bureau has calculated the statistics in terms of 


“index numbers,” using for convenience as a 
base period the weekly average of each series 
for the years 1923-1925 except where otherwise 
indicated. The weekly average for this period is 
expressed as 100 on the charts and the value for 
each week is calculated as a percentage of this . 
average. Thus, when the item for any particu- 


lar week is greater than the average for the 
years 1923-1925, it is expressed as an index 
number of more than 100; if the value is less 
than the average the index number is less than 
100. Actual week for all items does not always 
end on same day. Latest data plotted on chart 
for week ended March 3, where available. 


| COMMITTEE FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
HOLDERS OF FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
SOLD THROUGH AMERICAN BOND AND) 
MORTGAGE COMPANY, Constituted Cees | 
Deposit Agreement dated Oct. 24, ort | 


the mushroom business. proposes to offer 
for sale 674 shares of preferred stock and 
13,480 shares of common (treasury) stock in 
units consisting of 1 share preferred and 20 
common at a price of $100 a unit or a total 


Chicago, calling for deposit of first mort- 


Executive Offices—Syracuse, N. Y. 


gage 6'2 per cent serial gold bonds in the | m intra-state and not inter-state, and there- 
: 
of Ohio, a fee of several thousand dolars.|the interests of legitimate stockholders and |, The Federal ‘Trade Commission during ¢alit, ape, director; A. B. Davis, of of he Regent. vine, | Of units. The proceeds after deducting fore not subject to regulation or. contol 
The fee was paid Mr. Fess as a lawyer, ‘the public. the following securities under the Sccuri-. “ATLANTIC BARGAIN. "STORES. Greensboro,| land in Brookline on which an apartment equipment. The total weue amounts to by Congress as interstate commerce. 
‘the witness said. Public safety calls for pilots of high | \ spiced sys C.. A North Carolina corporation in, house was built. Reorganization commit- Peake 3. Congress power to control use of the 
f 1933. Ord ly these issues P $67,400. H. A. Reinhardt. Denver, is und 8 po u 
Mr. Henderson characterized as “im- character and great skill. The occupation | es Act of 1033. Ordinarily these seus propor | writer. C.W. Savers. Denver ie president, mails like all other Federal power, is sub- 
proper” the conference of air mail con- | is a hazardous one. Therefore, the law prond niens er to a Commission chandise business chiefly in buying up Curry. New York: Walter J. Sueden. Bos-| ®2d comptroller, and A. D. Lewis, Denver, ject to the limitation of the Bil) of Rights. 
tractors and bidders held at the Post should provide for a method to fix maxi- g, ee gat bankrupt stocks, job lots, mili ends and ton; Charles S. Tuttle, Chicago, and Charles | S¢cretary-treasurer, This power. mav not be constitutionally 
Office Department in 1930, to which fre- |mum flying hours; minimum pay and a stop-order. The registrations follow: other commodities. The company expects, Weston. New York City. | FIRST CHAMPLAIN PRODU CNG CORPORA- exercised through the Federal Trade Com- 
issue yreferred stock Amo IN N, New Yor ew York corpor 2 
quent reference has been made in the | system for retirement or annuity benefits. | proposing to contract for the production mission or by Congress directly in such @ 
committee’s hearings. Other witnesses | Asks Real Competition FIRS col : slaware carnornation | cent and treasurer: Addie D. Van Noppen, to carry on a general mining, exploration of six motion picture two-reel comedies and | manner as to hinder. delay or stop private 
J Ciy, N. J.. a Delaware corporation 
testified f legislati the li ersey first vice president and secretary, and! and smelting business. owning property in for distribution thereof. issuing 100.000 business whose conduct is of far greater 
estined. Enactment of legislation along the lines; engaged in e Ciaties S. Kirby, second vice president; all Nevada. The company proposes to issue| Shares of $1 par value common stock at a 
President's Letter. ‘suggested will establish a sound, stable eS ee ~~ ogg = oo oh | of Greensboro. | 945.688 shares of capital stock at an agere-| total price of $100,000, the proceeds to be importance than the correction of eco 
President Roosevelt s letter to the two afl permanent air mail policy. The) pot to exceed $2,333,200, will be invested’ in | COMMITTEE FOR THE PROTECTION OF _ gate price of $745.700 for corporation pur- | nomic conditions the bill is designed to 
the Senate special committee investigating Commission, a judicial body, will hereafter) = OC8S oF ec ith. president. and William; ISSUED UNDER TRUST INDENTURE, A. White, secretary, all of Salt Lake City. a for cash, at pat and to receive 4. “The bill as a whole is clearly une 
mail contracts, follows: regulate air transportation routes and air! fF. ‘Sweeney, Fecretary-treasurer, both of! DATED APRIL 1, 1926, New York. calling | UNIVERSAL PIPE AND RADIATOR CO.. New scriptions of which } perecent is to be in constitutional. 
My dear Mr. Chairman: pay will remove uncertainty as to Jersey City. of Nationa | York holding payment for securing the subscriptions and, William Clark, of New Jersey, Federal 
Our domestic air mail contracts have routes and mail pay. | amount of $2,361,000, in connection with trolling interest in subsidiary foundry, iron judge, one of the Senate committee wits 
been cancelled. The Army Air Corps is. Such legislation will relieve air transport) ine the Du Val. an apartment! eadiustmens pian. coal companies. A common stock issue ‘nesses on the stock exchange bill, favored 
temporarily carrying the air mail. I be-:companies from paralyzing monopolistic | house, and proposing to shares J.:Ros Mcintosh ficers and directors of the issuer. They are: in the 
lieve we should make new contracts with control which has heretofore often in- | of stock in the amount o mong New York. Benjamin B. Burton. president: Charles W. markets. SAi exchanges snou 
officers are: Ralph G. Wolff. Los Angeles, S cap Rand. treasurer. and S. M. Sullivan, sec- 
commercial air carriers as soon as possible fluenced them to buy planes and other | president: Daniels, OF CREWS retary, all ‘of New York City. [Continued on Page 15, Column 1.] 
to carry the greater part of our alr mail. equipment from associates and affiliates. j oe Ce sociation in process of organization, eCX- option to purchase all or part of 100.090 eee — 
To protect the public interest and ‘9 Real competition between the manufac- ‘Committee on Pest Office and Post Roads.’ pecting to drill and equip oil and gas, shares of a par value of $1 each as well as 
provide for new contracts on a basis of turing companies will stimulate inventive lis, undivided interests in an any part 488.276 hates offered to | 
an gas ease Wi be issuec in the presen or weir assigns an 
honest pas ment fon honest service, I sug- genius, and should give to oul people safer amount of $50.000. The entire Uileck of not purchased by them at the same price 
gest new legislation on this subject. and better equipment both for commercial Ten Army Fliers Dead 5.000 units is underwritten by C. A. Everts, as that at which stock is offered to bres. ' 
0) ilitar P allay, at $19 a umit. Everts will also be at- ent stockholders. No commissions or dis- 
= Ag, similar to this to Four Army air mail fliers killed in three torney-in-fact for this association. counts will be paid. it is anhounced. 
velopment of the aviation industry. Mead. Chairman, House ‘CT@shes March 9 brought the total deatas BONDHOLDERS' PROTECTIVE COMMITTEE, of 
# up to 10 since the Army took over de- a ost Al. BU ILDING, IN 1 Ww B Co New York 
I suggest that new air mail contracts be and to Senator. Black “Very sincerely | Se | (FLATBUSH STATION), St. Louis. calling dent; anc . B. Connors, ork, | 
t neyenne, Wyo., Lieutenants F. sinkiny fund gold bonds teal estate), out 
! Wi ‘is as of which $142.009 are now outstanding of an WILLIAM F. GARCELON AND OTHERS, 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE QUOTATIONS | Howare and A. shed original issue of $180.009. National Postai Boston. a bondholders’ protective commit- | 
their plane, in practice flight, hit a powe: Buildings. Inc., at the time the securities tee calling for deposit of first mortgage 5 
The Federal Reserve Board announces that the noon buying rates in New York City | line and burned. At Daytona Beach, Fis.. issued, and 
TALC os ice properties ¢ garages 3oston. WwW xist- 
for cable transiers payable in foreign currencies were as follows: ‘The Board assumes Sergeant E. B. Sell was killed and two joe eet. uated Siates Post Office De- | ence for fifteen vear:. The committee re- ) 
no responsibility as to the accu f th t ted. ‘associates injured as their machine ¢a M P " fi t buil 
Pas racy 0 e rates quoted.) mé pariment. Members of the committee are: ports that owners of equity in a building L HH, d 
, Mar. 1 Mar.2 Mar.3  Mar.5 Mar.6 Mar. 7/reened into woods. Pilot Otto Wieneck’ R _D. Grittin: William Healy; Louig W. formerly owned by the Suffolk trust have owest in ost Ig est in ro uction 
Argentina (DESI) 33.8300 *53.8125 *53.7933 33.7900 433.7733 died as he was trying to land his machine paying interest, | 
*18.8308 *18.7908 *18.8416 *18.9220 *18.8725 «18.8308 | a Wes elena, prcposes to engage In pad Given l. Compare the cost of the L Smith with 
Belgium (belga) 23.2630 23.2653 23.2715 «23.2792 23.2846 23.2869 Mall was niber “opera lon: incustrial WOOd meereet due denusry 199¢. was de- that of any h dard t 
8.5650 *8.5700 "8.5733 8.5775  *8.5700 *8.5800, Senator McKellar ‘Dem.), of Tennessee, faulted. Members of the protective com-_ at of any other modern standard type- 
983908 «04270 {chairman of the Post Offices Committee. 41 Jennings & Bushby, Detroit. are writer—a quiet enclosed model with deci- 
China (Shanghai) (yuan) .......... 34.8593 34.6875 34.7312 34.8281 34.6406 34.6093 | Mail Bill in accord with the President's) ohare. Among officers are: Frederick J.) mal tabu alor, 
Colombia (peso) *71.4200 71.4209 72. #79 *71.1700 *71.1700 mixer, president, snd M. Cortes, secre- | STIFRRA MUSHROOM COMPANY, Adams 
Cuba (peso 99.0550 99.9550 99°90 09.9550 99.9750 99.9550 recommendations. sory. of Helena, Arkansas. County. Colo <A Coloraio corporation in 2. Effortless Touch due to the exclusive ball 
22.6436 22 6416 22.6575 22.6108 22 6681 af T 1) C | earing eature means greater operator 
England (pound). 507.4375 507.5168 507.2500 506.9333 §06.$500 507.7250 ‘Condition. reasul y day ay as Shown in Condenset orm output. L C Smith operators do not 
6.5687 6.572 6.5758 6.5770 6.5751 6.5780 Internal-revenue receinvts: Mar March 2 March 3 March 5 Morch 6 March 7 
Germany (reichsmark) ............ 30.5730 394078 39.6421 394389 39.6961 39.6492, Income tax $1,823,204 Pound, Pounding is tiring. Try an L C 
.9350 2362 940 2352 9415 9370 Miscellan*ous internal 9.395,752 48 5.997.995. .68 7.411.040. 93 11.036.484 49 3.274,905.29 4.784.4829.94 
38.843 38.8437 38.8750 38.8437 38.7500 38.7187 Processing tax on farm products i 158.219 11 2.999 368.45 878.867.10 11,036 298.27 4.147.603 .94 4.593.038 .90 | Smith for a week FREE and note the dif- 
Hungary (pengo) ............. “29.5666 29.5666  *29.5833 29.5833 929.5800  °29.5633 | Customs receipts 1.007.555.85 1,115.015.£6 762.796.43 1.350.383.00 517,858.81 646,292.32 | ference 
38.1625 38.2020 38.1500 38.1937 38.1000 38.2450 | Miscellaneous receipts .... 7 3.674 138. 539.97 126,444.13 118.995.49 1.015.015.46 107,072.87 
8.5600 8.5730 8.6123 8.5911 8.5771 8.5626 Trust and contributed funds on gold receinis.. 3.138 448.53 7,341.79 387 065.71 675,898.10 498.991 .91 508.692.98 
29.9050... 29.9150 29.8900 298840 29.8590 29.9250 Public debt receipts 50.000.09 725,000.00 555,000.00 100,959,.780.83 
Mexico 7.7320 27.7300 27.7175 243300 GRY 4.901.768.919.51 4596.757.194.78 4.878,513.435.82 4.871.471.081.02 4.874.633.950.89 4.361,905.807.04 
Netherlands (florin) 67.1159 67.1676 67.1914 67.2107 67.2200 67.2407 
orway (krone) 25.4591 25.5023 25.4927 25.4500 25.4375 25.5009 | General expenditures: 
4.5640 4.5€90 4.6500 4.6727 4.6612 4.6706 OF MuUBlic 156.541.94 113.731.18 70,594.17 330,452.78 95,904.48 328,971.04 
Sumania 9937 993 1.0.00 9980 1.0014 4. 447 165.20 4.975.186.85 10.734.807.24 7,047,321.97 5,448,557.59 
3.5407 13.5953 13.5003 13.8878 13.8875 13.6017 | Bmergency capenditures 3,520.905.48 25.930.115.61 11.624.428.57 12.681.450.11 14,731.129.36 14.132.642.01 L C S C T | 
9.9500 59.3750 59.3750 59.2509 59.2500 59.3750 Trust and contributed funds expenditures... *1,527.852.07 410.639 37 750,014.73 867.480.67 1,927,604 51 1 059.293.15 | mit & orona ypewriters nc. 
eweden, (krona) 24.1550 26.1841 26.1691 26.1545 26.1225 26.1733 Public debt expenditures ............ ?.491.598.75 325,755.75 146.887.50 198,856.00 413.583.09 98.731.823.75 F 
Switzerland (franc) .............. 32.2185 32.2366 32.2700 32.2750 32.2853 32.2971 Balance today ........ 4.895.767.194.78 4.871.471 081.02 4.874.633.950.89 4.861.905.807.04 4.854.365,527.90 i 
South Africa (pound) 591.6875 801.5625 801.2759 501.1250 09.9375 501.8437 1018-20 Fifteent St., N W., Washington 
Yuroslavia 2.2830 2.2675 2.2666 2.2633 2.2650 2.2670 *Excess of credits (deduct.) 
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A Federal Profit 
In Sale of Bonds 
Acquired by PWA 


Mr. Ickes’ Explanation of | 
Aid Given Where Private 
Finance Has Failed to 
Perform Its Function 
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BAN <ING 


What’s Wrong With NRA? 


Code Criticisms 


Efforts to Block | WHERE OUR GOVERNMENT 
Assessments on 


! ° Spending Continues Well Below Presidential Estimate— 
Suggestions for Reform of System From Officials of the Stock In Banks Year’s Expenditures More Than Four Billion | 
Administration and Code Authorities The Court Decision Sustain: |' PENDING $138,000,000 during the first | pects to see Government spending mount. | 


: ; : seven days of March, the Federal Gov-; Last week brought no sign of this in- | Associated Gas 
ing Share Holders’ Li- | 


ernment continued to jog along with ex-|crease. The $138,000,000 which the Gov- | 
ability in the Detroit Case; penditures far below those contemplated |ernment spent was about the normal |) and Flectric 
Plans to Appeal It Company | 


Through this agency the Government is 
making loans on cotton and corn in an 
effort to peg their prices. More than 
| $160,000,000 of RFC money has been given 
|to the Credit Corporation, of which about 
$30,000,000 was handed over in Februcry. 


{Continued from Page 9.} 


said the provision is the keystone of our, ing equipment code authority. Calling on 
national recovery. industry to step owt for itself without 
Limits on machine hours are hard on| waiting long for NRA action, he said: “We, 
small plants, said Dr. Paul Douglas, of must make up our minds what to do, <o 
the Consumers’ Advisory Board, but he it, and take the consequences; that’s what 
The first sale of municipal bonds spoke in favor of inventory control. our chins are for.” 
; rocedure which may ultimate visory Board, reminded that “it is not code authority, has found that a code ‘ 
send “une return of a large amount of|a crime to make a profit”, as industry authority costs more to operate than had unlucky depositors acounts and other 
Public Works funds to the Treasury, was|could not. employ labor otherwise. been expected. His code authority em- claims. —_" Detroit, a mera Rhea 
made during the past week when the| Technical changes in fair practice rules ploys 1,500 persons. He added that the city’s two porte anks caaeh roe 
PWA sold bonds of a par value of $737,000 | under codes are coming in floods, too fas: staff has filed 35,000 price schedules with | ing against payment of Fn app as ma 
for $757,050.19. for industry to handle, said Dr. Paul thousands more on hand which they have of ey 
Thirty-one bids, largely at premiums,| Nystrom of the retail code authority. Un-| not yet had time to file. _ ing n 
were made for five blocks of municipals less price changes are kept within reason. [Laws on which the NRA operates “can| moa 4 Pa a o a, . Mayes in the 
offered by PWA. Public. Works Adminis-| he added, the depression will grow worse «nq will be enforced in Federal courts ederal Circuit Court. 


by President Roosevelt. amount for recent weeks. Of the $138,- 
The week was marked by an official hint | 000,000, the routine Government depart- | 
that the rate of Government spending | ments and agencies required only $49,- | | 

might never achieve the pace desired by | 000,000. The other $93,000,000 was spent. 
the President. The Treasury suddenly|pby emergency units. In other words. | | 
| 


Bank stockholders have reluctantly 


chairman of the ice Yielded many milions in assessments in 


the last two years to help pay off part of | Ceased borrowing large additional sums Of |emergency agencies were costing more | 


than twice as much as the entire regular | 
establishment, including the Army, Navy | 
and Veterans. at 

Among the emergency agencies, the |} 
Civil Works Administration, now operating | | 
under a separate appropriation, was the | | 
leading spender for the week. It cost the | . 
Treasury $43,000,000 for the week, almost | 


money. 


Secretary of the Treasury Henry Mor- 
genthau, Jr., said that, although the total 
years’ expenditures now amount to only 
$4,376,000,000, there is still a chance that 
before June 30 this total may run up to 
$10,500,000,000 as the President requested. 

Secretary Morgenthau explained the 


trator Ickes rejected two bids on the. 


smallest block of stock in the belief that 
a higher price could be obtained. 
Although only $837,000 worth of bonds 
were involved in the initial offering, up- 
wards of $500,000,000 worth of such securi- 
ties has been contracted for by PWA. 
Only a small part of these bonds are now 
held by PWA, whose policy ordinarily 1s 
to acquire them in small lots with actual 
purchase consummated and funds trans- 
ferred as needed to continue construction 
on non-Federal projects. In a few in- 
stances entire issues have been taken over 


at one time. 
Funds Ge te Treasury 

Although the sale of bonds by PWA was 
an innovation, it is in keeping with the 
provisions of the National Recovery Act 
which authorizes the sale of these securi- 
ties and provides that all funds received 
by PWA through the sale shall revert to 


NRA, pointed out that compliance should 


the Treasury. | 
Commenting on the 
Ickes said: | 


“The sale establishes the broader con- | P 


ception of the public works theory of) 
aiding employment to speed recovery. | 
PWA bought these municipal bonds when | 
‘private finance failed to function for qual- 
ified public works. The bids show that in 
the instances involved private sources are 
now awakening and willing to assume 
their proper function. Therefore, the in- 
vestment was returned to the regular mar- 
ket and by the procedure followed the 
Government secured the national benefits 
of the employment involved and also sold 


sale, Administrator | 


the bonds it bought for more than it paid 
for them.” 


'siere industry code authority, gave NRA'13 President of the National Retail Dry the assessment may mean financial pri- money to banks. Almost a hundred mil- 
PWA bids par and accrued interest for G 


the bonds of public bodies with interest | 
rates at 4 per cent, in cases where it ac- 
cepts the bonts as collateral for loans 
covering public works allotments. Federal | 
Reserve Banks are utilized as custodians 
of the securities and as agents for PWA 
in their purchase. 
Allotments of Week 

Allotments totaling $4,418,837 for 117, 
non-Federal projects scattered through | 
25 States ind an increase of a loan and 
grant of $1,500,000 for waterworks con- 
Struction previously made to Salem, Ore. 
to $2,500,000 were announced during the 
past week by PWA. Funds for these al- 
lotments were obtained by rescissions of 
earlier allotments which applicants were 
unable to utilize because of various legal 
difficulties, restrictions, or local referen- 
dum votes. 

PWA also announced the Er:.e Railroad 
Company has been authorized to use $623,- 
000 of a previously made allotment of 


$11,964,000. 

Other allotments announced during the 
past week include the following: To the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
Railroad, $1,966,531 for building equip- 
ment; and to the New York Central Rail- 
road, $400.000 for laying 37,000 tons of 


rails. 
Administrator Ickes signed contracts 
during the past week covering a loan of. 
‘$2,317,000 to the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Paul & Pacific Railroad; a loan of $910,-. 
000 to the Boston & Maine Railroad; and 
a loan of $84,000 with a limited-dividend 
corporation of Altavista, Va., for the con- 
struction of 50 one-story frame houses. 


Moderation in Reforming 
Stock Market Operation 


(Continued from Page 14.) 
operate on a cash basis. He told of his 
court experiences with cases of men whose 
embezzlements were attributable to stock 
speculation, and with estates of men who. 
had committed suicide because of being 
wiped out in these speculations. | 

Representatives of exchanges objected to 
the proposed law in testifying before the 
Senate Committee. Archibald Roosevelt, | 
son of the late President Theodore Roose- | 
velt, a member of the Municipal Bond | 
Dealers Committee of New York, pro- | 
tested that business would be driven out 
unless municipal bonds -are eliminated 
from the scope of the administration 
measure. 

George B. Gibbons, of New York City, 
for the same interests, said the proposed 
law would destroy the investment value 
of municipal bonds and reduce their avail- 
ability as collateral. 

Franklin Leonard, of the San Francisco 
stock exchange, said it was a trem2ndous 
injustice. 
Stock Exchange, gave similar objections. 

E. Burd Grubb, president of the New 
York Curb Exchange, declared the pro- 
posed powers are too broad. 

The Senate Committee made public a 
long list of short sales in air company 
stocks during the fortnight preceding the 
Government's cancellation of domestic air 
mail contracts. It also received and nade 
public information of bank officers’ sal- 
aries, showing, among other things, that 
ten bank officers last year received more 
than $100,000 salary and the salaries of 370 
of them exceeded*$25,000. The two highest 
of these salaries were: H. C. McEldowney, 
president, Union Trust Co., Pittsburgh, 
$165,000, and W. W. Aldrich, chairman of 
the board, Chase National Bank, New 
York, $151,744. 

Before the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, the Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, John Dickinson, 
declared stock exchange regulation is nec 
essary to protect the public. He said the 
administration measure would result in 
liquidation of a large volume of securit- 
ies. Other witnesses testified before both 
committees. 


Upward Trend in Exports 
Of Paper Over Last Year 


Exports of paper always slip after the 
year-end holiday season. This year was 
no exception, but the shipments of paper 
and paper products jumped almost a nalf 
co:npared to January, 1933. says the De- 
partment of Commerce. The value of 
exports in January exceeded $1,- 


| codes be merged. 


instead of better. up to the limit,” promised National Com- 
Closing the sessions on Wednesday. pliance Director William H. Davis. 

General R. E. Wood, of the NRA Indus- States rights for industries were called 

trial Advisory Board, said no broad prin-| for by L. A. Ireland of the printing in- 

ciples covering production and trade prac-| qustry code authority. He protested 

tices should be adopted, but each case | against “sending us back to the Pacific 

must be considered on its merits. ‘Coast in chains that stretch all the way 

'to Washington.” 

Code Administration Sol A. Herzog, attorney for 50 code 

On Voluntary Basis authorities, wants simplified enforcement 
ROUP IV—Code Administration: and compliance machinery. 

Obedience to codes, a worrisome NRA 

problem, was gone over at length during P the Rights 

the three days in which Group IV dele- Of Small Businesses 

gates were in session. Opening the forum. ROUP V—SMALL ENTERPRISES: 

Donald R. Richberg, general counsel of NRA wants to keep a zealous eye °2) 


rights of smali enterprises, said Henry S. | 
‘Dennison,’ chairman of the NRA Indus- 
trial Advisory Board. who opened aq 
roundtable of small firms and minorities. 
fair and what Government loans to small businesses | 
re’ would actually be an industrial dole, ac- 
2 cording to W. E. Dunn, liason between 
ae " gua will simply stabilize the de- NRA and the Reconstruction Finance, 
John L, Lewis, president of the United Corporation 
Mine Workers, spoke for the NRA Labor Fred P. Mann. sr. of the Review Ad- 
Advisory Board and urged labor repr2- Visory Board. said “there is not one place, 
sentation on all code authorities. He de- in the United States where I can obtain. 
manded a 30-hour week with proper price ; ney to operate my business today.” 
control. Minimum price levels for industry under | 
Since consumers are disorganized and | Government supervision, with an excess’ 
inarticulate, Mrs, Emily Newell Blair, of Profits tax to prevent or recapture excess | 
the Consumers’ Advisory Board, recom-/ Profits, would be the ideal plan, declar2d | 
mended a staff of 75 consumers’ repre-| Nelson Gaskili, of the wood cased lead | 
sentatives to serve on code authorities, Pencil code authority. ! 
and a “flying squadron” of 12 to protect David Owens, Charlotte, N. C., is pretty | 
buyers’ rights. : |Sure. thousands of small merchants face | 
Elias Lieberman. of the corset and bras- ‘TUin unless they can get credit relief. He’ 


be voluntary and compulsion should be 
used only in isolated instances. 
If we do not strike a balance between 


credit for shortening hours, raising wages GO0ds Association and code authority 
and bringing other benefits, but said labor Member. - | 
has found that many of the promised ad-. Country bankers are mighty glad to 
vantages have not been forthcoming. lend to anybody who can convince them 

If prices continue to fall there will be that the loan will be paid back. de- 
no employment and no consumers. in the fended D. R. Doty. president of the First 
belief of Harold R. Shapiro, speaking National Bank. Beaumont, Texas. He 
for the slit fabrics and shoulder pad code had heard some people say that all vou 
authority can get from a banker is ® sympathetic 


z attitude and two glass eyes. 
Ways to Financ Co-chairman Henderson of the meeting ' 
Code Authorities 


took a vote on the credit question. About 
two-thirds of the 200 piwsent said they 
spokesmen, ndvanced think they ‘an eetfoane in com: 
, | ity based on their character and 
thorities must be made compulsory. Others | seams : 
took the stand that the law should be ® y © repay. | 
amended to provide more authority. ‘Quantity Discounts | 
A. W. Wriegan, of the warm air fur- | a : | 
nace industry, said a ruling by the NRA. And Their Effects 
legal staff stopped efforts of his code au-| Open price systems aid small firms. said 
thority to enforce collection of code as- H. R. Baldwin, member of the paper and 
sessments. pulp code authority. Major R. B. Pad- 
John S. Evans, of the rayon and silk | dock, NRA Deputy Administrator, said 
printing and dyeing code authority, asked proposed cost systems varied from four ur 
that the industry be licensed to secuye) five items to the most complex an ac- 
compliance with codes. countant, can devise. 
All codes should be changed to include Quantity discounts are hard on smal! 
a requirement not to buv from or sell to’ merchants, in the view of C. H. Janrsen. 
anyone who does not hold a Blue Eagle, St. Paul, Minn. chairman of the retail 


cessation of Treasury borrowing by saying 
that the winter had slowed up the Govern- 
ment’s spending and that the Treasury, 
therefore, has all the cash it needs to meet 
immediate demands. 
Spring, 


Judge Hayes decreed that stockholders 
in two holding companies, the Detroit 
Bankers’ Co. and the Detroit Guardian 
Union, must pay an assesment on their 
stock in proportion to the control their 
stock repreesnted in the defunct Guard- 
ian National Bank of Detroit. 

What the Law Provides 

Under the National Banking Act all 
stockholders in a national bank are sub- 
ject to an assessment equal to the amount 
of their stock if the bank closes. This 
money goes to defraying depositors’ and 
other claims. 

Judge Haves’ decision held that, if the 
bank is owned by a holding company, the 
stockholders in this holding company are 
similarly assessable in the eevnt of the | 
bank's closing. A quarter of a billion dollars flowed | form of loans or preferred stock purchases | 

vn Detroit from “the Federal Treasury into business in February. | 
in che Gaardian (channels during February through the! Altogether since its establishment the | 

' RFC. RFC has loaned $1.521,000,000 to banks. 
tional Bank. Therefore, under his decision, It h peg tner halt billion | 
each stockholder must pay $14.05575 for BS PSs | 
dollars buying preferred stock in banks. | 

Another important destination of RFC | 
cash has been the Commodity Credit Cor- | 
poration, itself a subdivision of the RFC. 


as much as the whole regular Government | 

Second largest spender for the week | 
was the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- | 
tion disbursing $23,000,000. 


With the coming of 


Secretary Morgenthau said, he ex- , 000,000 


| 


QUARTER BILLION A MONTH 
IN CREDIT FOR BUSINESS 


The RFC Operations: Cash Disbursals of Nearly 5 Billions | 


Making public its condition statement 
during the past week, the RFC revealed 
that it paid out $247,000,000 in cash dur- 
ing the month. Since the RFC was set 
up in 1932, its cash disbursals have aggre- 
gated $4,786,000,000. It has made almost 
15,000 loans. 

Largest and oldest of the Government's 
emergency agencies, the RFC was: able to 
poitors in the closed bank and ‘o meet! report also that it has collected $1,198,- 
other claims, '000,000 on its loans. Slightly more than 

In handing down the decision, Judge | $80,000,000 was repaid on old loans in Feb- 


every share of stock he holds. 

Need of Discretion 
Each share of stock in the Guardian 
Union group represents .064362 shares of 
stock in the defunct bank, the judge 
found, and each share of Guardian Union 
stock will be assessed $6.4362. Funds from 
both assessments are to go to pay off de- 


“FACTS ON THE 
FINANCIAL OUTLOOK 


Terse simplification of all statistics 
bearing on the price of securities, di- 


The Public 
Works Administration was third with $13,- }) 


Up to March 1 | | | 


61 Broadway. New York City 


A promise— 
not a speculation 


Bxvestwent 
soundness made it possible 
for this company to keep its 
promises to every policy- 
holder during a trying 
period. 

Why not call on that se- 
curity, which has met the 
severest of tests, when mak- 
ing your financial plans? 

Life insurance is a prom- 
ise—not a speculation. 


Hayes declared that, although the law ruary. gested for the immediate use of the in- 


gave the Comptroller of the Currency | The Banks Still Lead 

power to make the assessments, discretion | As in its first days when it was organ- 
should be uséd in doing so, The judge ized to bolster the Nation’s banking struc- 
pointed out that to many stockholders ture, the RFC still is lending most of its 


vestor in deubt. A reliable, immediate 
forecast is included, all sent to you 
FREE by asking. Dept. CO-37 


THE TILLMAN SURVEY 
14 FENWAY. BOSTON. MASS.99 


vation or worse, if rigidly enforced. 


lion dollars in cash went to banks in the 


Lire INSURANCE Com 


OF BOSTON, 


U.S.N. 36 


Keep Men at Work— 


advised. E. L. Benneit, of the ice code grocery code authority. W. S. Tower, of 
authority. 


and dignity, according to Lew Hahn, of Definite selling terms, so simple that 
the retail code authority, He wants a, they prevent secret rebates. are wanted 
super code authority named to harmonize by A. FE. Hernstcin. of the retail code 


conflicting interests and to increase the authority. | 
Chains and syndicates are running the | 


value of advance planning efforts. 
George Sloan, of the cotton textile 
code authority, suggested that overlapping jamin, resiaurant representative. 


a group of amateur legislators, declared _ use 
James E, Bennett, New York, of the print-: ports. 


REVENUES AND RECOVERY: _ 
THE TAX STREAM SWELLS. 


Income Levy Yielding Far Ahead of Last Year; an Ace in’ 
The Hole, $2,809,000.000 From Gold Revaluation 


{(Ccntinued from Page 1.} 


the iron and steel code authority, said’ 
Code authorities have developed delu- quantity discounts can be considered un-| 
sions of grandeur and have dramatized fair competition and not in harmony with 
themselves as dictators of vast importance the Recovery Act. 


individual out of business, declared Ben- 
H. W. Thompson, of the porcelain and 
Each code is, after all, a law made by chinaware industry, said the NRA should | 
its embargo powers to keep out iin | 


THE duplication of sugar refining operations in the 


| and Preserve American Industry! 


States. Such policy means not only throwing work- 


George A. Rich, of the Boston 


the next vear will turn out to be conser- 
vative. 

_ But with income mounting, outgo still 
a sore spot. 


So badly has spending lagged that 
| nearly $400,000,000 a weck will heve to he 
paid out between now and July 1 if the 
President's program is to be fu'filled. 
|Last week’s payments from the Treesurv 
were the smallest since the first of th 
year at little more than $131.000.900. 

Much of the trouble still appears to oc 
‘in the Public Works Administration. The 
approach o1 Spring will bring a chande 
in the rate of monev flow through th’s 
source to help offset the contraction now 
occurring because of the rapid disbanding 
of the Civil Works employes. 

However, less loss atiention officially is 
being given to the spending lag than to 
the revenue increases. 

Estimates of increased income for the 
present yeor are not infiuenced by the 
proposed changes 1 the income tax laws. 
now before Congr-ss. These are not to 
be made retrcactive, according to present 
plans. 

| Changes in Congress. 


The belief of Henry Morgenthau, Jr. 
Secretary of the Treasury, is that the 
changes that Congress has projecied in a 
bili already passed by the House and 
pending in the Senate, would mean about 

/ $150,000,000 a year in added revenue. The 
House Ways and Means Committee has 
set $258.000,000 as the added production 

| possibility of the bill. 

Whatever the amount finally realized, 
the new revenue law, as now drawn, would 
tend to simplify the present income tax 
by providing just one normal tax rate 
of 4 per cent and cutting down the sur- 
tax brackets from 57 to 28; it would in- 
crease the tax on dividends where tax- 
able; it would provide that capital losses 
can only be offset against capital gains; 
would put a nigh tax on personal cor- 
porations. and would increase the tax on 
corporations filing consolidated returns. 

| The Treasury at the same time has is- 


| sued regulations restricting the deduc- 


tions that can be made for depreciation. 
The House Wavs and Means Commit- 


tee considered that the changes it favored | 


would terd to ma'te the income tax laws 
evasion-nrcof. leaving few loopholes. 
This income tax bill with its relatively 


sme'l increases. in rates represents the | 
revenue measure that is 


d-fintely 

being pressed seriously in the Congress. 
More Commodity Taxes. 

But action designed to place beef cattle 


and sugar under the grouping of basic. 


commodities wou'd open the way for more 
processing taxes levied under the Acricul- 
tural Adjustment Act. The 
tion is supporting plans to take care of 
bot of those commodities. Also. 
contemplation, is a processing tax on but- 
ter fat that would yield $250,000.009. 

Altogether, processing taxes levied. or 
in contemplation, suggest that in the fis- 
cal year 1935 as much as $900.000,000 may 
be drawn into the Treasury from this new 
form of levy on foodstuffs. 


An Ace in the Hole. 


In addition, there is a tidy sum of $2.- | 
809,000,000 which is kept in the back of 


the official mind in Washington. 


That is the profit from the dollar de- i 


$2,000.000,- 
000 of that amount is in a stabilization | 


Valuation operation. Today 
fund that is to be available for from two 
to three years. 
tucked away in a corner of the Treasury 
statement labeled “Trust and Contributed 
Funds and Increment on Gold.” 


All of that money, unless lost in some | 
unforeseen way, some day is to be avail- | 


able for use by the Federal Government. 
It could go in one sweep to pay off that 
much of the public debt, or-it could be 
used in any number of ways for spending, 
or as the basis for a vast amount of credit. 

So far it is being sterilized—written 


into the Government accounts but not put | 
to use—so that its presence is scarcely | 


noticed. 


Always, though, it may be available for | 
some operation that could have a pro-| 
nounced effect on the country’s finances. | 


7 


administra- | 


under , 


The other $809,000.00 is | 


Tropics is permitting a rising flood of imported 
refined sugar that has already resulted in a loss to 
refineries in the United States of a market equiva- 
lent to a sugar-consuming population of 15,000,000. 
For 200 years, the United States sugar refining 
industry has kept pace with the rapid growth of our 
country—making possible the great development 
of the raw sugar industry in the tropical islands. 
Asa result America provides the greatest market for 
sugar in the world. There is no desire now to hamper 
| the progress of raw sugar production in those areas 
: where it has always been produced most satisfac- 
torily. But there is every reason to protest against 
| encouraging the duplication of refineries in the 
| Tropics that put Americans out of work here. 
The encouragement of agricultural effort in th 
natural producing areas, and the encouragement of 
| manufacturing effort in the great consuming areas, is 
logical and has always proved most efficient. It is the 
policy of Canada, England, France, Italy, Japan and 
Australia in their handling of this vital product. 
Colonial empires safeguard the refining industry at 
home from duplication even in their own colonies! 
But aside from the logic and efficiency of this 
| long-established principle, no American can con- 
scientiously favor a national policy today that must 
result in the closing of industries in the United 


“Men are never so likely to settle a question rightly as when they discuss it freely.” 


United States Cane Sugar Refining Industry | 


Refineries in Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Georgia, Louisiana, Texas and California 


men out of their jobs in United States refineries, but 
through the curtailment of operations, also cripples 
a wide variety of businesses. Domestic refineries, for 
instance, spend tens of millions of dollars for cotton, 
coal, oil, lumber, paper, power and other supplies, 
which must inevitably suffer if refineries in the trop- 
ical islands are encouraged to duplicate the work of 
domestic refineries. 

Yet that very policy of encouraging duplication 
of American industry overseas to compete against 
American industry at home is now actually before 
Congress for consideration! Workmen in the United 
States are asked to compete with the conditions sur- | 
rounding labor and living in the Tropics. United 
States workers are employed under the provisions 
of N.R.A., which does not apply, for instance, to 
Cuban sugar refineries. 

You, as a consumer of sugar (one of the vital food 
products of the nation), have a guarantee of quality 
and fair prices in the intense domestic competition 
that exists among all factors of the sugar industry. 

The United States sugar refining industry is not 
adequately safeguarded from overseas competition; 
and you will never have a guarantee of the continued 
supply of refined sugar at all, if the sugar 
refining industry is eventually removed 
from your own country. 
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“The people ct all times should  .vow their gov- 

ernment and tearn by practical experience the du- 


ties and. requirements of a self-contained and self- 
coverning nation,” 


AO-N4O33N the stage every now and then we see the 
¢ ? Apache dance. The dominant dancer throws his 
partner to the floor, tramples on her, lifts her 

sPaceDk up with a kiss and dances on. 
Such was the picture which NRA presented this week 


as it summoned American business to Washington, and ~ 


amid protestations of afiection proposed a virtual decree 
that costs be increased again even before volume has been 
attained. The four thousand representatives of every kind 
of business and industry sat in amazement as they were 
told that if they did not comply force would be used. They 
picked up enough courage nevertheless to point out in the 
various group meetings that any such arbitrary action 


‘would mean the paralysis of business and the loss of such 


gains in employment as had been made. 

Gradually the powers that be in the government sensed 
the hostility in the audiences, the utter impracticability of 
the proposals and finally suggested, as usual, that business 
find the way out. Industry replied that the heavier indus- 
tries need stimulation and that amendment of the securi- 
ties act was the only way out. Committees have been ap- 
pointed to carry on the discussion. That's where the mat- 
ter rests today. 

But the things said, the threats made, the insistence 
that shop unions be discarded left an imprint which 
will not be erased for months or years to come. Up to now, 
the Administration has professed impartiality in the con- 
troversies between capital and labor. The events of the 
last week removed all pretense. 


v 


General Johnson conceded that 
employees could. under the law 
form their own unions and decline 


ONLY A TENTH 
BELONG TO 
LABOR UNIONS 


these employee units were organized through company in- 
fluence and were so controlled. This charge was made a 
month ago by General Johnson but he later retracted it. 
Why he saw fit to repeat it within 30 days over a nation- 
wide network of radio stations is inexplicable. 

The fact is that the National Industrial Conference 
Board recently made a survey of approximately 3,300 cor- 
porations employing large numbers of workers which re- 
vealed that out of 2,585,000 employees, about 45.7 per cent 
preferred to treat individually with their employers while 
45 per cent were members of employee representation 
groups—called company unions by General Johnson—and 
the remaining 9.3 per cent were members of labor unions 
of the American Federation of Labor type. This was a 
comprehensive cross section since the questionnaire was 
distributed generally among manufacturing and mining 
industries. 7 

The law says that the workers shall join unions of their 
own choosing. It does not say they must join the A. F. of 
L. But General Johnson publicly advises American in- 
dustry to quit the company union idea and cast its for- 
tunes with the trade unions. He says he would rather 
deal with Bill Green, Ed McGrady, etc. Who wouldn't? 
If every shopowner were privileged to deal with a walking 
delegate or labor spokesman of the same breadth of vision 
and common sense as William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, or Matt Woll, or the other 
labor éxecutives we observe at labor hearings, America’s 
industrial problems would be quickly solved. No espousal 
of the cause of union labor could have been more explicit 
than that uttered by General Johnson. No word from 
the Government of the United States could have been 


more direct. | 


For several months we have 
had an unprecedented era of eco- 
nomic warfare—more strikes than 


OF UNIONS BY 
in any similar period in our his- 
LAW BETTER tory. We have lately averted a 


serious general strike in an important industry. Freedom 
from coercion by union organizers is rare. The effort to 
unionize plants is being carried on intensively every day. 
Speeches like that of General Johnson are used effectively 
by organizers to bolster up their claims that the Govern- 
ment wants everybody to join the A. F. of L. 

Maybe it would be better after all to pass the bill of 
Senator Wagner which formally discards company unions 
and legally opens the way for A. F. of L. domination. 
It would at least lead to such a large number of members 
under one control with dues amounting to perhaps $300,- 
000,000 a year that the government would be compelled 
against its own wish to supervise the finances and methods 
of labor unions. Today labor unions are not incorporated. 
The salaries of corporations are made public but no such 
spotlight of publicity plays on the sums paid executives, 
walking delegates, lobbyists in federal and state capitals. 
The working man pays this added cost out of his pay en- 
velope, often by the check-off system, for the employer has 
to agree to deduct it at the source. 

There is provision in the national industrial recovery 


SUPERVISION 


to affiliate with outside unions but 
he said that in 99 out of 100 times - 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


act for government supervision of labor unions. Will 
political government dare to assert that right? The Ad- 
ministration has shown the mighty press and the Ameri- 
can Legion that it can be defiant when it chooses. Will 
it show its independence of that organized minority which 
in the 30-hour bill fight during the last fortnight took an 
extreme position? Mere projection of that bill brought 
discouragement to business and finance throughout the 
length and breadth of the land to such an extent that Gen- 
eral Johnson had to go to Capitol Hill to beg that no such 
inflexible law be passed. ‘ 


It was a strange week. Ameri- 


WRONG DATA can business came not from New 
ON PURCHASING York and Chicago alone but from 
POWER GIVEN ¢very industrial area in the coun- 


try. Business came hopefully, 
ready to see a second stage in the evolution of NRA, per- 
haps the cooperative, sensible evolution of a partnership 
between the government and industry. With sympathy 
and understanding the business men listened to pleas for 
the increase of purchasing power but they were frankly 
puzzled when they heard the Presicent of the United 
States say, that “the bulk of the market for American in- 
dustry is among the 90 per cent of our people who live on 
wages and salaries and only 10 per cent of that market 
is among people who live on profits alone.” But how can 
a man with a salary or wages buy a locomotive or a truck 
or a power plant? The volume of such purchases of heavy 
or durable goods is well known statistically. Normally the 
quantity of consumption goods produced is about equalled 
by the production of durable goods. What the President 
might have said, of course, is that of the purchasing power 
of the country in the so-called consumer industries, most 
of the purchasing is done by persons of smaller incomes. 

But the consumer industries are in fairly good shape. 


Most of them are back to 1929 levels. The unemployed | 


out of the consumer industries are believed to total less 
than 500,000 persons while the unemployed in the heavier 
industries and the service businesses related thereto will 
account for the remainder whether we use the figures of 
7,000,000 or more as the most reliable total of the people 
out of work. ; 

Out of a total of 49 million workers, 16 million can pro- 
duce all the consumption goods needed for the entire coun- 
try. Even during the depression the demand for con- 
sumption goods has not fallen off very much, not more 
than 25 per cent at the worst point. But the decline in 
the durable goods output has been as low as 75 per cent 
from normal. 

The latest available figures show that the spread of 

employment over the consumer goods industries will not 
increase materially the buying power of the rest ‘and that 
a start must be made soon to take care of what has been 
estimated to be a $30,000,000,000 replacement job on 
worn-out machinery and obsolete equipment accumulated 
during the last four years. 


Again and again General John- 
son was told these vital facts. 
Finally at the end of the code 


BY INDUSTRY 
OUTSIDE NRA meetings, a permanent committee 
of twelve was appointed to study 


ways and means of stimulating employment in the heavier 
industries and the best ways of bringing them back to 
normal. It was respectfully suggested by the business 
men that the remedies lie largely outside of the NRA, 
namely in the removal of barriers in the securities act 
and in the movement of capital. 

The upshot of it all was a decision to look into the pos- 
sibilities of reviving the capital goods industries. This 
has been argued for three years with little effect but may- 
be at last the Government sees the handwriting on the 
wall and will take the course indicated to it by American 
business itself. 

The delegates from industry who came to Washington 
and expressed their concern about the evolution of NRA 
were not alone in their fears. Over in the Department of 


REMEDY SOUGHT 


, Agriculture sat Henry Wallace, wondering what the in- 


creased wages on the industrial side would do to the al- 
ready wide disparity that exists between city and farm 


prices. The agriculturist is still getting 30 per cent less 


than his pre-war prices. Will NRA resume its attempt to 
make the farmer pay more for his clothing, and his gaso- 
line and the other articles that he needs on the farm which 
he himself cannot produce? That fight was waged last 
summer. Must it be repeated? 


Vv 


One would think from hearing 
the NRA program this past week 
that nothing was learned in the 


PLEAD CAUSE 
EFFECTIVELY slump that last autumn followed 
the feverish jumping of costs as 


a result of the first artificial level of prices created by 
NRA. This time, however, some of the government’s own 


BUSINESS MEN 


COOPERATION COERCION 


Meeting of Code Authorities Brings Crisis in Ainistiess Business as NRA Tries to Impose 
Drastic Program and Then Recedes---Denunciation of Company Unions Will Bring 
More Strikes and Disputes---Only Hope Is in Revival of Heavier Industries 


economists rose publicly to question the NRA theory on 
this point. ; 
Be it said to General Johnson’s credit that he barks loud 


«but he respects a fact when it.is persuasively put before 


him. He finally did not force through his edict calling 
for higher wages and shorter hours. 

_ There was, of course, a fundamental principle in the 
crisis. American business had been told last summer that 


the codes were a voluntary affair, that in signing agree- 


ments they were to be consulted. They were led to believe 
that any modifications would not be made without full 
and frank discussion and that an effort would be made to 
proceed even then on the theory of volition rather than 
compulsion. The events of the last week tended to cast 
doubt on the voluntary principle but toward the end it 
was resuscitated and we now shall see how far the spirit 
of partnership will be carried on. 


For it must not be forgotten that the French got no- 
where in their march on the Ruhr. Passive resistance was 
far more effective than active resistance. Passive resist- 
ance by American business should not be provoked. The 
business men revealed themselves to be sure as disap- 
pointed and disillusioned as they sat listening to pleas for 
what amounted to increased costs without a correspond- 
ing increase in the volume of purchases. The delegates 
did not leave Washington with the inspiration of common 
service. 


In many ways, nevertheless, the 


THREATS NOT conference was a very de- 
CONDUCIVE TO sirable It br oug 
N ATION AL UNITY Washington men of unmistakable 


loyalty to the Administration— 
men away from Wall street influence who talked plainly 
to the government and pointed to the hazards of its pres- 
ent course. Opinion was crystallized. Business men 
begged the Administration to give them a chance to re- 
cover lost ground before imposing arbitrary rules once 
more. Also it was insisted that each code group. be per- 
mitted to work cut its own salvation under government 
supervision so that those industries that could stand in- 
creased costs could be urged to follow at once the prin- 
ciple of higher wages and shorter hours. 


It takes three groups to bring about economic revival 
in America—a wise, tolerant and patient government, a 
sensible employer attitude and a common sense em- 
ployee leadership. Unquestionably there are “company 
unions” which are resisting the march of progress and 
the inevitable democratization of American industry. And 
undoubtedly there are labor leaders and organizers who 
are overstepping the bounds in intimidating groups to 
join unions when the law assures employees freedom of 
choice. 


But strikes do not bring re-employment. And it is the 
nature of the red-blooded American to fight. Unfortu- 
nately the pages of history tell of the tragic warfare of 
labor and capital. They tell too of sweat-shop conditions 
and exploitation. Shall it be said in America that in 
1934 we too have not learned how to suppress passions 
and introduce that true spirit of tolerance which in- 
evitably brings conciliation and peace? 


During the war, our national labor board kept internal 
peace as the common enemy was met. Today the depres- 
sion constitutes an even more devastating foe. Does it 
make for national unity to stir up the indignation and ire 
of the very groups whose cooperation is needed? Reading 
General Johnson's crack-down threats and even the Presi- 
dent’s veiled language of intimidation in his opening 
speech to the code authority members, one got the im- 
pression that the NRA officials distrusted all business and 
were beginning a war instead of a peace conference. 


It may take painful months for 


TIME TO TALK he NRA and General Johnson in 
INTERNAL PEACE tory approaches and persuasive 


arguments based on facts will 
win the cooperation of American business much more 
rapidly than threats of prosecution brandished above the 
heads of the men who have the responsibility for manage- 
ment of business in the United States. 


Cooperation by coercion is the slogan of fascism. It is 
the weapon in use in Germany and Italy. It has no place 
in a constitutional democracy. People are hungry in heart 
as well as body nowadays. They look to the Roosevelt 
administration to bring them sustenance. The Adminis- 
tration must succeed or we shall have chaos. All the more 
reason why words of caution and warning should be 
uttered now. 

The constructive policies offered by American business 
during the past week should be accepted and a genuine 
partnership of interest developed so that all groups may 
enlist in a comradeship of human purpose. The time has 
come to talk not of more war but of internal peace. 
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